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PEEFACE. 



The design of this work is to stir up the rulers 
and people of this country to take a more en- 
lightened yiew of their responsibilities as a church 
and nation^ and to adopt a more Christian policy 
towards the subjects of our Indian and Colonial 
empire. The late rebellion in India must be re- 
garded as a Divine punishment and warning; and 
the lesson designed to be inculcated is^ that all the 
provinces of the British empire have been added 
to our dominion and committed to our care^ for 
their evangelization^ civilization, and more efficient 
government and protection. If these objects of 
the Divine administration are not realized^ our 
empire, like the Babylonian, will be "weighed 
in the balances and found wanting/' — " the judg- 
ment shall sit, and the dominion shall be taken 
away/' Under a new political arrangement, and 
made wise by correction, may the hope be in- 
dulged that our recent Indian commotions may 
eflfect a change of policy, and both remove past 
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restrictions on evangelizing that empire^ and give 
greater facilities and encouragement to its con- 
version. Compulsion is no Christian means of 
evangelization^ but it is our duty^ as a Christian 
people to whom so mighty an empire has been 
given, to oppose from mere worldly policy no 
lets or hindrances to the diffusion of Christianity, 
but rather to extend a moral sanction and sub- 
tantial aid, that *' the word of the Lord may have 
free course and be glorified.^^ 
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De 1101 itti iroiii evbry one ox ub. ' ^%. ^m.m.mx^x^ak,, 
accordingly, which God hath implanted so deeply 
in the nature of his rational creatures, as to be 
almost independent of divine revelation, is not 
one which can properly be slighted or passed 
over without some consideration, as it would seem 
to contain a primary element of truth, and to be 
the precursor of its more full and extensive pro- 
mulgation in the *' fulness of time/^ We shall 

* Acts xvii. 27, 28. 
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2 EVIDENCE EROM NATURAL RELIGION 

proceed, therefore, briefly to examine the evidences 
of natural religion, which may be comprised in the 
proofs universally admitted in all ages — theoreti- 
cally or speculatively, among the more enlightened 
heathen philosophers ; and practically by the more 
savage and uncivilized of every nation, — ^for the 
being and existence of him who is the great self- 
originating cause of his own nature and all things, 
the mysterious Jehovah, the unsearchable "I AM/' 
That "God is,'' or that a mysterious being 
really exists and is self-existent, is the primary 
subject which demands our attention in this im- 
portant inquiry. This is the grand proposition which 
has been universally enunciated in all ages, and to 
which the attention of the greatest philosophers 
has been laboriously given. Whether the solution 
of this mysterious problem be attempted by an a 
priori or posteriori process of reasoning — that is, 
from cause to eflfect, or by tracing the eflfect to its 
cause — ^is a matter of no great importance ; nor will 
our limits permit us to consider the various methods 
by which, in a course of natural reasoning, this 
problem might be solved. That, on the principles 
of natural deduction, the existence of a deity can 
ever properly form the subject of conclusive de- 
monstration is, we conceive, doubtful ; nor, indeed, 
do we think that such a subject of argumentative 
inquiry can be explained otherwise than by the 
rules of probable evidence, which amounts, in the 
majority of cases in ordinary life, to moral cer- 
tainty, or undoubted belief. This is the only 
evidence which we possess for the sun's rising to- 
morrow, or for a thousand occurrences which are 
daily witnessed in the operations of nature, and 
which are regulated by certain fixed laws, pre- 
scribed by an Intelligent First Cause at the com- 
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mencement of their course. Everything around us 
intimates that there is and must be an infinite^ all- 
perfect, supreme origin and governor of all things, 
without whom, and his originating, controlling, 
preserving power, and comprehensive dominion, 
they could neither have been called into existence, 
nor for a moment be maintained in their original 
state. 

For, adopting the a posteriori method of reason- 
ing, or arguing upwards to an originating cause, 
we are obliged to admit that all men and creatures 
of a lower order must be indebted for their origin, 
in a consecutive series as lengthened as may be, 
to some original source who formed the first link 
of the chain on which human and animal existence 
depend. Lucretius, the Roman poet and philo- 
sopher, maintains that mankind must have had, 
at some recent period, a beginning, or we should 
have had transmitted to us passages of their history 
anterior to the sieges of Thebes and Troy, or some 
of the most ancient historical accounts which have 
been carefully handed down as the oldest and best 
authenticated records of the human race. Beyond 
a certain and no very remote period no mention 
has been made of other important eras in the 
history of the world, which might have been ex- 
pected had the world, as the old atheistic philoso- 
phers imagined, existed from eternity, and neither 
it nor its inhabitants derived their original from a 
primary source of all things. The notion of being 
ovr(5x^oi/oi, so cherished by the ancient Athenians, 
was, along with other groundless fictions, probably 
not confined to them or other Greeks in the earlier 
period of their history, or in later and moro 
investigating times. But whatever extravagant 
opinions may have then been indulged by Aristotle 
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and others, with regard to the eternity of matter 
and the universe, as also respecting their own 
origin, it must be evident from reason itself, as^. 
well as from the arguments which will be presently 
advanced, that there must have been a first cause 
of all that we contemplate, and also of innumerable 
other worlds and beings concealed from our view. 
Such a being, to qualify him, so to speak, to be 
the former and ruler of the world and its inhabi- 
tants, and all the innumerable orders of creation, 
must have been, and still remain, infinite and 
eternal, possessed of wisdom, goodness, and power, 
and every conceivable perfection, as the supreme 
originating cause of all things. 

I. The first argument to be advanced is derived 
from the contemplation of the universe, of which 
our world forms only an insignificant part, though 
in itself most wonderfully adapted for the purpose 
to which it was originally destined. If we con- 
sider first the beauty of our own portion of this 
extensive formation, its variety of climates and 
seasons, its diversity of productions suited to the 
various inhabitants and even the lower orders of 
creation, either for their food, or covering, or 
healing, or general preservation; and further, if 
we take into account the numberless varieties of 
animal existence, both on the earth and in its 
waters, especially the mighty deep, ascending from 
the almost invisible insect and animalcules to the 
most gigantic and powerful animals in the sea or 
land, we may form some slight notion of the per- 
fections of the being by whom they were formed 
and supplied with whatever their condition might 
.require for their support. But when we extend 
our contemplations to the starry heavens above us, 
and view the multitudes of worlds which stud the 
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firmameDt and bound the horizon of its spacious 
and magnificent vault, we feel naturally over- 
whelmed with emotions of awe on considering the 
immensity and grandeur of the wonders we con- 
template. And if, moreover, we employ the aid 
of such instruments as science has invented, and 
discover by their help not merely the localities and 
peculiar properties of those luminous bodies which 
are visible to the eye, but the multitude of stars 
and constellations which probably roll round other 
suns as centres of orbits still widening into almost 
infinite space, what adequate notions can we form 
of the grandeur of the imiverse ; or how can we 
sufficiently admire its mechanism and adaptation 
to its evident design, or the microscopic beauty 
and contrivance observable in some of the most 
insignificant and almost imperceptible works of 
creation ? 

II. With regard to the next argument proposed 
to be considered — namely, the origin of the world 
and the universe itself, as likewise the first impulse 
which has been given to the matter of which they 
are formed — can we possibly doubt that some 
intelligent cause has propelled or forced it into 
being ? Motion is no essential property of matter, 
nor, unless matter has been once set in motion, 
could it ever, from its own inherent nature, be 
made susceptible of change, of increase, diminu- 
tion, or decay. What may be the higher properties 
of a spiritual subsistence may be subject of specu- 
lation, but the inertness of matter removes it from 
the province of such an inquiry. 

No reasonable persons can believe, whether or 
not they be possessed of the light of revelation, 
that this existence and well-ordered mechanism of 
the imiverse, and the perfect harmony which exists 
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among all the works of creation^ both in our own 
world and also the celestial bodies^ which without 
pause or alteration^ with unvarying correctness 
keep their "times and seasons/^ are either in- 
debted for their existence to themselves, or can be 
deemed the production of chance. None surely 
can be seduced by the atheistic extravagance of 
Epicurus, or his admirer and commentator, Lucre- 
tius, to believe that this earth and the universe of 
which it is a part was formed by a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms floating in empty space, and by 
accidental contact (for which an inclination of these 
atoms was further supposed) arranging themselves 
like the forms of a kaleidoscope, in the graceful 
order which we witness. But if, as must be 
admitted, an accidental production of the universe 
be renounced, it only remains that it must be the 
work of an intelligent mind, and of a supremely 
wise and perfect being, of whose own mysterious 
existence we can form no intelligible notion. Such 
was the opinion of Cicero, equally distinguished 
for his philosophy and eloquence, from whom the 
freethinkers of modem times might learn humility 
and wisdom : — " Ait (says Cicero) atomos sine 
caus&, quo nihil turpius est physico; et ilium 
motum naturalem omnium ponderum, e regione 
inferiorem locum potentium, sine caus& eripuit 
atomis. Nee tamen id cujus caus& hsec finxerat, 
assecutus est : nam sive omnes atomi declinabunt, 
nullse unquam cohserescent ; sive alise declinabunt, 
alise suo more recte ferentur, primum erit hoc 
quasi provincias atomis dare, quse recte, quae 
oblique ferantur.^'* In another of his treatises 
on the Nature of the Gods, similar sentiments are 

* Cic. de Fin., hb. ii. 
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expressed, in which he turns into ridicule the 
Epicurean system.* 

III. Our next argument in proof of the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, is afforded by the con- 
sideration of the final cause, which is seemingly 
kept in view by everything animate or inanimate 
in nature, and forms, in fact, the law of their 
being and design of their formation. Both for 
man and the lower animals a law has been or- 
dained by which they are forced, even sometimes 
unconsciously, to act, and which is equally re- 
quired for their preservation and fulfilment of the 
object for which their physical structure was 
assigned. The unconscious infant instinctively 
seeks the nourishment which nature has provided, 
and without which it would perish, or, at least, its 
health and strength be materially affected. Re- 
spiration in sleep is an instinctive process, which 
is essential to the maintenance of life. Our organs 
of digestion are in constant and needful operation, 
unassisted by any efforts of ours, though some- 
times obstructed, and occasionally injured, by 
repletion or neglect. The birds bmld their nests 
according to their several instincts, and the bees 
form their combs by a process and laws which are 
agreeable, for convenience and economy of space, 
to the strictest mathematical rules. The vegetable 
kingdom, so nearly allied to the animal world, 
discovers also proofs, too numerous to be men- 
tioned, of a mysterious law which regulates its 
operations, from the primary insertion of the acorn 
or seed, through its subsequent progress, to the 
attainment of maturity and final decay. All 
nature teems, not only with life, but with evident 

• Cic. de Nat. Deor., lib. ii. 
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design ; nor can the students of physical science 
fail to observe the continual intervention of some 
mysterious intelligent mind^ whose operations are 
impressed on everything around^ whether on the 
meanest insect and herb^ or the most magnificent 
works of creation. But that such large and com- 
prehensive conception, foresight, and power, or 
such minute formation and embellishment of innu- 
merable insects and flowers can proceed from a 
personified idea of nature, is equally groundless as 
the '' atoms " of Epicurus, or the modern suppo- 
sition of chance. Nature is only the appointed 
regulation of the order of the universe, the law 
which has been given to the world and the inha- 
bitants of creation, aiid likewise to all the opera- 
tions within the animate or inanimate departments 
of its dominion. From Nature, therefore, we are 
compelled to ascend to its author, or its primary 
originating cause, by whom its laws have been 
given and continued, and by whom alone they can 
be finally annulled; and this being is no other 
than he who is the self-existent, supreme, and 
everlasting God, 

IV. Contracting our views from the contem- 
plation of the general works of the universe, and 
the mysterious operations of nature, we would 
next briefly consider the mechanism of the human 
frame, to some of whose peculiar arrangements we 
have previously referred. To consider, however, 
minutely, the fabric which has been assigned as 
the residence of the soul, by which it is animated 
and governed, our present limits forbid. It will 
be sufficient here to state that, viewed apart even 
from the soul, the body which contains it cannot 
be equalled by any known conformation, for beauty 
and dignity, and harmonious adaptation to the 
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offices for which its several parts have been de- 
signed. Omitting, however, an examination of the 
mechanism of our physical structure, which dis- 
plays all the proofs of superhuman agency and 
design, what language can describe the immensity 
of the power which formed its spiritual companion, 
the soul ! Like the universe, to which allusion 
has been made, nothing short of infinity can equal 
the comprehension of the soul. We refer not to 
any extraordinary and higher developments of 
spiritual existence which are occasionally to be 
met with, but limit only our inquiries to the 
spiritual resident within every human being, as 
illustrative of the proof in favour of an almighty 
spiritual creator, by whom it has been originated 
and maintained. By such an invisible agent the 
past, the present, and the future, are contemplated 
in one instantaneous, comprehensive glance. To 
its influence, when exerted, we are indebted for 
the arts of social life and civilization, the dis- 
coveries of science and inventions of art, and all 
the civil constitutions and arrangements which the 
world has witnessed, and which, in some cases, 
have attained a grandeur and evinced political 
wisdom which could hardly be excelled. Nor 
satisfied with the limited province of the world and 
its diversified concerns, have we not observed the 
almost unlimited soul of man not merely extend- 
ing its vision beyond the boundaries of earth, to 
explore the starry firmament of heaven, but 
penetrating into the mysteries of a higher state 
of more spiritual existence, which it vainly strives 
to comprehend? Such a Spiritual nature can- 
not have emanated from so gross and subordinate 
a substance as matter of which our bodies are 
formed. Its mysterious connexion, moreover. 
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with the body which acts as its instrument^ dis- 
covers indications of power and design which 
nothing but infinite intelligence could effect. The 
mutual and respective operations of soul and body 
are evident proofs of a harmonious though inex- 
plicable concert between them, whose general 
results are beneficial to both. But it cannot be 
maintained that this intimate connexion at all 
favours the production of the soul from matter, 
with which it has otherwise no sympathy or com- 
munion. If from nothing, nothing can proceed, 
so neither from so inferior and inert a substance as 
matter can this spiritual energy, the soul, be 
derived. From matter, when a primary influence 
has been exerted upon it, a similar substance may 
be obtained ; and, in like manner, a spiritual pro- 
duction may be derived from a spiritual nature ; 
and as the less cannot originate the greater, so the 
primary spirit which produced the spiritual ex- 
istence within man must be superior, in all respects, 
to that which is produced. What else, however, 
is this but the First Cause of all things, who is re- 
moved far above and beyond all his operations, 
the unsearchable " I AM." 

V. The agreement or universal consent of all na- 
tions in all ages may be considered another power- 
ful argument in proof of the existence of God, 
derived from natural reason itself. This unvarying 
unanimity of belief, though it has formed the subject 
of ridicule among ancient and modern atheists, 
was still sufl&ciently powerful to influence some of 
the wisest philosophers of old, and was regarded 
as an insuperable barrier against the irreligious 
and profligate opinions of the Epicurean school. 
^^ What nation is there," says Cicero, " or what 
race of men, which has not, without any previous 
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instruction^ some notion of the gods? Now^ that 
in which aU men agree must necessarily be true/' 
The universal consent of mankind in a few pri- 
mary and essential principles should possess in- 
finitely more weight than their disagreement re- 
specting minor particulars^ which ought not to 
influence our religious belief. Of these primary 
principles^ the most important and universal has 
been that there exists some eternal principle of all 
things, though, in process of time, subordinate 
divinities were added, acting under the supreme 
authority, however, of the 6 ZtvQ or 6 Zwfi — or the 
ancient principle of life and being — under various 
appellations of ancient times. In short, whatever 
diversities of opinion or practice may exist among 
the numerous families of man, and however re- 
moved they may have been from each other, in 
point of distance or time, all mankind have enter- 
tained a belief of some kind of divinity, to whom 
they have commonly assigned a visible resem- 
blance, and rendered homage and service, either 
from grateful remembrance of benefits, or to 
conciliate his favour and appease his anger. 

VI. But in this inquiry, the power and con- 
trolling influence of conscience, or that governing 
principle which directs and admonishes the soul, 
must not be omitted. It is not needful, we con- 
ceive, to discuss at any length this proof of the 
existence of the Deity, which, as all must be 
aware, prompts us to the performance of good, as 
likewise checks our propensity to evil, and deters 
us from i(s commission. The Greek and Roman 
writers have frequently referred to the influence 
which this moral arbiter, conscience, exerts, and 
have pointedly remarked on the remorse which 
disregard of its warnings and suggestions occa- 
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sions. The demon of Socrates may have been^ 
perhaps, only the unresisted operation of an en- 
lightened judgment, which is nothing more than 
attention to the dictates of this moral principle in 
the soul. All well know, and have constant ex- 
perience of this all but omnipotent principle 
within them — the indication of an ever watchful 
and still more powerful spiritual agent. Hence, 
it has been frequently represented as God^s vice- 
gerent in the soul. 

VII. Having thus endeavoured to illustrate 
the Divine declaration, that *' God is," or really 
exists, by assigning some of the more ordinary 
proofs for the being of God, we shall make a few 
general remarks, in the close of this chapter, on 
the argument derived from the moral government 
of God — or that '^ God is the rewarder of all them 
that diligently seek him." 

The work in which this inquiry is particularly 
considered is well known to theologians, and one 
which cannot be too diligently studied ; namely. 
Bishop Butler^s "Analogy of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed." Its design, according to its great 
author, is to show " that the several parts princi- 
pally objected against in the moral and Christian 
dispensation, including its scheme, its pubUcation, 
and the proof which God has afforded us of its 
truth, — that the particular parts principally ob- 
jected against in this whole dispensation are analo- 
gous to what is experienced in the constitution 
and course of nature, or Providence; that the 
chief objections themselves which are alleged 
against the former, are no other than what may 
be alleged with like justness against the latter, 
where they are found, in fact, to be inconclusive ; 
and that this argument &om analogy is in general 
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unanswerable, and undoubtedly of weight on tbe 
side of religion, notwithstanding the objections 
which may seem to lie against it, and the real 
ground which there may be for difference of opinion 
as to the particular degree of weight which is to 
be laid upon it/' 

In the constitution of human nature (following 
Bishop Butler's mode of reasoning) we find three 
particulars occurring as traces of moral govern- 
ment. The first is the distribution of pleasure 
and pain in the human mind ; in which distribu- 
tion the performance of virtuous actions is attended 
with pleasure, while the indulgence of vicious 
affections and conduct is accompanied by pain. 
The second particular is the consideration of that 
faculty of conscience to which we have already 
briefly referred. As the power of judging on the 
merits of an action or affection, this faculty is 
most important, and proves the existence of a 
superior intelligence guiding and controlling the 
soul. And lastly, the approbation or remorse which 
accompanies compliance with or neglect of the 
dictates of conscience further intimates the exist- 
ence of a superior principle, whose laws, if we 
consult our own interest, must be carefully ob- 
served. The character of God may be likewise 
discovered from the probationary nature of the 
world in which we are temporarily placed. Here 
the opinions of our fellow- men influence our actions 
in addition to the judgment of our own minds. 
Thus the approval or censure of the good rewards 
or punishes our conduct even in this life ; and as 
the world is in a great measure governed by such 
principles, we have hence an additional proof of 
the inoral government of God. Another trace oi 
the divine government is also observed in the civil 
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arrangements by which society is constituted and 
maintained. The government of mankind is, or 
is at least designed to be^ a moral government ; 
and this seems to indicate the rule by which the 
Author of the universe carries on his moral govern- 
ment in every department of his general system. 
And, finally, the conduct or habits of mankind in 
general discovers the existence of a moral govern- 
ment of God, who has ordained that, while excess 
and indulgence are injurious to our health, and idle- 
ness and luxury must be injurious to individuals and 
society, truth, moderation, temperance, and an 
habitual exercise of the moral virtues must pro- 
mote health and happiness, and the prosperity of 
communities of which such persons are members. 
Hence arises in our minds an expectation of a 
higher state of rewards and punishments corre- 
sponding to what we now observe in the constitu- 
tion of human nature ; " a kingdom of righteous- 
ness,'* where men shall be eternally rewarded or 
punished in a greater degree than can be expected 
in this brief and probationary existence. In that 
future state of retribution all disorders and dis- 
crepancies will be removed, the natural conse- 
quences of actions will be allowed freely to operate, 
virtue shall be rewarded, and vice shall be com- 
pletely and for ever condemned. 

To conclude, we have endeavoured, in this 
chapter^ to establish the following truths : — 

I. That no being could have originated itself, 
or it must have acted before it had a beginning ; 

II. That accordingly some being must have had 
an existence from all eternity ; 

III. That no being possessing an existence like 
that of finite creatures could have existed from all 
eternity; and 
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IV. That this eternal being must therefore be 
the creator of the universe, and possess a nature 
wholly dissimilar from his creatures, and be in- 
vested with infinite perfection. 

" If/' says Addison, '' we consider the idea 
which wise men, by the light of reason, have 
framed of the Divine Being, it amounts to this : 
that he has in him all the perfection of a spiritual 
nature ; and since we have no notion of any kind 
of spiritual perfection but what we discover in our 
souls, we join infinitude to each kind of these per- 
fections ; and what is a faculty in a human soul 
becomes an attribute in God. We exist in place 
and time ; the Divine Being fills the immensity of 
space with his presence, and inhabits eternity. 
We are possessed of a little power and a little 
knowledge; the Divine Being is almighty and 
omniscient. In short, by adding infinity to any 
kind of perfection we enjoy, and by joining all 
these different kinds of perfections in one being, 
we form our idea of the great Sovereign of 
Nature.'^ 

To the same purpose Locke expresses him- 
self in his work on the Human Understanding. 
" If,'' says he, *' we examine the idea we have of 
the Incomprehensible Supreme Being, we shall 

find that the complex ideas we have 

both of God and separate spirits are made up of 
the simple ideas we receive from reflection; viz., 
from what we experiment in ourselves having got 
the ideas of existence and duration, of knowledge 
and power, of pleasure and happiness, and of 
several other qualities and powers, which it is 
better to have than to be without ; when we would 
frame an idea the most suitable we can to the 
Supreme Being, we enlarge every one of these 
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with our idea of infinity ; and so, putting them to- 
gether, make our complex idea of God/' 

In assigning infinite perfection to the Supreme 
Being, the attributes of omnipresence and omnis- 
cience, of infinity, supreme wisdom and goodness, 
&c., together with a general superintending provi- 
dence and care of all that he has formed, ore 
necessarily included in the character which be- 
longs to the Creator and Preserver of the universe. 
"The stamp of the Divinity,^' says F6nelon, 
"appears upon everything in the universe; the 
heavens, the earth, vegetables, animals, and men 
more than all the rest, visibly bear it. The whole 
shows us a fixed design, a concatenation of subordi- 
nate causes, which are all conducted with order by 
one superior cause. . . • Let man, therefore, 
admire that which he understands, and wonder in 
silence at those things which he does not compre- 
hend. But, after all, the real defects '* (of the 
universe) "are only imperfections which the 
Almighty was pleased to leave in it, to remind us 
that he called forth the world out of nothing. 
There is not anything in the universe but what 
does and ought to bear equally imprinted on it 
these two opposite characters — on one side the 
seal or stamp of the Infinite Artist upon his work, 
and on the other the mark of that original nothing 
from which it was extracted, and into which it 
may again fall every moment. It is an incom- 
prehensible mixture of meanness and grandeur, — of 
frailty in the matter and art in the workmanship. 
The hand of God is conspicuous in everything, 
even in a worm that crawls upon the earth ; at 
the same time imperfection and nothingness 
everywhere appear, even in the most comprehen- 
sive and sublime genius. All that which is not 
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God can have but a limited perfection ; and that 
which has but a limited perfection remains always 
imperfect on the side where the boundary is per- 
ceptible^ and denotes a possibility of addition and 
improvement. The creature would be the Creator 
himself if it wanted nothing ; for it would then 
have the fiilness of perfection, which is the Divinity 
itself. But as soon as it falls short of infinity, it 
necessarily becomes bounded in perfection ; or, in 
other words, it is imperfect on one side or the 
other. It may have a greater or smaller degree of 
imperfection; but, after all, it must still be im- 
perfect. . . . What [then] is the result of all 
this ? The inference strikes us without searching 
for it. . If, as Minutius Felix observes, so much 
wisdom and penetration were requisite only to 
observe the marvellous order and design of the 
stnicture of the universe, how much more, by 
parity of reason, were necessary to form this uni- 
verse? If philosophers are so much admired 
because they discourse only a small part of the 
secrets of that wisdom which made all things, a 
man must be blind indeed who does not admire 
that wisdom itself.'^ 

Even a heathen could thus write of the Supreme 
Being : — 

" Qui mare et terras variisque mundum temperat horis ; 
Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nee viget quicquam simHe aut secundum." * 

Hon. lib. 1, Ode 12. 

* Who rules the sea and land and universe with peri- 
odical seasons ; hy whom nothing greater than himself is 
produced, nor does anything exist resembling or second to 
himself. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PRIMITIVE AND FATBIAECUAL RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

As the object of this treatise is ^^ to trace primi- 
tive truth in the traditions and religious rites of 
the principal nations of the world/^ it wiU be ne- 
cessary^ in the first instance^ to give some account 
of the primitive and patriarchal religion^ from the 
former of which, and in a great measure from the 
latter^ the remains of primitive truth were in sub- 
sequent ages derived. It cannot be supposed, and 
in this supposition the apostle concurs, that God 
intended man, during a period of four thousand 
years, should remain without any knowledge of 
himself, or the means of securing his favour, what- 
ever corruptions, in the process of time, may have 
nearly overwhelmed the primitive religious belief. 
The religion of our first parents in Paradise was 
the love and service of God, without any knowledge 
of sin ; but, after the transgression of Adam, their 
whole nature, and consequently religious system, 
was chauged. In great mercy the Almighty pro- 
mised a remedy for the primeval transgression — 
namely, the promise of a Deliverer from the con- 
sequence of Adam's apostacy, in the divine de- 
nunciation on the Tempter — " I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman^ and between thy 
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seed and her seed : it shall braise thy head^ and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.* From subsequent 
passages of the sacred volume we learn that this 
prediction contained a promise of the Messiah^ who, 
according to the flesh, was to descend from Adam, 
and make an atonement for the sins of the world. 
Holy Scripture does not deal commonly in detail, 
but we have reason to believe, from this and other 
passages, that a sufficient intimation was made to 
our first parents, that the seed of the woman, or 
the promised Messiah, was to become an expiatory 
propitiation for the transgressions of man. From 
this period, accordingly, the origin of sacrifices 
must be traced, which were emblematical or typi- 
cal of the great sacrifice to be hereafter offered up 
for the sins of the world. 

That sacrifices accordingly were of divine insti- 
tution, and that they were observed by our first 
parents after their expulsion fipom Eden, is evident, 
we conceive, &om the practice of Cain and Abel, 
the former of whom " brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord /' while Abel 
*' brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of the 
fat thereof. And the Lord," it is added, "had 
respect unto Abel and to his offering; but unto 
Cain and to his offering, he had not respect.^' 
On the displeasure of Cain at this rejection of his 
offering by God, the Almighty remonstrated with 
him in the terms which follow : — " If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted ? And if thou 
doest not well, sin (or a sin-offering) lieth at thy 
door/'t By " 8iii>" or a sin-offering, is meant a 
sacrifice similar to Abel's, namely, of the "first- 
lings of the flock," or a lamb, which was designed 

* Gen. iii. 16. f G^en. iv. 3, 4, 5, 7. 
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to be typical of the piacular atonement hereafter 
for Adam's transgression, the lamb slain from the 
" foundation of the world/' An offering of the 
" fruit of the ground/' such as Cain had presented, 
had no emblematical meaning or typical virtue, 
and could not therefore be accepted as an atone- 
ment by God. This, then, constituted the offence 
of Cain, and the well-doing or obedience of Abel; 
the former paid no regard to the divine require- 
ment, and expressed no desire for the pardon of 
his own offences and his hereditary guilt — while 
the latter obeyed the injunction of the Lord, and 
offered of the firstlings of his flock as a sin-offering 
or atonement, for which he found favour with 
God. Such, we find, is the intimation of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—" By faith 
Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he 
was righteous, God testifying of his gifts ; and by 
it he, being dead, yet speaketh."* 

We have been the more particular in mention- 
ing the divine institution and nature of sacrifices, 
and the practice of this rite in the family of Adam, 
because the whole of religion in after ages hinged 
or turned upon this divine injunction, as the whole 
virtue of sacrificial institutions was derived from 
their prospective relation to the future sacrifice of 
the '^ seed of the woman," in whom " all the na- 
tions and families of the earth were ' hereafter ' to 
be blessed." " Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sin," and the promised deliverer 
of man from the consequences of Adam's dis- 
obedience, by which, as their representative, he 
entailed upon his descendants an infected or cor- 

* Heb. xi. 4. 
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rupted nature^ was to become at once tlie victim 
and the priest through whom a satisfactory expia- 
tion was rendered to God. Partakings as we shall 
have occasion afterwards to show, of the divine 
essence or nature, this all-sufficient atonement to 
be offered in the ^'fulness of time'' was designed 
to " save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them. For such an high priest became 
us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens — who 
needeth not daily to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people's : for this he 
did once when he offered up himself."* 

In confirmation of the prospective reference of 
sacrificial institutions to the death of the Messiah, 
or promised Anointed of God, the expression of 
the inspired writer to the Hebrews, that, by Abel's 
sacrifice, "he, being dead, yet speaketh," is 
worthy of remark. This significant expression 
would seem to intimate, that except the sacrifice 
offered by this descendant of Adam immediately 
after the transgression in Paradise, and his parent's 
expulsion, whereby he " obtained witness that he 
was righteous," no other method could possibly 
be effectual to find favour and acceptance with 
God ; and that to secure our justification, and be 
accounted " righteous " with Abel, there must be 
an offering similar to his. Thus the testimony of 
Abel to the necessity of a sin-offering, or atone- 
ment, by the sacrifice of a " firstling of the flock," 
was designed to intimate to every succeeding age, 
and to all the future posterity of Adam, that the 
foundation of all acceptable religion was the offer- 

* Heb. vii. 25—28. 
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ing of this typical emblem of a Diyine Bedeemer 
of man. Whenever, aecordiDgly, we find traces 
of this primitive practice, we may feel assured that 
it derived its origin, not firom any hnman inven- 
tion, bnt firom its divine institution and injunction 
to Adam, as the only appointed medium for pro- 
curing foi^veness, and expiating human offences. 
The univenality of this practice, in all nations and 
times, renders its deduction firom the primeval in- 
stitution more probable — nay, renders it morally 
certain. Like Abel, they were thus to be counted 
righteous, or justified by the mysterious virtue of 
this prospective atonement, to the truth of which 
this primitive martyr for /ai/A atui obedience Besled 
his testimony with his blood. Thus '' he, being 
dead, still speaketh,'' or remained a standing wit- 
ness of the only true and satisfactory expiation for 
sin, till the coming of the promised seed to all the 
nations of the earth. 

And so, accordingly, we find that Noah, the 
second founder of the human race, who, we are 
told, " found grace in the eyes of the Lord *' when 
*' all flesh had corrupted its way on the earth,'* * 
conformed exactly to the originid divine institution 
and the practice of Abel, by offering up sacrifices 
as a burnt-offering to the Lord ; and " Noah," we 
read, '' builded an altar unto the Lord,*' after the 
deluge, ''and took of every clean beast and of 
every dean fowl, and offered bumt-pfferings on 
the altar. And the Lord smelled a sweet savour. 
And the Lord said in his hearty I will not again 
curse the ground any more for man's sake ; for the 
imagination of man's heart is evil firom his youth '^ 
(hence the necessity of a sin-offering) : " neither 

* Gen. vi. 8—12. 
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will I again smite any more everything living as I 
have done/^ * And precisely similar was the con- 
duct of Abraham^ who constantly erected an altar 
to the Lord, wherever he came, in his wanderings 
through Canaan and Egypt, as the following pas- 
sages prove : — '^ And the Lord appeared unto 
Abraham, and said, unto thy seed will I give this 
land : and there builded he an altar unto the Lord, 
who appeared unto him. And he removed from 
thence unto a mountain on the east of Bethel, 
and pitched his tent; and there he builded an 
altar unto the Lord/^ f On his departure from 
Egypt, we are told that " he went on his journeys 
from the south even to Bethel, unto the place of 
the altar, which he had made there at the first : 
and there Abram called on the name of the Lord/' 
And again, at a subsequent divine command, 
"Abram removed his tent, and came and dwelt 
in the plain of Mamre which is Hebron, and built 
there an altar unto the Lord/' $ 

Such are a few of the intimations respecting 
Abraham's habitual compliance with the divii^e 
institution of sacrifice, which is correlative and 
essential to an altar. These intimations might be 
easily multiplied ; as, for example, when the Lord 
made a covenant with him, and promised him the 
land of Canaan, in which he was journeying, as an 
inheritance to his descendants, he was commanded 
to oflfer up a heifer, a she-goat, a ram, a turtle- 
dove, and a young pigeon, to be a pledge of the co- 
venant made between the patriarch and God. We 
must not omit, however, to take notice of the in- 
tended sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, which was 

* Gen. viii. 20-22. + Gen. xii. 7-9. 

Gen. xiii. 8/4, 18. 
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designed to be a still clearer type and manifes- 
tation of the Saviour's atonement, and to which 
aUusion is made in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as 
an act of transcendant faith on the part of the 
patriarch, both in the promises of God, in refer- 
ence to his descendants, and also of a Deliverer, in 
whom all the families of the earth were to be 
blessed. " By faith Abraham,'^ says the inspired 
writer, " when he was tried, offered up Isaac ; and 
he that had received the promises, offered up his 
only begotten son, of whom it was said that in 
Isaac shall thy seed be called : accounting that 
God was able to raise him up, even from the dead ; 
from whence, also, he received him in a figure/' * 
For such acts of faith Abraham received the 
Divine approbation, and the title, in all ages, of 
the " Father of the Faithful,'' of whom it is said 
^^ he believed in the Lord, and he counted it to 
him for righteousness." t 

It is proper also to observe, that there is another 
and stiU higher kind of religious worship men- 
tioned in the history of Abraham, connected with 
the appearance of Melchizedek, after the destruc- 
tion of the king of Sodom and his confederates, 
which seems to bear a mysterious allusion to the 
commemorative ordinance of the supper of our 
Lord. '^ And Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine ; and he was the priest of the 
most high God. And he blessed him, and said. 
Blessed be Abram of the most high God, possessor 
of heaven and earth: and blessed be the most 
high God, who hath delivered thine enemies into 
thy hand. And he gave him tithes of all." % To 
this mysterious personage the author of the Epistle 

* Heb. xi. 19, 20. + Gen. xv. 6. 

I Gen. xiv. 18—21. 
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to the Hebrews thus refers : " For this Melchize- 
dek, priest of the most high God, who met Abra- 
ham returning from the slaughter of the kings^ 
and blessed him ; to whom also Abraham gave a 
tenth part of all ; first beings by interpretation. 
King of Righteousness, and after that, also. King 
of Salem, which is King of Peace ; without father, 
without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life ; but, made like 
unto the Son of God, abideth a priest continually. 
Now consider how great this man was, imto whom 
even the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of the 
spoils/' And " after the similitude of Melchize- 
dek there ariseth'^ (adds this inspired author) 
" another priest, who is made, not after the law of 
a carnal commandment, but aiter the power of an 
endless life. For he testifieth, Thou art a priest 

for ever, after the order of Melchizedek 

For those (that is, the Israelitish) priests were 
made without an oath ; but this with an oath, by 
him that said unto him, the Lord sware, and will 
not repent. Thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchizedek. By so much was Jesus 
made a surety of a better testament.*'* 

In the primitive ages the temples for divine 
worship were neither regular buildings, nor had 
any ceilings or roofs. The classical temples of 
Greece and Rome were mostly of this description ; 
and the Druidical remains at Avebury and Stone- 
henge in Wiltshire (which, as being of Phoenician 
and Egyptian origin, are esteemed, particularly 
the former, the most ancient in the world,) are 
built of unhewn, irregular-shaped stones, like 
those erected at GUgal, and are open to the vault 

* Heb. vii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 16. 16, 17, 21, 22. 
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of heayen. The primitive altars were built of 
earth or turf, and subsequently of unhewn stones. 
If the sacrifice was acceptable to the Divine Being, 
it was usually consumed by a miraculous fire from 
heaven. In those ages the father of a family was 
legislator and priest; and we have no reason to 
doubt that, till the confusion of tongues at Babel, 
and the consequent dispersion of mankind, all the 
inhabitants of the world were of the same religion. 
The institution of the Sabbath likewise was 
patriarchal, long antecedent to the time of the 
Mosaical dispensation. "On the seventh day,'* 
we are informed in the commencement of Genesis, 
" God ended his work which he had made ; and 
he rested on the seventh day from all his works 
which he had made. And God blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it; because that in it he had 
rested from all his work which God created and 
made.'^* In the decalogue or moral law delivered 
to the Jews in the wilderness, the fourth com- 
mandment merely re-enacted this divine institu- 
tion, and expressly enjoins the Israelites to " re- 
member^^ the Sabbath-day, which had been origi- 
nally instituted after the Creation, and which they 
had probably forgotten to keep holy during their 
long residence in Egypt. Though no other men- 
tion is made of the Sabbatical day of rest during 
the patriarchal dispensation, there is every reason 
to believe, particularly from this allusion in the 
moral law to its institution, that the Sabbath-day, 
as a day of rest, which the expression implies, and 
likewise of worship and " calling on the name of 
the Lord,'^ was observed by the patriarchs and 
others till the going down of the Israelites to 

* Gen. ii. 2, 3. 
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Egypt. The same reasons which induced the 
Almighty to revive the institution of the Sabbath- 
day in the wilderness applies equally, we think, to 
its original institution and its observance in the 
patriarchal dispensation. ^'Thou madest known 
unto them/' that is, the Israelites, says Nehemiah, 
" thy holy Sdbbath, and commandedst them pre- 
cepts, statutes, and laws, by the hand of Moses, 
thy servant ;''* and " moreover also,*' said God in 
Ezekiel, " I gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign 
between me and them, that they might know that 

I am the Lord that sanctify them. But my 

Sabbaths they greatly polluted : then I said, I will 
pour out my fury upon them in the wilderness to 
consume them.'' And further remonstrating with 
his people, the Lord commands them to hallow his 
Sabbaths; " and they shall be a sign," said God, 
" between me and you, that ye may know that I 
am the Lord your God."t *^The institution of 
the Sabbath," says Matthew Henry, " was a sign 
of God's good- will to them, and their observance 
of it a sign of their regard to him; that they 
might. know that I am the Lord that sanctify 
them. By their attendance on God in solemn 
assemblies on Sabbath-days, they were made to 
increase in the knowledge of God, in an experi- 
mental knowledge of the powers and pleasures of 
his sanctifying grace. Sabbaths are signs ; it is a 
sign that men have a sense of religion, and that 
there is some good correspondence between them 
and God, while they make conscience of keeping 
holy the Sabbath-day." 

These reasons for this divine institution of the 
Sabbath, as already observed, apply equally to the 

♦ Neh. ix. U. . \ Ezek. xx. 12, 13, 20. 
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patriarchal as the Mosaic dispensation. To the 
Israelites they were meant to be a sign of God's 
covenant with them, and of their distinction as a 
peculiar people^ separated from all the nations of 
the earth. After the birth of Enos^ the son of 
Seth and grandson of Adam^ a similar distinction 
seems to have been made between the descendants 
of Cain and those of his brother Seth^ whom his 
mother regarded as '^ another seed appointed by 
God instead of Abel, whom Cain slew/' " Then 
began men/' we are told, " to call upon the name 
of the Lord ;'' * or, in other words, when the 
posterity of Cain bcKsame distinguished for their 
wickedness, and were emphatically designated 
'^ the sons of men," the descendants of Seth and 
Enos retained the primitive faith of their grand- 
father Adam, and began more publicly to profess 
God's worship, and were in a peculiar manner 
known as the " sons of God." It can scarcely, 
therefore, be doubted that this public profession of 
religious worship implied in the words, ^'calling 
on the name of the Lord," would be in a peculiar 
manner observed on the Sabbath-4ay as a. day of 
holy rest, of divine institution and appointment. 
And once more we may observe, in confirmation 
of the Sabbath-day being known and observed by 
the descendants of Seth and Abraham previous 
to the delivery of the moral law, that a double 
portion of manna was appointed to be gathered by 
the Israelites on the sixth day of the week, because 
the seventh day was a day of rest, and holy to the 
Lord. '^On the sixth day," said the Lord to 
Moses, ^^ they shall prepare that which they bring 
in, and it shall be twice as much as they gather 

* Gen. iv. 26. 
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daily. • . . And Moses saith unto them, This 
is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow is 
the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord. . . • 
Eat that to-day, for to-day is a Sabbath unto the 
Lord ; to-day ye shall not find it in the field. Six 
days ye shall gather it, but on the seventh day, 
which is the Sabbath, in it there shall be none. 
. . . For the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, 
therefore he giveth you on the sixth day the 
bread of two days. Abide ye every man in his 
place: let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day. So the people rested on the seventh 
day.'^ * This event took place previous to the pro- 
mulgation of the moral law and re-establishment 
of the fourth commandment. 

The observance of the Sabbath-day and of public 
worship, or " calling on the name of the Lord,'* « 
seemed to have gone accordingly together in the 
primitive ages of the world. That there were some 
places consecrated or set apart for Divine worship, 
is evident from another expression, of persons 
resorting somewhere to " inquire of the Lord.'' 
Thus Rebecca, we read, " went to inqtdre of the 
Lord^^ t previous to the birth of Esau and Jacob. 
This expression, '^ to inquire of the Lord,'' is con- 
tinually employed in the sacred volume for repair- 
ing to the house of the Lord, to obtain information 
or perform any religious worship or service. 
When David, for example, fled from Saul and 
obtained hallowed bread from Ahimelech the 
priest, Ahimelech is said to have " inquired of the 
Lord for him," for which he and his household 
were put to death by Saul, the then monarch of 

♦ Exod. xvi. 5, 23, 26, 29, 80, 
f Gen. XXV. 22. 
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the Israelitish people.* In a multitude of other 
places the same expression is used for frequenting 
or resorting to the house of the Lord : a few out 
of many of these passages are referred to in the 
note, f When, therefore, this term is employed 
in connection with " calling on the name of the 
Lord,^^ and the divine institution of the Sabbath 
as a holy day of rest, and a sign of distinction of 
the people of the Lord, we think the inference is 
just, that public religious rites were performed in 
certain appointed places, on a festival of divine 
institution, when God himself rested from the 
works of creation, by the servants of God in the 
patriarchal age. For, as remarked by the writer 
already referred to, God " rested on that day, . . . 
and then sanctified it, and appointed us, on that 
day, to rest and take a complacency in the Creator; 
and his rest is, in the fourth commandment, made 
a reason for ours after six days^ labour. The 
solemn observation of one day in seven, as a day 
of holy rest and holy work, to God^s honour, is the 
indispensable duty of all those to whom God has 
revesded his holy Sabbaths. The way of Sabbath- 
sanctification is the good old way (Rev. vi. 16). 
Sabbaths are as ancient as the world, and I see no 
reason to doubt that the Sabbath, being now insti- 
tuted in innocency, was righteously observed by 
the people of God throughout the patriarchal age. 
The Sabbath of the Lord is truly honourable, and 
we have reason to honour it for the sake of its 
antiquity, its great Author, the sanctification of 

* 1 Sam. xxii. 10. 

t Exod. xviii. 15 ; 1 Sam. ix. 9 ; 1 Kings xxii. 5 ; 2 
Chron. xviii. 4, 6, 7 ; 2 Kings iii. 11, viii. 8, xvi. 15, xxii. 13 ; 
1 Chron. xxi. 30 ; Fsahu xxvii. 4 ; £zek. xx. 1 ; Jer. xxi. 2, 
&c. &c. 
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the first Sabbath by the holy God himself, and, in 
obedience to him, by our first parents in innocency. 
The Sabbath-day is a blessed day, for God blessed 
it; and that which he blesses is blessed indeed. 
God has put an honour upon it— has appointed us, 
on that day, to bless him, and has promised on 
that day to meet and bless us. The Sabbath-day 
is a holy day, for God has sanctified it. He has 
separated and distinguished it firom the rest of the 
days of the week, and he has consecrated it, and 
set it apart to himself and his own service and 
honour.* 

We have already alluded to the sacrifices ofiered 
in the patriarchal age, and have shown that the 
most important was that of a lamb of the " first- 
lings of the flock ;'* but there were other sacrifices 
used in those e^ly ages, which must also be men- 
tioned. There were burnt-offerings, f and peace- 
offerings likewise,} when, on the truce made be- 
tween Jacob and Laban, Jacob offered sacrifice. 
First fruits also were offered,§ and tithes. || The 
first fruits were a handful of the ears of corn 
when they were ripe, which were offered to God, 
that the whole might be thereby sanctified. Pre- 
vious to the law, tithes seem to have been paid; 

^ " Though it is commonly taken for granted that the 
Christian Sabbath we observe, reckoning from the Creation, 
is not the seventh, but the first day of the week, yet being 
a seventh day, and we in it celebrating the rest of God the 
Son, and the finishing the work of our redemption, we may 
and ought to act faith upon this original institution of the 
Sabbath-day, and to commemorate the work of creation to 
the honour of the great Creator, who is therefore worthy to 
receive, on that day, blessing, and honour, and praise, from 
all religious assemblies." — Henry's Comm. on Oen. ii. 2, 3. 

\ Gen. viii. 22. J Gen. xxxi. 54. 

§ Gen. iv. 4. || Gen. xiv. 20 ; xxviii. 22. 
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becaase, even without a divine commandment, 
mankind were sensible that they were bound in 
gratitude to offer the tenth of their increase to 
God, from whose bounty they received all that 
they possessed. They seem to have been then 
fully aware that the worship of God and religion 
could not be maintained without tithes, which was 
afterwards more distinctly enjoined under the 
Levitical institution. 

The great object, however, of the primitive wor- 
ship was to direct the attention of the worshippers 
to the great sacrifice or atonement to be afterwards 
offered for the transgressions of man. Burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings were only of a secon- 
dary nature, and were not to be put in competition 
with the sacrifice of animals, which was designed 
more ftdly to typify or represent the sacrifice of 
the "promised seed,'^ as an expiation of the 
primeval offence, and the actual transgressions of I 

men. How much more important, then, was such i 

a sacrifice as that of Isaac, who was virtually, if i 

not actually, offered up by his father Abraham, i 

and which, as the author of the " Divine Legation I 

of Moses'^ seems justly to think, was referred to 
by our Lord in the remarkable expression, " Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he i 

saw it, and was glad.^^* According to the author i 

just mentioned, that event, namely — the rejoicing i 

of Abraham — took place on the occasion of the i 

sacrifice of Isaac, when, as a reward of his faithful i 

obedience, a revelation was made to him of the I 

future coming and sacrifice of the promised seed, 
in whom his posterity, and " all the families'^ and 
"nations of the earth, were to be blessed.'^ This, 

♦ St. John viii. 26. 
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then was the grand object of patriarchal worship 
to which all their sacrifices had a prospective 
allusion; just as our eucharistic and comme- 
morative ordinances bear a retrospective reference 
to the atonement of Christ. In this qualified 
sense Christianity may be regarded as a repub- 
lication of the religion of nature, or the primi- 
tive faith, only with infinitely clearer views con- 
cerning the divine satisfaction for the sins of the 
world. 

When the corruptions of mankind began to in- 
crease, and the human race to multiply and spread 
over the earth, it pleased God to choose Abraham 
and his descendants to be a separate and peculiar 
people to himself; and, as a fiu*ther mark of dis- 
tinction, he appointed the rite of circumcision, 
which was afterwards renewed to the Israelites in 
the wilderness. ^' When Abram was ninety years 
and nine,^^ we are informed that " the Lord ap- 
peared to Abram, and said unto him, I am the 
Almighty God : walk before me, and be thou per- 
fect. And I will make my covenant between me 

and thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly 

Thou shalt keep my covenant therefore, thou and 
thy seed after thee in their generations. This is 
my covenant which ye shall keep between me and 
you and thy seed after thee: every man-child 
among you shall be circumcised ; and it shall be 
a token of the covenant betwixt me and you. 
And he that is eight days old shall be circumcised 
among you, every man-child in your generations ; 
he that is born in the house, or bought with 
money of any stranger, which is not of thy seed. 

And the uncircumcised man-child, whose 

flesh of his foreskin is not circumcised, that soul 
shall be cut off from his people; he hath broken 

D 
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my covenant.^^* To this dmne rite accordingly, 
Abraham, with his son Isaac and household, sub- 
mitted ; and this ordinance has always been con- 
tinued among his descendants, both Jews and 
Arabians, and other nations. This rite of circum- 
cision is called, in the Epistle to the Roman8,f 
a " sign and seal of the covenant'^ made with 
Abraham by God, by which he and his pos- 
terity became entitled to an inheritance in the 
land of Canaan, and to be the chosen people of 
God. This divine ordinance acquires an additional 
interest, as forming the type and precursor of 
baptism, in virtue of which Christian rite we are 
received into the family of God, and entitled, if 
we comply with our baptismal engagements, to the 
benefits of Christ's death and resurrection. Cir- 
cumcision was- accordingly a sacramentary sign or 
seal of a divine covenant in the patriarchal age, 
and under the Levitical institutions, just as bap- 
tism became afterwards a sacramentary sign or 
seal of the ^' better covenant established on better 
promises,'' namely, ''life and immortality through 
Jesus Christ." Hence the patriarchal times were 
not without a sacrament or pledge of divine pro- 
mises and grace. 

Nor are we to assume that the primitive ages 
did not receive religious instruction, explaining 
and enforcing the divine precepts and statutes, 
when they were assembled at their domestic or 
public altars, to " enquire of" and ''call upon the 
name of the Lord." As we have already re- 
marked, each father of a family, and more parti- 
cularly the patriarch or head of a tribe, like Abra- 
ham, was originally the legislator and priest to his 

* Gen xvii. 1, 2, 9—15. f Bom. iv. 11. 
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own household or tribe ; for which cause it is be- 
lieved that the destroying angel spared the first- 
bom of the Hebrews in Egypt. It may here be 
observed, that as the priesthood peculiarly belonged, 
in the patriarchal age, to the first-born of every 
family, the tribe of Levi was afterwards substituted 
for the first-bom of every household, and was 
separated for the office of the priesthood through- 
out the Mosaical dispensation. An instance of 
this original form of priesthood is mentioned in 
Genesis: — "I know Abraham,^^ said the Lord, 
'' that he will command his children and his house- 
hold after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which he had 
spoken of him.^^* The Apostle Jude likewise ac- 
quaints us that "Enoch also, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied'' of the ungodly in his time, 
" saying. Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thou- 
sand of his saints to execute judgment upon all, 
and to convince all that are ungodly among them 
of all their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly 
committed, and of all their hard speeches which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against them/'f 
" God spared not,'' says St. Peter, "the old world, 
but saved Noah, the eighth person, a preacher of 
righteousness, bringing in the flood upon the world 
of the ungodly."J From these intimations it is 
evident that the ungodly were warned and admo- 
nished by such patriarchs as Enoch, Noah, and 
others, the former of whom, according to St. Jude, 
was a prophet of the Lord, and because he 
" walked with God, was not," (that is, was removed 
miraculously from the earth) " for God took him ;"§ 

* Gen. xviii. 19. t Jude 14, 16. 

t 2 Pet. ii. 4, 5. § Gen. v. 24. 

d2 
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and " Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord/^ 
and "walked with God/^* and is described by St. 
Peter as "a pieacher of righteousness/' If the 
patriarchs Enoch and Noah were thus prophets of 
the Lord, preachers of righteousness, and warned 
the world of the ungodly ; — and if Abraham com- 
manded his children and his household after him 
to " keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment/' — then we may confidently conclude 
that, besides the sacrament of circumcision, there 
was a "preaching of righteousness'* observed in 
the patriarchal age, for the maintenance of divine 
truth, and that the people might be enabled to 
'^keep the way of the Lord/' 

"The Rabbins pretend," says Calmet, "that 
God gave Noah and his sons certain precepts, 
which contain the natural duty common to all 
men, the observation of which alone will be 
sufficient to save them. The Hebrews would not 
suffer any stranger to dwell in their country, un- 
less he would conform to them. These precepts 
''are as follows : — 

"1. Obedience is due to judges, magistrates, 
and princes. 

" 2. The worship of false gods, superstition, and 
sacrilege, are absolutely forbidden. 

" 3. Also cursing the name of God, blasphemies, 
and false oaths. 

" 4. Likewise all incestuous and unlawful con-^ 
junctions, &c. 

" 5. Also, the eflFusion of blood of all sorts of 
living animals, murder, wounds, and mutilations. 

" 6. Also thefts, cheats, lying, &c. 

" 7. Certain parts of a living animal are not to 
be eaten, &c. 

* Gen. vi. 8, 10. 
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" Maimonides says that the first six of these 
precepts were given by Adam ; the seventh was 
added by Noah. What inclines us to doubt 
their antiquity is^ that no mention is made of 
these precepts in Scripture, in Onkelos, in Jose- 
phus, in Philo, nor in any ancient father/' * 

Whatever credence may be given to the alleged 
precepts of Noah, there are several intimations in 
the Book of Genesis, which would seem to imply 
that a divine law had been given to the patriarchs 
similar in substance to the requirements of the 
moral law delivered to the Israelites at Sinai. 

1. The universal belief in the patriarchal age 
i n the Lord Jehovah is only the repeated injunc- 
tion of the first commandment of the decalogue. 

2. The injunction of Jacob to his household, 
evidently by the direction of God, to " put away 
the strange gods that are among you,'' f is the 
substance of the second commandment. 

3. The injunction of Abraham to his steward, 
when he sent him to procure a wife for his son 
Isaac, distinctly proves the reverence for an oath 
entertained in the patriarchal age. '^ Put," says 
Abraham, "I pray thee, thy htod under my 
thigh ; and I will make thee swear by the Lord, 
the God of heaven and the God of the earth, that 
thou shalt not take a wife unto my son of the 
daughters of the Canaanites, among whom I 
dwell." t This embodies the substance of the 
third commandment. 

4. The Divine institution of the Sabbath has 
been already referred to. 

5. The reverence of Shem and Japheth, as 
also of Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, to their parents, 

* Calmet's Diet. &c. f Gen. xxxv. 2. 

I Gen. xxiv. 2, 3. 
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and the punisbment of Ham for his unfilial con- 
duct^ intimates a knowledge of the natural duty 
enjoined in the fifth precept of the decalogue. 

6. The punishment of Cain, and frequent de- 
nunciations against the '^ violence which filled the 
earth/' proves the divine displeasure against 
murder, as forbidden by the sixth commandment. 

7. The language and conduct of Abimelech to 
Isaac, in which he expresses his fear lest Abra- 
ham's deception in reference to Sarah his wife, in 
calling her his sister, might " bring guiltiness upon 
them,''* had any misconduct taken place, dis- 
covers a knowledge and respect for the prohibi- 
tion of the seventh commandment. The same 
thing may also be inferred from Joseph's reply to 
his master Potiphar's wife — " How can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God ?" + 

8. The expostulation of the sons of JacoD, when 
accused of theft by the steward of Joseph's house- 
hold, is in strict accordance with the prohibition 
of the eighth commandment — '^ God forbid that 
thy servant should do this thing. How should we 
steal out of thy lord's house silver or gold ? With 
whomsoever of thy servants it be found, both let 
him die, and we also will be my Lord's bonds- 
jnen." % 

9. The deception practised by Rebecca and 
Jacob upon Isaac, in the latter supplanting and 
depriving his brother Esau by subtlety and false- 
hood of his birthright, was an express violation of 
the ninth moral prohibition, and was subsequently 
punished (besides the occurrence of other mis- 
fortunes) by a similar deception practised by his 
father-in-law, Laban, upon lumself : — " Your father 

* Gen. xxxvi. 10. t Gen. xxxix. 9. 

t Gen. xliv. 7-10. 
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hath deceived me and changed my wages ten 
times/' * 

10. The conduct of Jacob and Rebecca in covet- 
ing Esau's heritage, for which both were punished 
(the latter by the final removal of her son, whom 
she never saw again, and the former by all the 
misfortunes of his subsequent life), f was an ex- 
press violation of the tenth commandment of the 
moral law. 

Another writer. Dr. Hurd, states that the senti- 
ments of those men who lived soon after the 
deluge seemed to be plain, artless, and simple. 
They looked upon God as their Maker, they 
trusted in his providence, and their views were 
directed forwards to that glorious Person who was 
to make an atonement for their sins. | It appears 
evident that soon after the dispersion of the chil- 
dren of Noah by the confusion of tongues, many 
human inventions took place in religion, which 
occasioned the calling of Abraham, that in his 
family he might preserve the worship of the true 
God,'' § 

Thus have we endeavoured to show, from the 
intimations in Scripture, the religious ordinances 
and belief of the primitive and patriarchal ages. 
The particulars of the patriarchal religion may be 
enumerated as follows : — 

1. Belief in the one living and true God, or the 
Lord Jehovah, which is supposed to involve the 
three persons of the Godhead. 

2. The offering up of sacrifices, namely, peace- 

• Gen. xxxi. 7. f Gen. xlvii. 9. 

I Kurd's Rites, &o. 

§ Of this we have a well-known instance in the prophecy 
of Balaam, and likewise in the Abrahamic religion oi Job, 
and his faith in a promised redemption. 
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offerings^ bumt-offeiings, &c.^ and animals^ espe- 
cially flie "firstlings of the flock/' 

8. Observance of the seventh day, as the day of 
Sabbatical rest* 

4. Resorting to some place of public worship to 
" enquire of/' and " call upon the name of the 
Lord.'' 

5. Building altars of stone and turf, and erect- 
ing them, like Abraham, when they pitched their 
tents. 

6. Observance of the divine rite of circum- 
cision, as a sacrament or pledge of the covenant 
made between them and God. 

7. The institution of tithes for the mainte- 
nance of religious worship, &c. 

8. Each father of a household, or the first-bom 
of a family — and particularly the patriarch or 
head of a tribe — appears to have acted as legis- 
lator and priest, as no dvil or sacerdotal govern- 
ment is mentioned till the exodus from Egypt, 
with the exception of Melchelzideck* 

9. Instruction was given in the divine precepts 
and statutes, probably on the seventh day, when 
the people went to " enquire of," and " call upon 
the name of the Lord," by persons appointed to 
be prophets, and '^preachers of righteousness," 
like Enoch, Noah, and Abraham, to enable the 
people to " keep the way of the Lord." 

♦ Melchizedek is described in Genesis as the "priest 
of the Most High God," and offered a spiritual sacrifice 
of "bread and wine," "to whom, also, Abraham even 
paid reverence and tithes," thus evidently showing that 
some ordained and superior priesthood probably existed 
in the patriarchal age. We find, likewise, mention after- 
wards made of a priesthood in Egypt, on which was be- 
stowed the highest privileges and distinction. 
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10. The sabstance of the moral law observed 
in the patriarchal age.f 

"There are/* says Stackhouse, ''many customs 
and usages^ both civil and religious^ which have 
prevailed in all parts of the world, and can owe 
their origin to nothing else bat a general insti- 
tution, which institution could never have been, 
had not all mankind been of the same blood ori- 
ginally, and instructed in the same common 
notices before they were divided in the earth. 
Such as, (1 ) The numbering by decade ; (2) The 
computing time by a cycle of seven days ; (3) The 
sacredness of the seventh number, and olutervation 

* " The sum of religion, in the ages subsequent to the 
flood, even to the promulgation of the Law, must have 
consisted in the belief of God and his sacred attributes ; in 
the devout worship of him by the oblations of prayers and 
praises, and such sacrifices as he himself had instituted, 
and in the observance of those eternal rules of righteous- 
ness, of justice, and mercy ; of sobriety, and temperance. 
Ac, which, if not expressly delivered to the sons of Noah, 
were, nevertheless, deducible from the nature of things, 
and the relations in which mankind stood toward one 
another. In short, we shall find that all the nations then 
known in the world not only worshipped the same God, 
whom they called the Maker and Creator of the Universe, 
but worshipped him likewise in the same form and manner ; 
that they had all the like sacrifices : either expiatory — to 
make atonement for their sins ; precatory — to obtain favour 
from Almighty God ; propitiatory — ^to avert his judgments ; 
or eucharistieal — to return thanks for his extraordinary 
mercies ; and that all these sacrifices were everywhere 
offered upon altars, with some previous purifications, and 
other ceremonies to be observed by the oflPerer; so that re- 
ligion, in every nation, for some tune after the flood, both 
in principle and practice, was the same, till some busy and 
pragmatical heads, being minded to make some improve- 
ments (as they thought), added their own speculations to it, 
and so both destroyed its imiformity, and introduced its 
corruption."— iStocArA<n««'* Hist, of the Bible" pp. 208-9, 
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of a seventh day as holy ; (4) The use of sacrifices, 
propitiatory and encharistical ; (5) The conse- 
cration of temples and altars ; (6) The institution 
of sanctuaries, and their privileges ; (7) Separa- 
tion of tenths and first-firuits to die senioe <^ the 
altar ; (8) The custom of worshipping the Deity 
discalceated ot barefooted; (9) Absence of hus- 
bands firom their wives before sacrifice ; (10) The 
order of priesthood, and the maintenance of it ; 

(11) Most of the expiations and pollutions men- 
tioned by Moses in use among all fiimous nations ; 

(12) An universal tradition of two Protoplasts, 
Deluges, and renewing mankind afterwards/' * 

If, accordingly, we are enabled to discover, in 
our subsequent inquiry, traces of these primitive 
truths in the religious rites and belief of heathen 
nations, however borne down by the corruptions 
of after-ages, we shall have done something to- 
wards repelling the infidel objection, that mankind, 
when unacquainted with divine revelation, are 
condemned for their erroneous practice and be- 
lief, by showing that God has never left Himself 
without a witness, and that men " should seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, and 
find Him, though He be not far firom every one 
of us; for in Him we live and move, and have our 
being; and as certain, also, of their own poets 
have said, we are also His offspring/' f 

* Biblioth. Bibl. vol. i., p. 296 ; quoted by StAckhouse in 
his " History of tbe Bible," p. 194. 
\ Acts xvii. 27-29. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE RELIGIONS OF ASIA. 

After the primitive and patriarchal religion, the 
proper subject of inquiry would, no doubt, have 
been the religion of the Israelites; but as this was 
founded on a second revelation, it does not 
enter into our present consideration. We shall 
afterwards* find it necessary to make some re- 
marks on the present state of religion among the 
Jews since their dispersion at the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the termination of their civil and 
ecclesiastical state. In the case of any other nation, 
with the exception of the Jews, it might have been 
supposed that their tenets and example would have 
necessarily influenced the surrounding nations, 
and if not induced them to break ofl* their idolatry, 
so far improved their religious practice and belief, 
as to revive in some degree those primitive truths 
which lie at the root of all heathen religions, but 
which the exclusive character of that people and 
their peculiar dispensation rendered all prospect of 
their leavening the neighbouring countries hope- 
less and abortive. Accordingly, we think that 
traces of the primitive faith are more likely to be 

* This was not, in the progress of this treatise, deemed 
necessary. 
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found in the various nations of the worlds without 
any reference to or assistance from the nation of 
the Jews, as any remnants of primitive truth are 
probably to be traced, not to the Mosaical reve- 
lation, but the patriarchal age. Putting aside, 
therefore, what may be termed the second reve- 
lation to the Israelites, it will be our object to 
show what were the religious tenets and practices 
of the diflTerent quarters of the globe, beginning 
with Asia, the parent of religion, civilization, the 
sciences, and arts. 

Sect. 1. — Reliffion of the Egyptians. 

We frequently read of Egypt as a kingdom as 
early as the time of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
This country seems to have had a regal form of 
government within at least three centuries after 
the deluge. There is no reason to believe that the 
Egyptians were properly idolaters, though it is 
probable that they did not maintain the primitive 
worship in purity and truth. In the time of Abra- 
ham, Pharaoh, the then king of Kgypt, terms the 
God of Abraham Jehovah and Elohim, the former 
of which titles implies the incommunicable essence 
and attributes of the Godhead. From the period 
of Abraham^s return from Egypt, we have no 
knowledge from Scripture of that country trans- 
mitted to us till the descent of Jacob and his 
family during the vice-royalty of his son Joseph. 
From the respect with which the Lord Jehovah 
was mentioned by Pharaoh, king of Egypt, it is 
clear that the Egyptians were not at that time 
grossly idolatrous, as they afterwards became in a 
more corrupted age. It is probable, however, that 
traces of the primitive faith were then becoming 
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more obscured; and during their residence in 
Egypt there is very little doubt that the Israelites 
themselves became idolaters (to which their con- 
duct in the wilderness and afterwards proved them 
only too much addicted)^ in compliance with the 
customs of the people among whom they lived. 
This may probably account for the delivery of the 
moral law or decalogue at Sinai^ as a re-enactment 
of some primitive revelation given in the patri- 
archal ages of the world. This subject might be 
more demonstratively proved, did other matters 
not require our more immediate attention. 

We may, in the first place, remark, what we 
have in the conclusion of the last chapter observed, 
that the Egyptian priesthood enjoyed many privi- 
leges and distinctions, as the exemption of their 
land from taxes and oth^r burdens, mentioned in 
the Book of Genesis, proves. In conformity with 
primitive and patriarchal usage, they sacrificed, 
we learn from profane history, many diflferent sorts 
of animals, on which occasions the people severally 
laid their hands on the head of the victims, im- 
ploring God to inflict upon the sacrifice all the 
punishment due to each of them for their respec- 
tive transgressions. 

The ancient Egyptians had a tradition that 
mankind had at some former period rebelled 
against the gods, and expelled them from heaven, 
and that the latter were compelled to take refuge 
in Egypt, where they assumed for security the 
forms of difierent animals; this they pretend to 
have been the origin of animal worship. The first 
part of this tradition seems probably to refer to 
Adam^s disobedience to the divine command ; and 
the latter part to his, not the divine, expulsion from 
Paradise or Heaven. 
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There seems likewise to have existed some belief 
among the ancient Egyptians in the resurrection 
of the body, from the care which they took to 
embalm the bodies of their friends after death ; 
and they further conceived that the souls of the 
departed hovered round their bodies for a short 
period after death, which accounts for the delay 
that frequently occurred before their interment. 
The above seem to be the principal points of re- 
semblance between the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians and the primitive ages. In later times 
this once distinguished and civilized nation be- 
came more corrupt and debased in their religious 
opinions than any other people upon earth. The 
language of Lucian, in the middle of the third 
century of the Christian era, in reference to the 
religion of the Egyptians in his time, is deserving 
of notice: — "You may enter into one of their 
most magnificent temples, adorned with gold and 
silver; but look around you for a god, and you 
behold a stork, an ape, or a cat.*' Of the Egyp- 
tians and other heathen nations similarly corrupted, 
but who still retained traces of primitive truth, it 
has well been remarked,* " that the mercy of God, 
like all his other attributes, is a great depth ; and 
as God has not told us what he will do with the 
heathens, is it proper that we should instruct 
Him?'^ By the law of nature, written by the 
finger of God on their hearts, which makes it a 
divine revelation, the heathen will be finally 
judged; and if with this revelation, and the tradi- 
tions of the primitive faith, they have " changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator,^' shall 
they not be hereafter righteously condemned ? 
• Bishop Wilkins. 
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Sect. 2. — Carthaginians and Tyrians. 

Though Carthage more properly belongs to 
Africa than to Asia^ its affinity to the ancient 
Egyptians, in extraction and civilization, renders a 
notice of it under this head more appropriate. 
This nation likewise derived its origin from the 
Phoenicians, a remnant of the ancient Canaa- 
nites or Philistines, who, after their expulsion 
from Cauaan by Joshua, removed to the more 
northern parts of Syria, and the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean, and founded the distinguished 
commercial cities of Carthage and Tyre. In no 
other countries have we any account of the prac- 
tice of such cruel atrocities connected with re- 
ligious opinions and rites as in Phoenicia, Tyre, 
and Carthage ; all of them, be it remembered, the 
posterity of Ham. In sacrificing to their deities 
infant children, burning them in a fiery furnace, 
or in a hollow brass statue of Saturn heated to the 
utmost degree of temperature (what Scripture, 
terms '^making their sons and daughters pass 
through the fire to Moloch'^) we have a proof, 
though one most melancholy and corrupted, of 
their oflFering the most costly sacrifices, their in- 
nocent children, as a substitution or atonement for 
their own transgressions. The more costly the 
sacrifice, the more they conceived would their 
deities be propitiated and pleased. In all ages we 
find the propensity to ofler up vicarious sacrifices 
as a propitiation for sin. To this ancient and 
universal practice Homer the most ancient writer 
has referred, both in the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
the daughter of Agamemnon, to propitiate the 
gods, and secure a prosperous voyage to the Grecian 
host ; and likewise when the sin of their monarch 
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was afterwards yisited upon his people by their 
defeat and destruction. According to Pope — 

" Latona's son a dire contagion spread, 
And fiU'd the camp with mountains of the dead; 
The king of men his reverend priest defied, 
And for the king's offence the people died/' 

In nations so guilty and corrupt as Carthage 
and Tyre, whose crimes were visited at a later 
period with the vengeance of God, it is hopeless 
to look for any other traces of primitive truth than 
the bare admission of the necessity and practice 
of vicarious sacrifices for sin. 



Sect 3. — Beligion of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. 

The founder of idolatry is commonly supposed 
to have been Nimrod the great grandson of 
Noah, described in Scripture as '' a mighty hunter 
before the Lord */^ and from his success in such 
pursuits he laid the foundation of the Assyrian 
empire, of which the two principal cities were 
Babylon and Nineveh. The original objects of 
heathen idolatry were the sun, moon, and other 
heavenly bodies, for which, in later times, the 
worship of fire was substituted in many eastern 
nations. The only circumstance in the Assyrian 
religion which bears any resemblance to primitive 
faith was the interment of their dead bodies in 
the earth, in consequence of a tradition that the 
first man or parent of the human race was buried. 
Their practice was, however, to ofler up in sacri- 
fice the living bodies of their Mends and others. 
The Assyrians, as a nation, were the subjects of 
heavy divine denunciations for their gross idolatry 
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and wickedness, for which their empire, after they 
had long been the instruments of God^s vengeance 
on the Israelities, was finally destroyed. The 
Babylonians, who buried their dead like the As- 
syrians, seem to have had a confiised belief in a 
future state of rewards and punishments. In the 
Assyrian temples, discourses were delivered to the 
people after the sacrifices were offered, which 
principally consisted in an explanation of some of 
their religious mysteries, and exhortations to be 
obedient to their sovereigns. 

Sect. 4. Religion of the Medes and Persians. 

The religion of the Medes and Persians was 
of great antiquity, and was probably communi- 
cated by one of the grandsons of Noah, who is 
said to have founded colonies in those districts 
soon after the confusion of tongues at Babel, and 
the dispersion of mankind. Among other instruc- 
tions of Noah, his descendants were taught to 
believe in the promise of a future Mediator and 
Redeemer, to act as a '^ Daysman ^^ between God 
and mankind, of which intimation is given in the 
book of Job :* *' For God is not a man as I am, 
that I should answer him, and we should come 
together in judgment ; neither is there any days- 
man betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon us 
both.'' Misunderstanding the nature of this pro- 
mised Mediator, and having no express knowledge 
of the period of his coming, mankind, shortly 
after the deluge, began to choose mediators for 
themselves from among the heavenly bodies, 
whom they viewed as intermediate links between 
themselves and God. To the sun, moon, and 
•Jobix. 32, 33. 

E 
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stars^ accordingly^ they rendered homage and 
worship; but finding that they were frequently 
invisible and below the horizon^ they formed 
images or representations of these luminaries, 
which they believed to be possessed of divine 
power after consecration. Such was the origin of 
idolatry and image-worship, which commenced in 
Chaldea before the departure of Abraham from 
that country, by direction of God. The first 
idolators in Persia were denominated Sabians, by 
whom the sun was held in the highest veneration 
and worshipped. Hence, like the Chaldeans and 
other nations, the Persians were worshippers of 
fire, which was solemnly invoked in all their sacri- 
ficial rites. Like the Phoenicians, and some 
other countries, they sacrificed human victims, 
and particularly children, in fiery furnaces, conse- 
crated to the service of their deities. These 
deities were originally two — Oromastes, the 
author of good, and Arimanius, the source of 
evil ; the former of whom was regarded by some 
as possessed of eternal existence, while the prin- 
ciple of evil had been originally created. It was 
generally believed, however, that both these 
deities would exist till the end of the world, when 
the beneficent deity would vanquish the principle 
of evil. Light was regarded as the symbol of 
the beneficent deity, and darkness of the other. 
Oromastes, or the self-existing deity, created, 
according to Plutarch, several mferior Spirits or 
genii, which were only personifications of several 
of the Divine attributes, as wisdom, justice, good- 
ness, and truth, together with the proper enjoy- 
ments of life. On the other hand, we are in- 
formed by the same writer, that Arimanius 
created several evil deities, as falsehood, wickedness. 
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and every description of vice ; from both which 
intimations we discover traces of original truths 
such as the existence of God and Satan, the 
creation of good and fallen angels» the formation 
of light and darkness^ and that which they repre- 
sented — good and evil. 

The Sabians were succeeded by the Magi, a sect 
of religionists long distinguished among the Per- 
sians for their pretensions to superior sanctity and 
knowledge. The founder of this sect was Zoro- 
aster, who flourished a.m. 2,900, and its rites 
chiefly consisted in maintaining continual fires in 
their temples, and repeating numerous prayers to 
the sun, who is generally considered to be the 
Baal of scripture. Their priesthood consisted of 
an archimagus, or worshipper of fire, and an in- 
ferior order of priests, with peculiar dresses and a 
girdle with four tassels, to remind them of their 
four principal religious maxims. First, that there 
is but one God ; secondly, that they were to be- 
lieve all the articles of the Magian religion; thirdly, 
that Zoroaster was God^s true and faithful apostle; 
and finally, that they must never be weary of well- 
doing, as the only thing that could promote their 
honour in time, and their happiness in eternity. 

After a continuance of six centuries, the religion 
of the ancient Magi was politically abolished, 
owing to the fraudulent usurpation of the throne 
by a member of their priesthood on the death of 
Cambysds. As the religious tenets of this sect 
had become founded on the aflections of the 
people, an imposter, who assumed the name of 
Zoroaster, undertook to revive the ancient faith. 
Aware of the evil of admitting a belief in two 
deities, this pretended successor of the founder of 
the Magian system introduced a superior deity into 

e2 
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his reformed religious belief^ maintaining that 
there was only one supreme divinity possessing 
supreme authority over two other principles — the 
principle of good, and the principle of evil. He 
further maintained that a perpetual hostility would 
exist between these two principles till the con- 
summation of all things, when the principle of 
light, and those who adhered to him, should be 
everlastingly rewarded in a state of happiness 
hereafter ; while the principle of darkness, or evil, 
and his followers, should be for ever consigned to 
realms of darkness and despair. 

Omitting many particulars unconnected with 
our present subject of inquiry, we have only to 
remark, that this reformed system of the Magian 
religion has been evidently copied from that of the 
Jews, as Zoroaster resided at Babylon during their 
captivity, and probably received the more im- 
portant parts of his system jfrom, some say, the 
prophet Daniel, at all events from other members 
of the captivity. This opinion is far from being 
improbable, from the long residence of the Jews 
in Babylon, and the countenance given to their 
religion after the overthrow of the Babylonian 
empire by Cyrus and Darius the Persian. 

This second Zoroaster, who revived the ancient 
system of the Magi, compiled a sacred book of 
mysteries and precepts, which it was the duty of 
the priests to explain to the people who were pre- 
sent at the sacrifices and other religious rftes. In 
this sacred book, commonly known as the Zend, 
he seems to have borrowed his account of the crea- 
tion and the patriarchs from Scripture, and has 
copied the Jewish lawgiver in the distinction which 
he makes between clean and unclean animals, and 
in his institution of tithes. It is evident, however. 
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that Zoroaster was not a Jew^ but an idolater^ who^ 
aiming at the reformation and revival of the Ma- 
gian system^ blended such portions of the Jewish 
doctrines and ritual with the ancient idolatry as 
were likely to suit the taste of his countrymen ; in 
which attempt he succeeded^ his reformed system 
continuing to the Mahometan era, when it was 
finally abolished. Some remains of it are said to 
be still in existence. 

Sect. 5. — The Religion of the Ancient Canaanites, 
Syrians, Arabiafis, ^c. 

The inhabitants of Canaan were descended from 
Canaan^ the son of Ham, and grandson of Noah. 
Owing to the unfilial conduct of Ham, in which his 
son Canaan seems to have joined, their posterity 
were cursed by Noah, speaking by divine inspiration 
— ''Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall 
he be unto his brethren.^^ * How this prediction 
has been fulfilled in the case of the negro tribes, 
who are lineally descended from Ham, it is un- 
necessary here to relate; our present inquiry is 
more immediately concerned with their idolatrous 
wickedness, for which they were distinguished 
above the rest of mankind. Their principal deity 
was Baal-Berith, or lord of the covenant, to whom 
human victims were offered ; and the same cruel 
sacrifices were likewise offered to Baal-Peor, who 
was worshipped by the inhabitants of Moab and 
Midian, which bordered upon Caanan, and who 
are further described as eating of the sacrifices 
which were offered. '*They joined themselves 
unto Baal-Peor,^' says the psalmist, referring to 
the Israelites, "and eat the sacrifices of the dead/^f 

* Geu. ix. 25. f Ps. cvi. 28. 
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Dagon was the chief divinity of the Philistines, 
and Ashtaroth of the Sidonians^ both belonging 
to the district of Caanan ; while Moloch^ to whom 
children were oflPered as a burnt sacrifice, was 
more particularly worshipped by the Ammonites, 
the incestuous offspring of Lot. It is not necessary, 
however, to enumerate the other deities of Canaan, 
nor, indeed, to refer more particularly to their re- 
ligion, as beyond the performance of human 
sacrifices, which would seem to have been in ac- 
cordance with the primitive prediction of a future 
atonement, we can discover no other vestiges of 
primitive truth. For their gross idolatry and 
abominable conduct and rites, they were expelled 
from Canaan by Joshua, to be succeeded by the 
Israelites, as a just retribution of God. 

As bordering upon Syria and Canaan, the 
Arabians and their religious opinions may here be 
introduced. They were the descendants of Ish- 
mael, the son of Abraham by Hagar, and seem to 
have been a commercial people when Joseph was 
taken down to Egypt. They soon, however, fell 
into idolatry, and, like most of the Eastern nations, 
worshipped the heavenly bodies under various ap- 
pellations. Some of them, likewise, in the more 
eastern division of Arabia, worshipped an idol in 
the form of a calf, which practice they had pro- 
bably learned from the Egyptians, with whom they 
had frequent commercial dealings. The Sabeans, 
mentioned in Job,* offered sacrifice to a female 
divinity (probably the Grecian Venus), in whose 
honour they annually kept three important festi- 
vals. The principal feature of their rehgious 
opinions was a belief in the existence of a superior 

♦ Job i. 
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race of beings called Genii, two of whom, the one 
good and the other evil, were appointed to attend 
upon every person during their Ufe, by whose sug- 
gestions their conduct was influenced; the male- 
volent genii prompting to evil during the occa- 
sional absence of the souPs better guardian in 
heaven. These two attendant genii were believed 
to be at continual variance with each other, and 
to their rivalry the contending passions and emo- 
tions of men were formery traced. 

Though idolaters in practice, the Arabians be- 
lieved in the existence of one supreme God, pos- 
sessing the highest divine attributes, as incompre- 
hensibility, omnipotence, and eternal duration, 
&c. The following extract from one of their 
poetical writings refers to this belief: "God is 
infinitely above the capacity of our understandings, 
and we always lose ourselves when we would com- 
prehend or guess at what he is : let it therefore 
suffice us to adore him with a respectful silence.^' 
The Arabians had likewise temples and altars of 
earth or turf, like other heathen nations ; in later 
times the heathen altars were occasionally made of 
stone. This seems to have been a primitive prac- 
tice, which was afterwards more expressly com- 
manded by the Almighty to Moses: "An altar 
of earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacri- 
fice thereon thy burnt-offerings, and thy peace- 
offerings, thy sheep, and thine oxen : . . . and if 
thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt 
not build it of hewn stone, for if thou lift up thy 
tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.^^* On their 
altars, whether of turf or unhewn stone, the 
Arabians, besides oflEering up sacrifices, ratified 

* Exodus XX. 24, 25. 
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their alliances with foreign nations^ and regarded 
them as asylums for criminals^ who were thus 
placed^ as they believed^ under the immediate 
protection of the gods. The rite of circumcision 
was commonly observed and practised among this 
people^ as the posterity of Ishmael. 

Sect. 6. — Religion of the Ethiopians, ^c. 

Though Ethiopia^ like Egypt, is properly situ- 
ated in Africa, its connection with Egypt, on which 
it borders, and the East places it more conveniently 
in the eastern division of our inquiry than in that 
of the country to which it geographically belongs. 

As the Ethiopians were originally a colony from 
Egypt, their language and religion were nearly 
the same. Unlike modem Egypt, however, they 
were early converted to the Christian faith, which 
they still retain, with numerous corruptions, to 
the present day. The remarks which were made 
upon the vestiges of primitive truth among the 
ancient Egyptians will equally apply to the inha- 
bitants of Ethiopia and other neighbouring coun- 
tries in an earlier age. They are reported, how- 
ever, to have worshipped some immortal deities, 
as the sun, moon, and the world ; and some mortal 
divinities, as Jupiter, Hercules, and Fan. Some 
of the more southern Ethiopians, however, did not 
worship, but denounced maledictions on the rising 
sun, on account of the excessive heat, and the 
aridity and barrenness of their soil. 

Sect, 7. — Religion of the Armenians, ^c. 

Till the establishment of Christianity, the inha- 
bitants of Armenia, with the neighbouring coun- 
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tries of Georgia aad Circassian were idolaters; and 
according to several ancient authors^ they wor- 
shipped Noah under the name of Janus^ because 
he discovered the use of wine, and his wife whom 
they designated Vesta, or the earth. From their 
proximity to Assyria and Persia, their religious 
opinions^ ceremonies, and rites, as far as can be 
ascertained, are nearly similar. 

Sect. 8. — Religion of the Mogul Empire and its 
dependent States. 

Under this head some particulars in the religion 
of the Brahmins will come to be considered, more 
particularly as the Banians and other tribes inha- 
biting the empire have fewer points of interest in 
connection with the present inquiry. 

The founder of the Mogul empire was Tamer- 
lane ; and his empire extended from the Ganges 
in one direction, to the borders of China, and in 
another to the district of Madras. The greater 
portion of the subjects of the Mogul Empire have 
been heathen idolaters from time immemorial. 
They possess shasters ,or sacred books, of very 
^eat antiquity, containing, besides various moral 
precepts, mysteries or doctrines, from which it 
would appear that they have long entertained some 
notion of a Trinity in the Godhead, which has 
probably been transmitted from a very remote 
period by oral tradition. 

They entertained a belief that the Supreme 
Being, in the beginning, created a woman, whose 
name, Faraacte, signified Almighty power, and 
that this woman had three sons, the first of whom 
was born with five heads, and was called Bruma, 
which signifies knowledge, and who possessed 
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the power of creathig aD inferior bongs. Ybmn, 
or the Lord of Pnmdence^ was tbe second son^ 
whose office was to piesenre all things which his 
brother Bmma had formed. The tlurd brother, 
Katrem^ was empowered to destroy all things 
which his elder bnilbers had fisrmed and preserved. 
He is also stated to hare been bom with fiTe 
heads. It would be tedions, not to say nnneces- 
9sary, to enter into any detail concerning the 
fiibidoDS aooonnts and transformations of the 
sereral members of the Brahminical trinity^ which 
are only additions to, and cormptions of^ some 
pHmitire traditions respecting a triune God. As 
we have already had occasion to remark, all nations, 
however differing in language or customs, have 
believed in the necessity of an atonement for sin ; 
even the inhuman sacrifices of the Syrians and 
Fhosnicians prove the universality of this primitive 
belief. Hence the Indians, whose religion and 
idolatry are as ancient as any upon earth, while 
admitting the necessity and efficacy of sacrifices 
as an atonement for their sins, have also supposed 
that a pilgrimage to certain holy cities was an essen- 
tial condition odTforgiveness, or the repetition, daily, 
twenty-four times, of the names of the gods. . 

The Brahmins further believed that there are 
five different states of glory in heaven to which, 
after death, the souls of the virtuous are conveyed, 
and where their natures are assimilated to that of 
their God. In the highest state of glory they be- 
lieved that the first principle of all things resides, 
where those who have spent the most exemplary 
lives on earth are resumed into the Divine nature, 
and enjoy a blessed immortality. 

The Indians likewise believe in the existence of 
a place of punishment, presided over by a deity 
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called Yhamadar^ in whose equity and justice they 
conceived the utmost reliance might be placed, 
and who distributes punishments and rewards ac- 
cording to human deserts. Like the Pythagoreans, 
they believed in a transmigration of souls. 

Their priests circulated among the people a 
belief in oracular divine responses, by wjiich future 
events were predicted; and this deception, pro- 
bably founded on ancient prophetical predictions, 
is currently believed among the people. They 
have many festivals, in accordance with primitive 
practice, and their instructions to the people are 
taken from a sacred book which the Brahmins 
pretend is composed in the original language, and 
to which is appended a commentary called " The 
Purnanee,'^ like the Jewish Talmud, which con- 
sists of many ancient traditions. Amid a variety 
of fabulous and confused narratives respecting the 
Indian deities and their ceremonial rites, the above 
are the only vestiges of truth which it is possible 
to extract from their writings or worship. 

Sect 9. — Religion or Worship of the Chinese. 

The Chinese affect to be the most ancient people 
upon earth, pretending that the genealogy of their 
kings is uninterrupted during the space of twenty- 
four thousand years, which ascends more than 
eighteen thousand years before the account of the 
creation in the Sacred Volume. The books which 
are said to contain these fabulous genealogies were 
evidently composed in later times; but that this 
nation is of very great antiquity, and has always 
been distinguished for the grossest idolatry, is 
universally admitted. 

The most ancient founder of the religious sys- 
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tem of the Chinese is said to have been Foe or Fo, 
who, after converting a multitude of the Chinese 
to his opinions^ is reported on the approach of 
death to have thus addressed his principal dis- 
ciples : — " Learn, that the principle of all things is 
emptiness and nothing; from nothing all things 
proceeded, and into nothing all will return ; and 
this is the end of all our hopes/* 

Thus Foe was the author of two different sets of 
opinions at different periods of his life. The first ^ 

system which he communicated to the Chinese / 

was called the Exoteric or Exterior, in which are 
to be found many excellent moral precepts, and 
inculcating a distinction between good and evil, as 
also that there are rewards and punishments here- 
after. He further inculcated that he himself was 
a deity, and had descended upon earth to deliver 
mankind, and expiate human transgressions. His i 

system is chiefly contained in the following pre- ' 

cepts: — 1st. That no living creature was to be 
destroyed; 2nd. That theft was prohibited ; 3rd. 
That his followers must abstain from all impurity; 
4th. That lying was forbidden ; 5th. And likewise 
intemperance or even tasting wine. In addition 
to these moral precepts^ a belief in the transmi- 
gration of souls was inculcated, which is still 
generally current among the people. 

The Interior doctrine of this ancient philosopher I 

was only communicated to a few of his disciples : I 

its mysteries are those which he announced to his 
followers on his deathbed. According to this 
later system, '' nothing*' was stated to be the prin- 
ciple of all things ; that the only distinction be- 
tween different beings consists in their form and 
qualities; that in order to resemble the first 
quality, we must be accustomed to see nothing, to 
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think of nothing, to desire nothing, and to do no- 
thing ; and that holiness consists in being reduced 
to our original nothingness, when all the faculties 
of the soul shall be dissolved. Perfection, in 
short, he conceived, consisted in being nothing, 
when at last the soul would cease to be in want of 
anything. 

The Chinese are in the habit of worshipping a 
multitude of idols, and particularly a very nume- 
rous kind called Chines, which bear a striking 
similarity to the name of their country. This de- 
scription of idols are not supposed to assume the 
form of any creatures, but are temples erected in 
the form of a pyramid, which are held in the 
utmost veneration. They have also national and 
tutelary deities, most of whom were ancient heroes, 
afterwards deified for their actions. Many of the 
Chinese, however, profess similar notions to the 
Epicureans, but these opinions are not generally 
received. The circumstances connected with their 
goddess Puzza appear to be a corrupted tradition 
of Eve's eating in Paradise the forbidden fruit. 
When bathing in company with two other nymphs 
who had descended for that purpose from heaven, 
she was tempted to taste of the coral fruit of the 
Lotos, which was discovered on one of their gar- 
ments on their return from bathing. The conse- 
quence of eating of this fruit was the birth of a 
son, who afterwards became a distinguished con- 
queror and legislator. His mother, as the author 
of all future inventions, &c., is usually represented 
seated on the flower of the herb Lotos, with six- 
teen hands, armed with knives, swords, halberds, 
books, plants, fruits, goblets, vials, and wheels, as 
also many other things of a similar description. 
It may be proper to mention that Foe, or the first 
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founder of religion among the Chinese (who has 
been sometimes identified with Noah), is supposed 
to have flourished about a thousand years before 
the Christian era. 

Passing by another infidel impostor, who lived 
six centuries before Christ, Confucius was the 
second great reviver of Chinese worship, and who 
was born about four centuries and a half before the 
incarnation of our Lord. He was a person of 
illustrious extraction, and distinguished by his 
natural abilities, disposition, and attainments. 
The corruptions which had been introduced into 
the government, philosophy, religion, and morals 
of his countrymen were the objects of his intended 
reformation; but though he has been regarded 
by them with the utmost veneration since his 
death, he was neither appreciated during his 
lifetime, nor succeeded in his reformation of 
abuses; and his grief in consequence is said to 
have occasioned his death. His writings, which 
are numerous, contain many excellent moral pre- 
cepts and sentiments, to which we cannot now 
more particularly advert ; it is sufficient to men- 
tion, that besides sacrifices, which were solemnly 
ofiered by the priest, and afterwards partaken of 
by him and the people, they worshipped one uni- 
versal and supreme Being, to whom temples and 
a priesthood were consecrated, and likewise a mul- 
titude of inferior deities, who act in subordination 
to this supreme universal God. Their temples are 
built in the form of pyramids or obelisks, though 
originally, like other heathen nations, they wor- 
shipped in groves on the tops of eminences or hills, 
of which in other countries we have frequent inti- 
mation in Scripture. It is singular that some of 
their ceremonies resemble the Jewish and those of 
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the Bomish Church ; as at certain festivals they em- 
ploy or oflfer up what is termed the bread and wine 
of blessing and true happiness^ accompanied with 
incense and various other Jewish and Bomish 
ceremonies and rites. On some of these occasions 
they offer prayers for the dead ; though with some 
inconsistency, as with Pythagoras, Plato, and some 
others of different nations, they believe in a trans- 
migration of souls. After a certain period, the 
souls of those who have been distinguished for 
virtue upon earth are supposed to be translated to 
heaven, and placed among the gods. 

Like the Jewish and Bomish churches, the 
Chinese seem to have had many convents or reli- 
gious institutions, where monks and nuns, or 
devotees of both sexes, resided and practised 
the stricest austerities. Many of their funeral 
rites resembled those of the ancient Egyptians, 
and even some of the ceremonies of the Bomish 
church. On the occurrence of a death an altar is 
erected in the house of the deceased, and the 
walls of the room where it is placed are hung with 
mourning. An image of the deceased is placed on 
the altar, behind which the body is laid in a 
coffin, which is surrounded by relatives and friends, 
who offer up perfumes and indulge in the usual 
lamentations. The mouth of the body is filled 
with corn, rice, silver, and gold, which partly 
resembles the practices of the ancient Egyptians, 
and the rites of the Bomans and Greeks. At the 
interment of the body there is a solemn procession, 
accompanied by the priests, who offer up images 
of men, women, elephants, and tigers, in honour 
of the departed, for the repose of his soul. Hand- 
fuls of red sand are, during the procession, thrown 
upon the coffin in token of the return of the body 
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to its original earth ; the body is then interred in 
an open field beyond the boundaries of the city, 
after which a funeral panegyric is pronounced by 
the priest, and the ceremony is concluded. 

Sect. 10. — The Seligious Ceremonies of the Inhabi- 
tants of Golconda, the Deccan, Sfc. 

In giving some account of the Brahminical reli- 
gion, some allusion was made to the Banians, 
whose system and opinions in a great measure 
represent the religious belief and practice in gene- 
ral of the natives of Hindostan. Their religion, 
in its essential features, resembles the system of 
the Brahmins; but the term Banian denotes 
gravity or strictness, whence the adherents of the 
system derive their name. The Banians are 
in fact a sort of Indian hermits, called Faquirs, 
who are holy recluses-^who have withdrawn from 
society to pass their time in penances and retire- 
ment. Like St. Antony and succeeding Chris- 
tian recluses, they withdrew themselves to woods 
and deserts, feeding on roots, fruits, and herbs, 
&c., and any simple substance, with the exception 
of flesh. Their principal divinity is the god Bam, 
who is worshipped under the form of a cow ; and 
his worship and that of other deities is observed 
at pagods or altars, which are generally erected 
in groves of lofty trees.* In one of their 
more considerable cities, there is a chapel, in 
which is placed a statue seated on a throne, to 
which infants are sacrificed. The throne is com- 
posed of brass, into the mouth of which the child 

* Like the patriarchs and original Druids in Britain and 
elsewhere. 
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is thrown^ when it is sufficiently heated from a 
furnace^ which is placed beneath the altar. As in 
the church of Bome^ the altar is illuminated by 
wax tapers^ and numerous ceremonies are per- 
formed by the priests during and after this dia^ 
bolical sacrifice. 

The veneration of the Indians^ or professors of 
the Banian religion, for the river Ganges is well 
known ; after washing in which, and the repetition 
of appointed prayers, they believe their sins are 
forgiven. In these and other ceremonies many 
psalms and hymns are usually chanted or sung, 
which appears to have been a very ancient prac- 
tice in many parts of the world. Indeed, no 
sacrifice was considered perfect without this addi- 
tion to the solemnities, which, according to the 
opinion of the Greeks and Romans, propitiated the 
gods. It may be added, that in their funeral 
ceremonies they resemble the Brahmins; and 
their women are obliged by ancient custom 
(though not absolutely by their laws) to burn 
themselves on the funeral pile of their deceased 
husbands. During the procession, various funeral 
hymns, are chanted and short prayers repeated ; 
and on their approach to the place where the body 
of the deceased is to be burned a little bell is 
rung by the priests, which intimates to the people 
that the soul of the departed must now receive the 
benefit of their prayers. While these funeral 
hymns are being chanted by the priests, the body, 
which has been washed and placed upon the pile, 
is in a short time consumed and reduced to 
ashes. 
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Sect, 11. — Religion of Assam, Ava, Arracan, Sfc. 

Our notice of the reUgioii of these countries 
must be necessarily brief, as their rites closely re- 
semble those which have been recently mentioned. 
They worship numerous idols, and particularly 
one who is supreme above the rest, and to whom 
they have erected many temples, and instituted 
festivals, at which the idol is carried in procession 
on a triumphal chariot, beneath whose wheels his 
devotees are accustomed to throw themselves, and 
court either torture or death. They inter all the 
dead bodies of their relations, and believe that 
they will enjoy eternal happiness if their lives 
have been virtuous, but that profligacy and in- 
justice will be punished hereafter with hunger and 
thirst. 

Sect. 12. — Religion of Pegu. 

Pegu is situated beyond the Ganges, and the in- 
habitants profess a sort of Manicheism, or the 
existence of two supreme powers — ^the principles 
of good and evil. They worship, however, only 
the principle of evU, from apprehension of the in- 
jury which he may probably inflict on them ; but 
they ofier no marks of homage to the principle of 
good, from whom they apprehend no injury. To 
propitiate and secure the favour of the principle 
of evil, to whom they erect numerous altars, they 
ofier sacrifices to him daily, especially on Mon- 
day, which is dedicated in this country to religious 
worship, when the people are instructed in the 
temples by the priests. Like many other heathens, 
they believe that evil spirits or devils have bodies 
as well as souls ; and that, besides being immortal. 
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they have power to predict future events. In Persia 
and Arabia, as we have previously mentioned, they 
are termed Genii, and are conceived to administer 
the affairs of the world, and to preside over pro- 
vinces, trees, forests, fountains, and sciences, and 
also to attend or wait upon particular persons. 
Socrates is well known to have believed in the 
attendance of a demon, and Plato .also recognized 
their existence. " They are spirits,'^ says Plato, 
" who never inhabited bodies, and one of them is 
appointed to attend every man upon earth, and to 
be witness of his actions ; and after his decease, 
his attendant genius conducts his soul into the 
other world, and delivers in his evidence before 
the judge.'^ According to Plutarch, the Greeks 
and Romans were of opinion that every man was 
accompanied through life by two of these attend* 
ant spirits. In general, the heathens supposed 
that the office of these spirits or genii, was 
to act as messengers between heaven and 
earth, and, accordingly, sacrifices were annually, 
and sometimes more frequently, offered to them, 
for their good services and general protection. 
The belief entertained by the natives of Pegu in 
two supreme deities of good and evil, and the 
universal opinion concerning the ministration of 
spiritual beings or genii, are evidently derived 
from primitive traditions regarding angels as 
messengers from heaven, and the existence of God 
as thet author of good, and Satan as the principle 
of evil. Hence necessarily follows a belief in a 
future state, and the soul's probable existence 
hereafter, which has so deeply enlisted the hopes 
and feai*8 of the whole human race in every age, 
and which is no doubt a remnant of primitive 
truth. F 2 
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Sect. 13. — Reliffion of Siam. 

This country is also situated beyond the Ganges^ 
find their moral law consists of five prohibitions : 
" 1. Thou shalt not kill; 2. Thou shalt not com- 
mit any kind of uncleanness ; 8. Thou shalt not 
steal; 4. Thou shalt not lie; 5. Thou shalt not 
indulge in intemperance/^ The resemblance of 
these precepts to those of the Levitical dispensa- 
tion proves the derivation of both from the same 
Supreme Beings and that the former have been 
derived from a primitive source, which were sub- 
sequently re-enacted on the delivery of the law 
from Sinai. In other respects the religion of this 
nation is similar to many we have described. One 
particular is worthy of remark, that their deity or 
demigod, Sommona-Codom, is said to have fre- 
quently laid down his life for the good of his 
people; and further, that in reply to a presump- 
tuous demand of one of his disciples, he refused to 
comply with his request, upon the ground that if 
mankind were once to be relieved from the appre- 
hension of punishment, their profligacy and wick- 
edness would exceed all bounds. They have priests, 
who are in the habit of preaching to the people, 
selecting their text from the writings of their re- 
ligious founder, which is common!}/ called the 
Perfect Truth, or the Word of God. In these 
religious instructions the mysteries of their faith 
are explained to the people; and at their close 
some practical deductions are made respecting the 
nature and obligation of moral duties. An in- 
stance of this is shown in a reply made by one of 
their priests to some observations relative to 
prayer: "God,^' said he, ''has commanded us to 
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pray, and by that act of devotion we testify our 
obedience to his Divine will/^ 

At their funeral solemnities numerous wax 
tapers are lighted, and the priests who assemble 
for the burial sing hymns around the coffin. 
These hymns contain moral reflections on death, 
and the priests pretend to be able to direct the 
soul of the deceased on its way to immortality. It 
is evident, therefore, that they believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, though their notions on this 
subject are indistinct and obscure. They believe 
that, after many transmigrations, the souls of men 
are purified from all kinds of sin, and are admitted 
to a blessed immortality. Two angels in heaven 
are supposed to record the actions of men while 
resident on earth, which after their decease are 
read over to the divinity above. 

Sect. 14. — Religion of Cochin-Chinaj ^c. 

This country is also placed beyond the Ganges, 
and its religion very much resembles that of China 
and Tonquin, and other neighbouring countries, 
some of which have been already described. They 
are grossly idolatrous, and worship the lowest and 
even inanimate objects. An important part of 
their religion consists in worshipping the souls of 
those who have been in any way distinguished in 
life. They are believers, however, in an eternal, 
invisible God, but, like some corrupt professors of 
the Christian faith, they defend their idolatrous 
worship of images on the plea that it is only to 
remind them of the virtues of distinguished men, 
who are able to listen to their prayers, and inter- 
cede with the Supreme Being on their behalf. 
They have many customs closely resembling those 
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of the Jews (such as their rules with respect to 
matrimonial consanguinity), which proves a com- 
mon afi^ty between the customs of many heathen 
nations and those of an earlier age. The universal 
practice, for instance, and institutions relative to 
marriage, mark the antiquity of this ordinance 
and many of its rites ; nor do we discover any na- 
tion where celibacy, except in the case of the 
priesthood, has ever formed a principle of religious 
institution or belief. Hence we are warranted to 
trace this universal practice to the Divine institu- 
tion of marriage in paradise. 

Sect. 15. — Religion of the Philippine Islands, SfC, 

These islands are situated at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Asiatic continent. Their inha- 
bitants worship the heavenly bodies, and in some 
places also the evil spirit, to whom they oflRer 
sacrifice, as the god of prosperity and money. One 
of their deities, whom they highly reverence, is 
called Battala or the Creator, because, as they be- 
lieve, he produced all things in the beginning 
from nothing. They worship also another deity 
called Time, whose origin they supposed was coeval 
with the world, and by whom they further believe 
the world will be finally destroyed. 

The worship of these idolaters has been tradi- 
tionally preserved in songs and hymns, in which 
their children are instructed by their parents. 
The Supreme Being is in some places termed 
Abba or Father; and in some of the islands their 
only worship consists in raising their clasped 
hands and eyes towards heaven. They believe in 
the immortaUty of the soul, and also in its trans- 
migration : the rite of circumcision is also in some 
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islands practised^ but with circumstances of cruelty 
too horrible to mention. When the soul is pro- 
perly purified by a series of transmigrations^ it is 
then, as they believe, admitted to eternal happi- 
ness ; but the wicked will be hereafter condemned 
to everlasting torments. Sudden death is sup- 
posed to indicate the souPs eternal condemnation. 
Like other of the neighbouring nations, they fur- 
ther believe that every human being is attended 
by two spirits or genii, evil and good ; and that 
virtuous actions are suggested by the principle of 
good, while the spirit of evil instigates mankind to 
the commission of crimes ; and that their conduct 
will be hereafter recompensed . according to its 
character on earth. 

Sect, 16. — Religion of the Islands of Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Java. 

Besides worshipping the heavenly bodies, these 
islanders regulate their conduct by the flight of 
birds. Their rites and ceremonies are similar to 
those of the Molucca islands, except that the in- 
habitants of the latter worship the air, and some 
other deity to whom the air is subordinate ; every 
town also has its tutelar Nito or god, whom they 
consult on all important occasions, and endeavour 
to propitiate as an evil spirit, from whom injury is 
apprehended. In Java the inhabitants believe, 
like many others, in a good and evil deity, the 
latter of whom only however is worshipped, from a 
principle of fear. 

Sect. 17. — Religion of Japan. 

The Japanese bear a close resemblance to the 
Chinese in their religious opinions and worship. 
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They are divided into two sects, the one of whom 
axe infidel Epicureans, who deny the supreme au- 
thority of a Creator or Governor of the world, and 
disbelieve in a state of rewards and punishments 
hereafter. Their religion simply consists in vene- 
rating the memory of departed heroes. The other 
sect, or rather its more important subdivision, 
worship a god called Amida, whom they consider 
the supreme ruler of paradise, the protector of 
men's souls, the parent of all who are to enjoy, 
eternal happiness, and the mediator and saviour of 
those who shall be judged worthy of immortality. 
They worship, however, many subordinate deities; 
and their morality is contained in five precepts or 
laws, precisely similar to those which have been 
elsewhere mentioned. Their interpretation, how- 
ever, of these precepts is so lax, that they have 
very little influence on their moral conduct. They 
believe also that the souls of beasts as well as men 
are immortal, and they worship apes and monkeys 
and many other creatures, which are supposed to 
represent some one or other of the works of crea- 
tion or providence ; and in the meaning of which 
the people are instructed by the priests, after the 
usual sacrifices, in their pagodas or temples. They 
place great credit likewise in pretended miracles, 
and inflict on themselves the most severe penances 
and tortures, with the view of obtaining remission 
of their sins, which they are obliged to confess to 
an order of savage hermits who inhabit the most 
solitary deserts, to which pilgrims resort for that 
purpose. Their bonzes or priests oblige them also 
to repeat a variety of prayers many times over, 
which they enumerate on a string of beads, like 
the members of the Romish church. They have 
various stated periods for public preaching and 
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prayer; and the instraction which they receive is 
chiefly the enforcement of moral duties. The 
parents pay particular attention that their children 
shall be also instructed^ that they may afterwards 
become useful members of society. Among these 
instructions^ the example of their gods and heroes 
is particularly placed before the young, that by 
imitating their actions they may learn proper sub- 
mission to their rulers. The Japanese further be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul, and are parti- 
cularly attentive to funeral solemnities, which are 
chiefly, however, confined to the wealthy, as their 
bonzes or priests avoid and abhor the inferior 
classes, nor ever offer any prayers and supplica- 
tions on their behalf. 

Sect. 18. — Religion of Ceylon. 

Like the ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
Singalese acknowledge one supreme deity, under 
whom they believe there exist many subordinate 
spiritual agencies. Of these the most important 
is Buddu, who is supposed to have been originally 
a mortal, and distinguished for his holiness on earth. 
Prom circumstances connected with his history, 
there has been some difference of opinion, namely, 
that he was either the apostle Thomas, orthefounder 
of the Chinese religious system. Foe ; but his oflSce 
is generally supposed to watch over and protect the 
souls of men, to be with them during their pro- 
gress through life, and to comfort and support 
them at the approach of death. The evil spirit is 
also worshipped by the inhabitants of this island, 
to whom they offer sacrifices, less firom motives of 
veneration than fear. They worship also the sun, 
moon, and stars ; and though they believe in the 
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immortality of the soul^ they are equally attached, 
with many of the neighbouring nations, to its 
frequent transmigrations. Their principal days 
of worship are Wednesdays and Thursdays; and 
though they seldom address their suppUcations 
directly to the Supreme Being, they stiU request 
of him, through the mediation of some inferior 
divinity, to bless and preserve them in health, to 
keep them humble in prosperity, and support 
them in adversity. If they conceive their 
prayers to have been unavailing, they sacrifice a 
red cock to the evil spirit in some gloomy and 
secluded grove, which they believe he will readily 
accept. 

Besides festivals in honour of Buddu, whose 
peculiar office has been previously mentioned, 
they have others in honour of those deities by 
whom the affairs of the universe and everything 
pertaining to this life are administered. To these- 
genii or subordinate deities they offer sacrifices, 
especially a red cock ; but whatever lesser divini- 
ties they worshipped, they still resolutely profess 
a belief in one Supreme Almighty power, by 
whom all things are influenced and governed. 
The Cingalese have also a tradition, that when 
Buddu ascended into heaven he left the im- 
pression of his feet on a rock; but a more 
ancient tradition assigns this impression to the 
mark of Adam^s foot, the originsd progenitor of 
mankind. 

Sect. 19. — Relic/ion of the Gaures. 

These people may be regarded as the last rem- 
nants of the ancient fire-worshippers of Persia, 
whose religious system is said to have been 
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almost uninterrupted since the flood. Their 
numbers are now reduced to a very few adherents 
of the doctrines of Zoroaster^ whose opinions 
have been formerly noticed in our account of the 
different systems at various times prevalent in 
Persia. The Gaures believe in a supreme deity, 
and in the temptation of our first parents by 
the devil j in consequence of which mankind 
became so wicked and abandoned, that God, 
who had not thought proper in the first instance 
to repress the malice of the tempter, after con- 
stituting angels to be the guardians of men and 
all inferior creatures, finally destroyed the more 
impious of mankind by a flood, from which a 
few second progenitors of the human race were 
preserved. 

The Gaures assign to the Deity the same divine 
attributes which are given to him in the Scrip- 
tures, and they regard him as the supreme judge 
and rewarder of men, continually evincing the 
qualities of justice, mercy, and forgiveness. Good 
and evil angels are considered as the ministers of 
God. They have no temples, which are supposed 
to be beneath the dignity of the Supreme Being, 
though in later times they erected pyreums for 
containing the sacred fire, which were afterwards 
increased in number by Zoroaster, They do not 
look upon fire, however, as a deity, but one of 
the purest of created elements, and the most 
favourite residence, therefore, of the Supreme 
Being. The sacred fire is constantly main- 
tained and repaired by the priests, who are 
obliged by their office to watch over it day and 
night, without intermission. This celestial fire is 
supposed to have been delivered to Zoroaster by 
the Almighty himself; and it is esteemed there- 
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fore sacred and divine^ as being an express 
emanation from the Supreme Essence. Guardian 
angels are worshipped by the Gaures, who preside 
over every day and month throughout the year, with 
peculiar functions assigned to each of them. Their 
principal festival is the first day of the new year, 
but they have many other festivals and fasts 
besides. The first day of every month, as also 
the eighth and fifteenth, &c., is dedicated to 
public worship, or, in other words, one day in 
seven, according to primitive institution and the 
practice of the Jews. On these occasions their 
moral precepts are enforced, together with a strict 
observance of their religious ceremonies and 
rites. They consider shame' and fear to be 
the foundation of all virtues, and that nothing 
should be done till they are fully convinced of 
its equity and justice. Besides an accurate know- 
ledge of the principles of their religion, to- 
gether with its ceremonies and rites, purity 
of heart and conduct is expressly enjoined, as 
also the strictest veracity, because the Supreme 
Being is truth itself and its foundation and 
source. 

The Gtiures do not practise the rite of circum- 
cision, but have a sort of baptismal ceremony or 
washing of the child, for the purification of its soul. 
The name of the child having been given by the 
parents to the priest, he pronounces it aloud, and 
afterwards pours some water on a piece of wood 
called holm. He then sprinkles the child with 
the consecrated water, which he prays may be the 
means of its purification ; in this water the child 
is afterwards wholly immersed. At the age of 
seven years, the child is brought to the priest to 
be confirmed, and is afterwards admitted to their 
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temples and worship. They believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul ; and previous to any per- 
son's death a message is despatched by his friends 
to the priest^ who offers up prayers on his behalf^ 
and commends his soul to God. They have a 
peculiar method of disposing of their dead^ placing 
them in round towers constructed of stone^ as 
they think the earth would be polluted by their 
interment. For three days after this immuring^ 
the Gaures have auction that the evil spirit makes 
every effort to torture the soul, which they en- 
deavour to avert by spending that interval in 
earnestly supplicating God to absolve the departed 
from their sins. On the fourth day the final 
destiny of the soul, whether for happiness or 
misery, is believed to be fixed. 

Sect. 20. — Religion of Tartary, 

The Tartars are widely extended over the nor- 
thern parts of Asia, and are supposed to be de* 
scendants of the ancient Scythians. They consist 
of many tribes and subdivisions, whose religious 
opinions and worship are the same in their essen- 
tial features, with slight and accidental distinc- 
tions. They believe in one God as the Supreme 
Creator, who recompenses men in this life accord- 
ing to their works; but many of the Tartars 
render him no act of religious homage. Some of 
them, as the Mongolian Tartars, worship and 
serve this Supreme Deity in various ways, and 
chiefly by offering sacrifices to subordinate deities, 
as the guardians of their flocks. This plurality 
of worship is justified, according to their view, 
by comparing the Supreme Being to a hand with 
a variety of fingers. All the various Tartar 
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tribes believe in the transmigration of souls, and 
some of them in the resurrection of the dead^ 
when the righteous shall be rewarded^ and the 
wicked receive the recompense of their sins. 
The Samoides and Czeremissian Tartars worship 
the sun and moon^ as being the authors of 
the fruits of the earth ; and they offer sacrifices 
also to evil spirits or demons^ to propitiate them 
and secure their favour. Their religious cere- 
monies are invariably performed near some river 
or stream. 

The religion of the modem Tartars for the 
most part consists in the worship of the Dalai- 
Lama or universal priest, whom they acknow- 
ledge as their god, and who resides in a temple on 
the summit of a high mountain, adjoining the 
city of Potala, near the frontiers of China. This 
Didai-Lama is constantly attended by upwards of 
twenty thousand lamas or priests, who reside at 
the foot of the mountain, where the Dalai-Lama's 
temple is placed. He is almost always invisible, and 
treated with divine veneration. At his death, for he 
is only regarded as mortal, another who resembles 
him is appointed to succeed. The Orand-Lama has 
been sometimes supposed to be Foe, the founder of 
the primitive Chinese religion ; but it is more pro- 
bable that this system is derived from Japan, 
where the sovereign pontiff or Dairi receives 
similar marks of divine homage and worship. In 
the following maxims for the regulation of their 
general conduct, the moral system of the Tartars 
apparently consists, viz., to worship and serve 
the deity, to commit no injustice, and to pay 
tribute wherever it is due. In the observance of 
these precepts, however, the Tartars are very defi- 
ficient and lax. It may be mentioned, likewise. 
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that the soul of the deceased Dalai-Lama passes 
into his successor. 

In the preceding account of the leading prin- 
ciples of the religions of Asia are contained the 
only traces that can be met with of primitive 
truth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RELIGIONS 0¥ EUROPE. 

The diflferent religions of Europe trace their 
origin chiefly to Egypt, as the Egyptian system of 
worship and belief was principally derived from 
the East. Hermes Trismegistus, who was the 
luthor of letters and knowledge, both general 
and religious, is said to have been the grandson 
of Ham, who, with his son Canaan, colonized 
■Phoenicia and Egypt, and from whom, also, the 
inhabitants of Africa are almost wholly de- 
scended. This Hermes is no other than the 
Mercury of Greek and Roman mythology, and 
was usually represented as the messenger of the 
gods, because he invented the use of letters, and 
preserved and enlarged the traditionary know- 
ledge which had been transmitted through Noah, 
of events, religion, and arts, previous to the flood. 
Among the Druids, who were of Egyptian and 
Phoenician origin, and who established their civil 
and religious system at a very early period in 
Germany, Britain, and Gaul, Hermes, from whom 
their knowledge was derived, is commonly known 
by the name of Taut, to which many of the 
ancient names in England may be traced, espe- 
cially in Cornwall and Wilts, where the Phoeni- 
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cians traded for tin in a very early age. The 
Druidical system will be presently considered ; in 
the meantime^ a brief inquiry must be made into 
the nature of the Greek and Roman worship and 
belief, with the view of ascertaining how far they 
were in accordance with primitive truth. 

Sect. 1. — Religion of Greece and Rome. 

Like many Eastern nations, the divinities of 
Europe were originally the sun, moon, and stars, 
as also the elements, rivers, fountains and trees ; 
indeed, every object was deified to such an extent 
that Yarro has estimated these pagan divinities to 
exceeed thirty thousand in number. The deities 
of Greece and Rome are essentially the same, as 
also their ceremonies and rites ; those of the latter 
having been probably acquired from Greece, which 
colonized the greater part of southern Italy, 
whence it obtained its name of Magna-Graecia. 
Egypt, however, was the cradle of the religions, 
or rather we may say the superstitions, of Europe. 

The origin of the Greek and Roman worship 
was the same as that of the Oriental nations, 
namely, the worship of heroes and distinguished 
men, and also of objects in nature. " We must 
observe, however," says a writer on this subject, 
" that although the ignorant multitude among the 
Gentiles did worship many gods, yet the wiser 
sort acknowledged but one true God. Thus 
Mercurius Trismegistus, the ancientest of the 
philosophers, confesseth there is but one unity — the 
root of all things ; one goodness of infinite power 
— ^the author of life and motion in the world. So 
Pythagoras, who first assumed the name of philo- 
sopher, saith, that God is one and all in all; the 

o 
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light of all powers^ the beginning of all things^ 
the torch of heaven, father, mind, life, and motion 
of the universe. Empedocles, who succeeded 
Pythagoras, showeth that from this one entity 
proceed — Traira 6<ra ijv, core, icai etrrai — all things 
that have been, are, and shall be. This same is 
acknowledged by Parmenides, Thales, Anaxagoras, 
Simseus, and other philosophers of that age. 
Socrates confirmed this truth by his death; 
Plato, his scholar, calleth God to ov, that Entity 
which hath being of himself, ahroi^vri^ begot of 
himself, the beginning, middle, and end of all 
things, &x;. Jamblichus calls God avrap<c^, suffi- 
cient in himself; avroTrarepa, father to himself; 
TO ayaBoy, goodness itself, the fountain and 
root of all things, intelligent and intelligible, 
&c. Proceus writeth that he is king of all things, 
the only God, who produceth all things of him- 
self, the end of ends, and first cause of aU ope- 
rations, the author of all goodness and beauty, 
by whose light all things shine, &c. Simplicius 
saith, that from this divine beauty proceed all 
beauties, and all truths from this divine truth, 
the beginning of all beginnings, the source and 
original of all goodness, the cause of causes, God 
of gods, &c. Plotinus, to the same purpose, makes 
God the original of all things, and who only is 
sufficient in himself, giving being to all, &c. The 
same doctrine is taught by his scholar Porphyry, 
and likewise by all the other Platonists. This 
was also the general tenet of the Stoics, as may be 
seen in Epictetus, who showeth that above all 
things we must learn to know there is but 
one God, the governor of all things, who is not 
ignorant of our works, words, and thoughts, &c. 
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Cicero informs us that nothing is more excellent 
than God, by whom the world is governed, who is 
subject and obedient to none. So Seneca: we 
must find out something more ancient than the 
world, whence the stars had their original; he 
calls God the soul and spirit, the preserver and 
keeper of this universe, the Lord and architect of 
this great work, Sec. The same is acknowledged 
by Chrysippus, as he is cited by Plutarch. " There 
cannot,^^ saith he, " be found out any other begin- 
ning or original justice but from Jupiter, who is 
the common nature, fate, and providence of all 
things.'^ The Peripatetics maintain the same doc- 
trine, as may be seen in Aristotle^s Physics, Meta- 
physics, and De Mundo; he acknowledgeth a 
first infinite and eternal mover, who is only wise, 
and the cause of causes. He is the father of 
gods and men, the preserver of the world, the 
mover of heavens, sun, and moon, &c. His scholar 
Theophrastus to the same purpose confesseth that 
from this one principle all things have their exis- 
tence and consistence ; that God made all things 
of nothing. Alexander, Aphrodisaeus, and the 
rest affirm the same truth; and not only the 
philosophers, but likewise, the poets assented to 
this doctrine. Orpheus sings thus — ovh nc etrn 
ercpoc, x^P'* fiiyoKov fiaaiXrioQ — there is none other 
but this great king, whose seat is in heaven, and 
is compassed with clouds, who seeth all things 
and is seen^ of none. To the same purpose 
Phocy Hides — %ic deoc evri • trotpogy ^vvarog y'a/xa jcai 
iroKvoXfiog — there is one wise God, powerful ind 
blessed. I could allege Homer, Hesiod, Sopho- 
cles, Virgil, Ovid, and other poets to this purpose, 
but this work. is< already performed by Justin 

o 2 
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Martyr^ Eusebius^ Clemens^ Lactautius^ Plessis^ 
and others^ who likewise have inserted many 
verses out of the Sibyls/^ * 

Such was the universal belief entertained by the 
wise and learned of civilized Europe respecting the 
existence, supreme authority, and unity of God. 
Like the Eastern nations, however, the great 
masses of the people perverted this universal 
remnant of primitive truth, and because they did 
not like to ^^ retain God in their knowledge,^^ they 
supposed ^^ that the Godhead was like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art and man^s 
device.^' f Thus inventing a worship of their own, 
the Greeks and Eomans wilfully fabricated a 
multitude of deities, though they might easily 
have ascertained the true nature of the Godhead, 
and the unity of the Supreme Being, which was 
so universally admitted by their more enlightened 
countrymen, who despised and refuted the per- 
verted notions of the ignorant vulgar. Finding it 
impossible, however, to uproot these corruptions of 
religion, the ancient philosophers privately main- 
tained thedr own sounder belief, and the civil 
authorities turned the superstitions of the people 
to account, by making them a powerful political 
instrument or lever, and prohibiting all inter- 
ference with the national religion, which they 
sanctioned and established as an institution of 
the state. 

To enumerate ihe deities of Greece and Rome, 
pr, in other words, the more civilized portions 
of Europe, would be unprofitable and vain. The 
points of difference in their religious opinions 

* Boss's iravfftpsta, &c., Lond. 1675. 
t Acts xvii. 29. 
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and customs were too insignificant to require any 
particular notice ; and a general catholicity seems 
to have prevailed in regard to the reception of 
the deities of every country and age. Like the 
earlier nations of the world which have already 
been considered^ the Greeks and Romans had 
their temples^ altars^ sacrifices^ and priesthood^ 
together with ordinary and stated festivals which 
were religiously observed by the people and en- 
joined by their priests. In conformity with pri- 
mitive usage they paid the utmost attention to 
their marriage and funeral rites, to the latter of 
which, by all classical ages, the greatest reverence 
was observed. Thus Virgil describes the mother 
of Euryalus as distressed, not so much for the 
murder of her son, as that from not being in- 
terred, he should become a prey to birds and 
beasts : — 

" Heu terra ignota canibus data prseda Latinis 
Alitibusque jaces." * 

The same poet makes Mezentius earnestly request 
JEneas not to spare his life, but to afford him 
interment : — 

** Nullum in caode nefas, nee sic in proelia veni ; 
Unum hoc per si qua est victis venia hostibus, oro, 
Corpus humo patiare tegi," &c.f 

So sacred were the rites of burial esteemed, 
that among the heathen nations in general their 
violation was regarded as sacrilege. On this 
account the law of interment was termed the law 
of their gods — vofioy laifiovwv ; and Isocrates 
states that the rite of sepulture is not so much a 
human institution as divine — ovk lag airo avOpoi- 

♦ -£neid, lib. ix. t -^neid, lib. x. 
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T€TayfjL£voy dvyafityog.* To preserve this reverence 
in the minds of mankind for the rites of sepul- 
ture^ the poets feigned that the souls of those 
who were deprived of interment wandered for a 
hundred years without any repose, and were not 
conveyed over the river Styx, according to Virgil, 
much less were they admitted within the gates of 
Pluto — TTvXac Ai^ao to which Homer alludes. 
Hence, in the ^neid, the deplorable state of 
those whose bodies were not interred is repre- 
sented by Virgil : — • 

" Nee ripas datur horrendas, nee rauca fluenta 
Transportare prius quam sedibus ossa quierunt."t 

Patroclus, in Homer, and PaKnurus in Virgil, 
accordingly make earnest entreaties, the former to 
Achilles, and the latter to ^neas, that they might 
be honourably, or at least decently, interred. 
Those who committed suicide were excluded from 
the honours of sepulture, which was regarded by 
the ancients as the chief distinction of the dead — 
'' Est solus honos Acheronte sub imo.^' A belief 
in a future state seems here to be implied. 

The chief title in Homer given to the Supreme 
Deity was that of *' Father of gods and men ; '^ 
and they acknowledged him as their deliverer, 
their counsellor, their lawgiver, and defender of 
their towns. Hence those epithets so frequently 
met with in Homer, as applied to the Supreme 
Ruler of men — EKevdepioCt BuXaiog, Nffiecdc^ 
Uokittx^S, MriTura, &C., and tnraTOQ Kpeiovrtav, 
the chief commander or ruler of the world. So 

* In Panathenaieo. f -^neid, lib. vi. 
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Virgil, following Homer as usual, likewise repre- 
sents the Supreme Deity : — 

" Qui res hominumque Deumque 
^ternis regit imperiis." 

The mysteries of Eleusis, in the neighbourhood 
of Athens, were probably designed to instruct 
the initiated in the doctrine of a future state, in 
the true knowledge of a Supreme Being, and the 
unity of his essence, in opposition to the views of 
polytheism which were prevalent in Greece. The 
doctrine of rewards and punishments in a future 
state, as also of the government of the universe 
by a divine providence, were among the myste- 
ries communicated at Eleusis. In regard to a 
future state, it was taught that the initiated 
would be admitted to a superior felicity hereafter, 
and that while the souls of the profane would 
remain in darkness and misery, those of the 
initiated were conveyed directly to the happy 
islands and the habitations of the blessed.* '^ It 
was the end and design of initiation,^^ says 
Plato, "to restore the soul to that state from 
whence it fell, as from its native seat of perfec- 
tion.'^t " We obtain the true spirit of the 
mysteries,^^ says Epictetus, " when we apprehend 
that everything therein was instituted by the 
ancients for instruction and amendment of life.'' 
The moral precepts inculcated in these mysteries 
were, according to Porphyry, "to honour their 
parents, to offer up fruits to the gods, and to 
forbear cruelty towards animals.'' None were 

* Plato, PhsBdo. 
f 2i:oiroc Ttav reXerwK iotiv, eit reXoc avayayetv rac 
i//u)^ac €Kiivo a^' « rijv irpwTtv ivoiricrvaTO KCidoBoy, wq 
air' ap\riC' — In Pheedone. 
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admitted to the Eleusinian mysteries who did not 
design to honour the gods with a pure and holy 
worship : and during their performance the 
initiated were enjoined to observe the greatest 
sanctity and elevation of mind. "When you 
sacrifice or pray/^ says Epictetus in Arrian, " go 
with a prepared purity of mind, and with dis- 
positions so previously ordered, as are required of 
you when you approach the ancient rites and 
mysteries/^ Among the Athenians, those who 
were initiated into these sacred mysteries were 
believed to obtain divine honours after death. 
" On us only/^ says Aristophanes, " does the sun 
dispense his blessings ; we only receive pleasure 
from his beams ; we, who are initiated, and per- 
form towards citizens and strangers all acts of 
piety and justice/^ Sophocles also states that 
*' Life only is to be had there — all other places 
are full of misery and evil/^ " Happy ,'^ says 
Euripides, " is the man who hath been initiated 
into the greater mysteries, and leads a life of 
piety and religion." For, according to Warbur- 
ton, a high " degree of purity was required of the 
initiated for their future conduct ; and they were * 
obliged, by solemn engagements, to commence a 
new life of strictest piety and virtue."* 

With the worship of this Supreme Creator 
and Governor, the Greeks and Romans did not 
however conceive it inconsistent to render ho- 
mage and sacrifice to the four elements — fire, air, 
earth, and water, besides the heavenly bodies 
and a variety of impersonations of desires, pas- 
sions, and objects in nature. As it would be 
tedious to continue this inquiry respecting 

Diyine Legat Bk. ii. sect. 4. 
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matters which have no essential points of diflfer- 
ence from those of the Eastern nations^ we shall 
conclude this section by enumerating those parti- 
culars in which an affinity is discovered to the 
opinions and practice of the primitive age: — 1. 
Belief in a Supreme Being, though afterwards 
corrupted. 2. The erection of temples, with 
altars, sacrifices, and priesthood. 3. Respect for 
marriage and funeral rites, the latter of which 
indicates a belief in the immortality of the soul, 
and perhaps — though this is doubtful — its reunion 
with the body. 4. The observance of ordinary 
and stated festivals for divine worship and in- 
struction. 5. And lastly, which our limits have 
prevented our touching upon here, the possession 
of a moral code or philosophy which was confined 
to the more enlightened of both countries,* though 
unhappily little known or at least practised by the 
vulgar. The moral system of the European phi- 
losophers was of the highest order, and contained 
truths which had evidently been transmitted from 
the patriarchal age. It is expressed in the 
writings of some of the most distinguished phi- 
losophers of Greece and B.ome, particularly Plato, 
Aristotle, and Cicero ;* the latter of whom for the 
most part obtained his opinions from the two 
former. The sentiments of Plato on many sub- 
jects, were for the most part borrowed from Py- 
thagoras ; and little as the moral system of these 
philosophers influenced their countrymen, still, 
as it proved that the knowledge of primitive truth 
was by no means obliterated, it served as a beacon 
or divine witness amidst abounding corruption of 
faith and practice. By assuming Plato as the 

* De Officiis ; Tuscul. ; Disput ; and De Fin., &c, &o. 
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exponent of the soundest system of heathen 
morality^ borrowings on the one hand^ as he did^ 
from Pythagoras and the ancient sages of Greece, 
and being followed, on the other, by Cicero and 
Seneca^ as well as many Grecian philosophers, we 
shall give a succinct but sufficient idea of Greek 
and Roman morality by selecting at random a 
few of his opinions from his works. 

After stating in the strongest terms his belief 
in the existence of God as a being of infinite 
perfections, as likewise in the independent nature 
of the soul as a spiritual emanation from the 
Deity; and after expressing his firm persuasion of 
the soul^s immortality, and a state of rewards 
and punishments hereafter, his moral system may 
be thus summarily described: '^Our highest 
good," he says, "consists in the contemplation 
and knowledge of the first good, which is Mind 
or God."* All those things " which are called 
good by men, are in reality such only as they are 
derived from the first and highest good. The 
only power in human nature which can acquire 
a resemblance to the Supreme Good is reason. 
The minds of philosophers (that is, moral or reli- 
gious persons) are fraught with valuable treasures ; 
and after the death of the body they shall be 
admitted to divine entertainments; so that, 
while with the gods they are employed in sur- 
veying the fields of truth, they will look down 
with contempt upon the folly of those who are 
contented with earthly shadows.^f " Goodness and 
beauty consist in the knowledge of the first good 
and supremely excellent. That only which is be- 
coming is good, and therefore virtue is to be pur- 

* Pannenid., Bepub., Phileb., Protag., Gorg. f Repub. 
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sued for its own sake ; and, because it is a divine 
attainment^ it cannot be taught^ but is the gift of 
God."* '^ He alone who has attained the knowledge 
of the first good is happy. The end of this 
knowledge is to render man as like to God as the 
condition of human nature will permit. This 
likeness consists in prudence, justice, sanctity^ 
temperance.^'f '' In order to attain this state, it 
is necessary to be convinced that the body is a 
prison, from which the soul must be released be- 
fore it can arrive at the knowledge of those 
things which are real and immutable.^t " Virtue 
is the most perfect habit of mind which adorns 
the man, and renders him firm, resolute, and con- 
sistent, in action and speech, in solitude and 
society ."§ " The virtues are so nearly allied that 
they cannot be separated ; they are perfect, and 
therefore neither capable of increase nor of 
diminution." II " The passions are motions of the 
soul, excited by some apparent good or evil ; they 
originate in the irrational parts of the soul, and 
must be regulated and subdued by reason."^ 
'^ Friendship, is strictly speaking, reciprocal bene- 
volence, which inclines each party to be as soli- 
citous for the welfare of the other as for his own. 
This equality of affection is created and preserved 
by a similarity of disposition and manners."** 

Such is a brief summary of the moral system 
of Plato, of which Cicero's philosophical writings 
are only an exposition and commentary. In 
these and some fragments of the Twelve Tables, 
which are preserved in his writings and those of 

♦Alcib. Menon. tLeg. ThesBt. Cratyl. JPhsBd. 

§ Leg. Gorg. Protag. || Protag. Ph»d. % Phil. 

*» Lysid. 
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other writers/ and which were brought at atl 
early period, for the most part, from Greece to 
Borne, we have our principal knowledge of the 
moral system and code of both these coimtries.f 

Sect. 2. — Religion of the Primitive Druids. 

Almost the whole of the rest of Europe were, 
more or less, adherents of the Druidical system, 
of which the two principal deities were Mars and 
Mercury ; the former of whom was called Woden, 
who gave his name to Wednesday among the 
Saxons, and the latter Tuisco, from whence Tues- 
day receives its appellation. Thor, who answers 
to the Greek and Roman Jupiter, was another of 
their deities, to whom Thursday was dedicated, 
and from whom that day has its name. Friga, a 
female divinity, who is probably the same as the 
classical Venus, and Sceater, who is probably 
Saturn, gave their respective names to Friday and 
Saturday. The two divinities, however, who were 
the principal objects of Druidical worship, were 
the sun and moon, from whom our Sunday and 
Monday are named. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to make 
any particular inquiry into the respective points 
of difference in the ancient uncivilized countries 
of Europe relative to their religious opinions and 
rites, as they may be divided into three great 
divisions (with the exception of the Greeks and 
Romans), namely, the Celtse or Celts, the Saxons 
or Germans, and the Scandinavian tribes, as Nor- 
way, Sweden, Lapland, Muscovy, &c., who axe 

• As Xenophon, in his Memorabilia, &c, 

t See both Stanley and Enfield's Hist, of Philosophy. 
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commonly supposed, for the most part, to be of 
Tartar extraction. Many of the Scandinavian 
rites are therefore of Scythian origin, some points of 
whose religion have been previously considered. 
The Germans or Saxons are partly of Celtic and 
partly of Scandinavian extraction, and their prin- 
cipal divinity is Woden or the god of war, though 
most of their worship and rites are derived from 
the system of the Druids. As this system is the 
most ancient in the world, and in its original 
form, though it subsequently greatly declined, 
most nearly resembled the patriarchal belief, and 
as besides it extensively prevailed in the more 
northern parts of Europe ; we shall, after enume- 
rating the different countries where it obtained 
root, confine ourselves to a brief account of its 
opinions and worship. The following is a list of 
the countries here referred to : — 

1. Germans, Gauls, and Britons, of Celtic ex- 
traction. 

2. Saxons, Danes, Swedes, Norsemen, Mus- 
covites, Russians, Pomeranians, &c., chiefly of 
Scandinavian origin: the Laplanders are sup- 
posed to be a Tartar race. 

3. Scythians, Getes or Goths, Thracians, Cym- 
brians or Cimmerians, Lusitanians : of a mixed ex- 
traction, Tartar and Scandinavian. 

4. Lithuanians, Polonians or Poles, Hungarians, 
Samogethians (whose country borders on Prussia, 
Livonia, and Lithuania) : these last-mentioned 
nations, like the preceding, are probably partly 
Tartars and partly Scandinavians. 

In our account of the Carthaginians and Phoe- 
nicians, it was stated that their religion was what 
is usually termed Druidical, and probably derived 
from Canaan and Egypt. This religious system. 
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as we have already remarked^ is probably of the 
greatest antiquity in the world, and previous to its 
corruptions and cruel sacrificial rites, was possibly 
the Abrahamic worship and belief, and also of 
the Egyptians with whom Abraham and the other 
patriarchs seem to have been on terms of friend- 
ship and alliance. Though there is much ob- 
scfurity about the race, who, according to Jose- 
phus, were called the Shepherd-kings, and whose 
dynasty with their adherents are supposed to have 
been expelled from Egypt after the time of Joseph, 
when " another king that knew not Joseph,^^ or 
another royal race, ascended the throne, there 
is reason to believe, partly from Scripture, and 
partly from profane history, that the original 
race of pastoral kings was the same with which 
Abraham and the patriarchs had familiar inter- 
course. From a passage in Genesis it would 
appear that this expulsion of the shepherd dynasty 
had taken place between the time of Abraham 
and Joseph's advancement in Egypt. In the 
account of the feast given by Joseph to his 
brethren, an incidental allusion occurs, which . 
seems to corroborate this view : " And they set 
on for him [that is, Joseph] by himself, and for 
them [his brethren] by themselves, and for the 
Egyptians which did eat with him by them- 
selves : because the Egyptians might not eat bread 
with the Hebrews ; for that is an abomination unto 
the Egyptians.' '* This exclusiveness on the part 
of the Egyptians has been sometimes thought to 
have arisen from their aversion to any pastoral 
people like the Hebrews, owing to their tradi- 
tionary abhorrence of the shepherd race. Others, 

* Gen. xliii. 32. 
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however^ as Dr. Stackhouse^ have ascribed this ex- 
clusiveness to a peculiar mode of cooking their 
food, to which, with their other customs, Hero- 
dotus states that they were particularly bigoted. 
In Josephus, Manetho relates that an army 
of strangers from the coast of Arabia, or from 
the East, invaded Egypt, subdued it, and estab- 
lished a succession of kings in Lower Egyt>t 
for about five hundred and eleven years, after 
which the kings of Thebais and of Upper Egypt 
finally drove them out of the country. These 
princes were called Hicsos, that is, king-shep- 
herds. Some, says Manetho, affirm that they 
were Arabians; but we find in other books 
that they were not kings but captives. For 
in Egyptian the word hie, when pronounced hoc, 
signifies a captive. This reason of the hatred 
of the Egyptians against shepherds appears to be 
plausible. *' But query," says Calmet, from whom 
this account is derived, " what is its date?" 

Dr. Stukeley, in his description of Stonehenge 
and Avebury, Wilts, where still exist the most ex- 
tensive Druidical remains in the world, appears to 
be strongly convinced that the Tyrian Hercules, 
from whom all the diflferent persons who are 
known by that name in classic antiquity derive 
their character and exploits, was contemporaneous 
with Abraham, and was likewise the head of the 
shepherd dynasty who, after five centuries' do- 
minion, were expelled from Egypt. This Tyrian 
Hercules, whose exploits were so celebrated after- 
wards in heathen mythology, seems, according to 
Stukeley and some ancient writers, to have re- 
treated to Tyre after his expulsion, and to have 
planted colonies in various parts of the shores of the 
Mediterranean, erecting numerous altars or pillars 
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as at Gibraltar^ which so long went under his name^ 
and^ followed by his adherents^ advanced as far as 
the British islands^ where colonies were founded 
in Cornwall, which were gradually extended to 
near Shropshire, or the middle of England. These 
original colonists brought with them the Druidical 
mysteries and learning, the founder of which was 
Hermes Trismegistus, who, as formerly mentioned, 
was the grandson of Ham and great-grandson of 
Noah. From the commercial intercourse which 
the Phoenicians, and perhaps also the Cartha- 
ginians, had in ancient times with Britain, where 
they traded for tin long subsequent to the first sup- 
posed expedition of the Tyrian Hercules, it is by 
no means improbable that later importations of 
Druids or Egyptians, who were driven into exile 
after the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses, brought 
along with them many of the corruptions of 
Druidism, with which we are better acquainted 
than with its primitive faith. 

The Druidical religion was originally extremely 
simple, and received its name from the oaks under 
which their priests were accustomed to sacrifice 
and instruct their people. Its system was deci- 
dedly patriarchal, combining both a civil and reli- 
gious polity; as besides expounding religious 
mysteries, offering sacrifices, and instructing the 
young, the priests decided controversies and suits 
in law, ordained rewards and punishments, and 
excommunicated from religious worship and social 
intercourse whoever refused compliance with their 
injunctions. Like the ancient Egyptian priesthood, 
the Druids were exempt from paying taxes and 
serving in war, besides having many other privi- 
leges. As, like the Pythagoreans, however, they 
never committed their religious mysteries and 
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precepts to writing, but obliged their followers to 
commit to memory their moral precepts in verse, 
we have little further knowledge of these original 
professors of Druidism, who are supposed to have 
erected the celebrated artificial hill of Silbury and 
the two ancient temples of Avebury, surrounded by 
embankments, in Wilts, nearly seven centuries be- 
fore the erection of Stonehenge in the same county, 
by a later and corrupted importation of their coun- 
trymen. Whether this opinion is entirely to be 
relied on may probably admit of doubt; but the 
dimensions of Silbury, which exactly correspond 
with those of the Great Pyramid in Egypt, and 
which forms a triangle with two smaller conical 
artificial hills at Marlborough, and, it is said, in 
the Vale of Pewsey, are thought by some writers 
to warrant the supposition that their original 
founders were of Egyptian or Phoenician extraction. 
The form likevdse of their circular temples, con- 
sisting of obelisks, large unhewn stones, and pillars, 
carry us back to the times of Jacob and the 
Gilgal of Joshua, as their oak-groves remind us 
of Abraham, who is frequently mentioned in Gene- 
sis as planting a grove for the purpose of oflfering 
'^ sacrifice to the Lord." 

"Everything," says Taylor, the editor of Calmet, 
" leads to the conclusion that the religion of man- 
kind was originally the same in its objects, its 
principles, and its rites;, and that, to wherever the 
original tribes of men migrated, with their natural 
fathers at their head, or wherever they, settled, 
they retained those religious customs, notions, 
and references, which they had received as part of 
their patrimony in the land of their primary resi- 
dence. This is of some consequence to us, because 
Scripture being in many passages not very concise, or 
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merely employed allusions, the writers in numerous 
instances taking things to be too well known to 
need explanation (as indeed they were to their 
original readers), we are glad to avail ourselves of 
whatever may contribute to a better understand- 
ing of those concisenesses, those non-explanations, 
which puzzle and perplex readers of the present 
day. We naturally turn with a feeling of general 
interest to our own island; and especially when 
any remains of that original religion which we 
have attributed to the first families of mankind are 
discovered in it, we embrace with pleasure the 
opportunities they afford of enquiring what relation 
they bear to subjects incidentally noticed in Scrip- 
ture. When among the national antiquities of 
Britain, some great stone, raised into an upright 
position, presents itself as a memorial, we recollect 
that Jacob raised a stone as a memorial too.* 
When our notice is attracted by many stones 
forming heaps, the heap of many stones formed by 
Jacob and Laban recurs to recollection ; stones of 
great magnitude ranged with labour, effort, and 
skill, in a circle, remind us that Joshua directed 
the men of Israel to range a circle of great stones; 
and when the idea of a holy place, a place of wor- 
ship, is connected with such a structure of stones, 
we enquire whether something similar was not 
the character of Gilgal, so often and so solemnly 
mentioned in Holy Writ — ^the ' quarries' [English 
Tr.] which may perhaps receive explanation from 
Druidical remains still extant in this island. Was 
Abraham a Druid? He was as fond of the oak as 
any Druid could be. Was Joshua a Druid? He 

* Such was that raised by Jacob at Luz, afterwards by 
him named Bethel. Such also was the pillar placed by 
him over the grave of Rachel. 
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certainly conformed to that character when he 
raised a great stone under the oak, at which stood 
the tabernacle at Shechem ; and when he observed 
that the venerable tree " had heard the words of 
the covenant/' &c. Was Samuel a Druid? When 
he erected his Ebenezer, his 'stone of help/ he 
did that which a Druid would have done. Did 
Moses forbid the use of iron, the contact of which 
would have been a pollution to the stones of the 
altar ? The same did the Druids : they also might 
say, ' an altar of earth, or of rough stones, stones 
in their natural state, shalt thou raise.' .... But 
it will be remembered that these are suggestions 
only, not even propositions, much less are they 
dogmata.''* 

Sect. 3. — The Later Religion of the Druids, 

The original system of the Druids was gradually 
corrupted and debased by the contaminating in- 

* The Druidical "temples, though generally circular, 
occasionally differ as well in figure as magnitude : with re- 
lation to the first, the most simple was composed of one 
circle. Stonehenge consisted of two circles and two ovals, 
respectively concentric; while that at Bottalch, near St. 
Just, in Cornwall, is formed by four intersecting circles; 
and the great temple at Avebury in Wiltshire, it is said, de- 
scribed the figure of a Seraph, or fiery flying Serpent, 
represented by circles and right lines. Some, besides 
circles, have avenues of stone pillars [as at Avebury, Wilt- 
shire] ; most, if not all of them, have pillars or altars 
within their penetralia or centre. In the article of magni- 
tude and number of stones, there is the greatest variety : 
some circles being only twelve feet diameter, and formed 
only of twelve stones ; whilst others, such as Stonehenge 
and Avebury, contained, the first, 140, and the second 652, 
and occupied many acres of groxmd." — Taylor's Fragments 
in Calmet's Dictionary. 

h2 
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flnence of the Carthaginians and Phoenicians^ with 
whom they were connected by extraction and 
commercial intercourse. Hence probably were 
derived those cmel and abominable rites, such as 
human sacrifices and the burning of infants^ which 
have latterly been ascribed to them, and possibly 
with justice, though the Romans, in their hostility 
to the Britons, have probably coloured or aggra- 
vated many of their religious rites. Even at this 
later period, we have the testimony of Caesar, that, 
while the religion of the Gauls and most of the 
Germans was Druidical, the children of their chief 
men were usually sent over to Britain to be in- 
structed by the Druids in general and religious 
knowledge, who had at that time a celebrated 
round temple and other buildings (probably at 
Stonehenge in Wiltshire), where laws were enacted 
and administered, youth were instructed in phi- 
losophy and the mysteries of religion, and divine 
worship performed by an arch-Druid and a college 
of Druidical priests. As far as we can ascertain 
with any degree of certainty, the foUovdng were 
the leading principles of the Druidical system : — 

1. The Supreme Being was to be honoured and 
worshipped as the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse; but in the discharge of this latter office he 
was assisted by subordinate deities, who were sup- 
posed to act rather as angels or messengers than as 
possessed of any inherent authority of their own. 

2. The people were instructed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and also in its frequent trans- 
migrations ; for they were unable to comprehend 
how virtue and vice were to be recompensed merely 
hereafter, and not also rewarded or punished in 
the present life. 

3. They taught that all who were guilty of noto- 
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rious blasphemy were to be capitally punished^ and 
that the priests were the sole judges of such crimes. 

4. That men should do unto others as they 
would be done by; and that they should neither 
injure their neighbours nor themselves. 

5. They considered it wrong (like the Pytha- 
goreans) to eat fleshy milk^ or eggs^ because human 
souls might perhaps have inhabited those bodies. 

6. That the first appearance of the new moon 
was to be observed with the utmost reverence, as 
that planet was supposed to have great influence 
over the conduct of mankind. 

Lastly. Those who committed injustice while 
inhabiting human bodies, were to be tormented in 
the bodies of snakes or other reptiles, till they had 
made an atonement for their sins, according to the 
directions of the priests. 

The cruel and abominable rites of the Canaanites 
and Syrians were in later times too faithfully fol- 
lowed by the Druidical priesthood in Gaul and 
Britain. They were accustomed to oJBFer many of 
the captives taken in war, who were, by hundreds 
at a time, enclosed in a wicker machine, to which 
the arch-Druid, attended by his subordinate 
priests, set fire ; and while their miserable victims 
were being consumed, the priests chanted hymns 
or anthems, and the people danced round the 
burning pile. The mistletoe was held in the highest 
esteem by the Druids, and was conceived to possess 
many medicinal virtues : it was sacrilege for any 
but the priests to cut it from the oak. In all 
their public ceremonies the priest stood with 
his eyes fixed on heaven, and his face towards the 
east. " This ceremony,^' says an author* to whoiii 
* Hurd's Ceremonies and Rites. 
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alliision has been formerly made^ '^was peculiar 
to all those heathen nations who lived westward 
of the Hellespont, as well as the ancient Britons ; 
and although they had all formed the most un- 
worthy notions of the Divine Being, yet the hope 
of a great person being born in the East seems to 
have prevailed everywhere among them. This 
undoubtedly was handed down to them by tradi- 
tion; and there is great reason to believe that 
they expected (like Socrates* in Plato) he would 
rectify all the abuses that had crept into their 
religion, and that he would reign for ever among 
men. Thus in every nation we meet with some- 
thing of a traditional hope of the coming of the 
Messiah, although some are ignorant of the cha- 
racter he is to assume.^^ 

Druidism, as a system, though some of its more 
innocent practices and temple-ruins still linger 
in our island, was finally abolished by the Romans 
under Suetonius, a.d. 62, owing to a rebellion of 
the Britons, who, goaded by Roman oppression, 
had taken up arms against their invaders. The 
Druids in a body withdrew to the island of Mona 
or Anglesea, in North Wales, where, after a san- 
guinary conflict with the Britons, in which most 
of them perished, the Romans took nearly four 
thousand Druids prisoners, and by a retributive 
justice (if the accounts of their barbarous prac- 
tices are true), burned them alive on their own 
altar. Fires, it is said, had been lighted by the 
Druids in their groves, to consume the Romans, 
had the British arms, as they fully expected, 
been successful ; these groves, both in Mona and 
other parts of England, were cut down by their con- 
querors, and their religion eflfectually destroyed. 
♦ Plato, Alcib. ii. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE RELIGIONS OF AFKICA. 

The origin of both the modern and ancient 
idolatrous religions of Africa is involved in ob- 
scurity ; nor do either of them bear any aflSnity 
or resemblance to those either of Egypt, Greece, 
or Rome. Of the Africans in general, whether in 
ancient or modem times, we have little informa- 
tion. We know, therefore, little or nothing of 
their manners and customs, their religion and 
rites. It is stated by Purchas, that the ancient 
Africans worshipped the sun and the fire, and 
dedicated temples to both ; and that the Lybians 
and Numidians offered up sacrifices and prayers 
to particular planets : while some of the negroes 
paid homage to a divinity whom they termed 
Guighimo, or the Lord of Heaven. ' They have, 
besides, many domestic and rural deities, as they 
have an idea that God governs the world by his 
deputies, whom men, therefore, ought more par- 
ticularly to worship. Some of them, however, 
have more proper views concerning the divine 
nature, and religiously refrain from the worship 
of these intermediate deities, addressing only the 
Supreme Being, whom they call Deuseata, the 
only God; and Desu, the God of Heaven. These 
negroes, for the most part, are inhabitants of 
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Congo, who are particularly strict, likewise, in 
the observance of oaths. 

Circumcision was both formerly and at present 
universally practised, where, at least, Christianity 
has not been introduced. The negroes are par- 
ticularly observant, also, of burial solemnities; 
but on these and numerous other occasions, they 
are strongly addicted to pretended magical rites. 
Along with the greater part of the Africans, they 
have the greatest veneration for deities called 
Fetiches, one of whom they conceive to be supe- 
rior to the rest, to whom they attribute their good 
fortune and deliverance firom evils. These fetiches 
are very numerous, and bear a strong afiEinity to 
the genii of the Persians, and the fauns and sylvan 
deities of the Greeks and Romans. To their 
^several fetiches they dedicate Tuesday, aS a day 
for religious worship, when the negroes assemble 
round a sacred tree, and spend the whole day in 
dancing, singing, and making a noise upon various 
instruments of brass. On this festival, also, they 
circumcise their children. Their priests perform 
magical incantations by sprinkling the people with 
holy water, and by other rites. Many of their 
heathen superstitions are now blended with Jewish 
and Mahonietan rites; the Hottentots, particu- 
larly, are said to observe some of the Jewish 
ceremonies to this day. Little more is known of 
the peculiar religion of these African tribes — at 
least, little that bears upon our present inquiry — 
the discovery, namely, of traces of primitive 
truth. The negroes of Cabo de Monte, however, 
have a peculiar rite, which they call the mystery 
of regeneration, and which signifies their admis- 
sion to a familiar intercourse with spirits, by a 
supposititious death and resurrection. This cere- 
mony is solemnized only once in twenty or 
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twenty. five years; and on their initiation^ the 
candidates for this rite are taken to some secluded 
groves, where they are instructed in everything 
relating to politics and morals. These groves 
may be considered, accordingly, the colleges of 
the negroes of Cabo de Monte. After a solemn 
dance in their public assemblies, the initiated 
receive new names, and ever afterwards possess 
the highest authority and distinction, both in 
civil and religious matters, with their supersti- 
tious countrymen. These religious initiations are 
universally practised among the natives of Guinea, 
and resemble, in many of their particulars, some 
of the .ceremonies of the ancients, especially the 
Eleusinian mysteries. The Americans, likewise, 
have ceremonies of a similar nature. Among the 
ancients, the spirit and essence of religion was 
thought to be contained in these mysteries ; they 
were always preceded by numerous austerities, 
penances, and fastings, which were to be strictly 
observed by the candidate for initiation. It is 
singular to find a practice prevalent among the 
polished nations of antiquity likewise observed in 
some of the most uncivilized districts of Africa : 
both are probably derived from Egypt and a 
primitive source. 

In the following sections, a brief account will 
be given of some of the religious opinions and 
rites of CajBTraria, and the islands of Madagascar 
and the Canaries. Meanwhile we shall conclude 
this section with the account given by Strabo of 
the religious tenets and ceremonies of the Ethio- 
pians, to whom a slight reference was formerly 
made. " They acknowledge/' says he, " one 
Immortal and Supreme Being, who is the first 
cause of all things, and believe in another God, 
who is immortal, nameless, and wholly unknown. 
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They look upon their patrons and benefactors, and 
their most illustrious personages, as deities. And 
they are of opinion that kings in general are the 
guardians of all the inferior orders and degrees of 
men, and that particular persons are the pro- 
tectors of their peculiar favourites. There are 
some persons among those who dwell under the 
torrid zone that are looked upon as perfect 
atheists, because they detest the sun, and curse 
that radiant planet as often as it rises, on account 
of its excessive heat," &c. This is also done by 
the Atlantes, who inhabit the Lybian deserts, 
according to Herodotus, because the sun bums 
and parches up all their country. 

Sect. 1. — Religion of South Caffraria, 

Some similarity has been supposed to exist 
between the customs of the CaflFres and the Jews. 
Like the latter, the Caffres regulate their festivals 
by the full and new moons ; they are very strict 
about purifying themselves at particular seasons ; 
they use, also, unleavened bread on certain occa- 
sions, and abstain from every kind of salted 
meat. They observe circumcision, or some simi- 
lar rite ; they eat nothing that is strangled ; and, 
like the Jews, are permitted, on the slightest 
occasions, to dismiss their wives with a bill of 
divorce. 

This opinion, however, admits of considerable 
question, though it is not improbable that the 
natives of Caflfraria may be descended from the 
Phoenicians, who, in ancient times, reached or 
doubled the southern point of Africa, and may 
thus have introduced their own ceremonies and 
rites, which resembled partly the Jewish, and 
partly those of an earlier age. 
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These people seem to have some lingering re- 
miniscences of the deluge ; and there is a tradi- 
tion among them that their ancestors issued from 
some door or window, and established themselves 
in Caffraria, and instructed their children in agri- 
culture. The names of their parents are said to 
have been Noh and Huignon, who, we may 
presume, were Noah and his wife. They wt>rship 
one supreme deity, of whom, however, they have 
very confused notions ; and they offer to the idol 
who represents this divinity, sacrifices of cows 
and sheep, with oblations of flesh and milk. These 
latter offerings are presented as an acknowledgment 
of his mercies from time to time, as they con- 
sider him the author of sunshine and rain, and 
the different courses of the seasons. They have 
little or no notion of a future state, though honesty 
and charity, and, other moral virtues, are in general 
practised among them. Idolatry and theft are 
considered capital offences, and their commission 
is punished with death. 

in confirmation of their belief in one Supreme 
Being, the alleged reply of a Caffre to a German 
missionary may be mentioned, though we cannot 
vouch for its truth: "Let him that cannot be- 
lieve there is a God, survey the heavens, the earth, 
and every object round about him ; and then let 
him deny the existence of a Supreme Being if he 
can.'^ This sound and simple belief does not 
seem, however, to be universal, as they have been 
said to call the invisible God by a term in their 
language which means the captain of the gods; 
and, like many other Africans, they worship also 
two other beings, one of whom can neither do 
them good nor evil, and the other, who is sub- 
ordinate to him, can inflict, they believe, much 
injury, unless his favour is secured. When charged 
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with these inconsistencies, they are said to have 
replied in terms which discover some acquaint- 
ance with the fall of man : " We follow the tra- 
ditioi^s of our ancestors, whose first parents having 
sinned against the grand captain, they fell into 
such a neglect of his worship, that they knew 
nothing of him, nor how to make their addresses 
to him." 

Prom their belief in the existence of spiritual 
beings, and their magical rites, it is not improbable 
that they have some confused notions of the im- 
mortality of the soul, a future state, and the resur- 
rection of the dead. They oflFer no prayers or 
addresses, however, to the Supreme Being, when 
they anticipate the death of their friends, nor do 
they evince any great regret at their departure. 
We are informed by a German author that only 
one quarter of an hour is devoted to their lamen- 
tations ; " but they are so extravagantly clamorous 
and noisy that they may be distinctly heard at a 
prodigious distance.'^ The utmost respect, how- 
ever, (though little of a religious nature is observed) 
is paid to the interment of the dead. While 
there is an absence of religious feeling and acts of 
devotion, when no prospect exists of a patient's 
recovery, it is somewhat singular that a sacrifice is 
always ofiered up, should any patient be restored 
to health. To what this inconsistency is owing it 
is impossible to discover. 

Sect. 2. — Religion of Madagascar. 

The natives of Madagascar are idolaters, though 
their religion is a mixture of Paganism, Judaism, 
and Mahometanism. They worship one God, the 
Creator of all things, and though they have neither 
idols nor temples, they still oflFer up sacrifices to 
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the Supreme Being. Prom their apprehension of 
the evil spirit, however, they endeavour to pro- 
pitiate him with the first portion of the sacrifices 
which they offer to God. It is evident from this 
that they acknowledge two principles — the one of 
whom is the author of good, and the other of evi). 
This opinion was probably derived, either me- 
diately or indirectly from Asia. They believe that 
the author of good created the heavens (of which 
they suppose there are seven) and the earth, to- 
gether with all spiritual beings and living crea- 
tures. They worship also a deity who presides 
over riches, and who closely resembles the Plutus 
of the ancients. They conceive likewise that there 
are many orders of genii or spirits, some of whom 
direct the motions of the heavens and the heavenly 
bodies, while others preside over the air and 
meteors, the sea and the human race. Some of 
these spirits are supposed to assume a body when- 
' ever they think proper, and though they do not 
share in the infirmities of our nature, they resemble 
mankind in their habits and wants while domiciled 
among them. They are thought to be mortal, 
however, and are recompensed hereafter like men 
on their departure from this life, according to 
their conduct. These genii are supposed to predict 
future events. 

They have some traditionary knowledge of a 
paradise on earth, the fall of man, and the flood. 
Their notions, however, are obscured by a multi- 
tude of fables. They believe that the devil is the 
author of sin and the depravity of man. The 
evil spirit is supposed to have had seven children, 
who inflicted many injuries and calamities on 
mankind. This family of the devil bequeathed 
seven capital sins to the world (on their removal 
by God at the earnest intercession of men), namely, 
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licentiousness^ murder, gluttony, theft, lying, in- 
dolence, and pride. They have numerous festivals 
and fasts, though none of them are stated and 
periodical. When sacrificing an ox, they sprinkle 
the whole assembly with its blood, with the view 
of averting maladies and distempers. They oflfer 
up sacrifices of thanksgiving likewise when they 
anticipate an abundant harvest ; and, before drink- 
ing, they are said to make a kind of libation to the 
Supreme Being and the principle of evil. They 
practise the rite of circumcision, and have some 
confused notions respecting the observance of the 
Sabbath, fasts, and confession of sins, as also of 
some Scripture characters, as Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, David, and our Lord; from which we can- 
not but conclude that many of their idolatrous 
opinions and rites are blended with traditionary 
corruptions of Judaism, Mahometanism, and the 
Christian faith. There is little else worthy of 
notice in the religious worship or practice of the 
natives of this island. 

Sect. 3. — Religion of the Canary Islands. 

The inhabitants of these islands have been for- 
merly idolaters, and were very superstitious. They 
acknowledged no other god but nature, and spilt 
no blood of animals in their sacrifices. The pre- 
sent inhabitants, the Guanchos, are descended 
from the original natives of these islands, and pro- 
bably retain many of their customs. They regard 
their deceased ancestors and their sepulchres with 
the utmost veneration, and, like the Egyptians, 
have a peculiar method of embalming their dead. 
The Canaries received from the ancients the name 
of the Fortunate Islands, and it was there that the 
virtuous were supposed to reside after death. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE RELIGIONS OF AMERICA. 

It is probable that America was peopled from 
the northern regions of Asia, though some parts of 
it may have been colonized by ships accidentally 
wrecked upon its coasts. " Several learned men/' 
says Hurd, "have been of opinion that America 
was peopled by the Phoenicians and Carthaginians; 
and they ground their conjecture on the long 
voyages these people used to make, who, fitting 
out very considerable fleets, used to send them 
beyond the straits of Gibraltar, the Canary Islands, 
and those of Cape Verd, known to the ancients, 
as it is believed, under the name of the islands 
Gorgades. The situation of their country, and 
the talents they had for trade, might probably 
have excited them to rove up and down that great 
expanse of waters between Africa and America, 
having first settled a pretty regular correspond- 
ence between Cadiz and the Cassiterides, now 
called the Azores. If all this were true, we might 
probably suppose that the Carthaginians and the 
other Phoenicians, who were settled in Spain and 
Africa, had carried people to the Azores, the An- 
tilles, and from thence to the continent of America. 
And then, after having sailed several hundred 
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leagues from the coasts of Africa to the Gulf of 
Mexico, it is not impossible but that those mariners 
might have attempted another as far as the main 
of the land. 

'^ Yet we may naturally suppose that some Phoe- 
nician or Carthaginian sailors having been thrown 
on the coast of America by a storm, necessity had 
forced them to settle there, and that they there 
lost their language and the little knowledge they 
might have had of the arts and sciences of their 
country. What makes this more probable is, 
that seafaring men have in all ages been very 
ignorant, and but a degree above barbarians. The 
Peruvians had anciently some footsteps of those 
involuntary voyages ; and the first Spanish writers 
who have collected the scattered remains of their 
history, make mention of certain people who came 
from that part of their empire which lies towards 
the sea, and that they afterwards made a conquest 
of their country. Tradition made the above-men- 
tioned writers consider these men, whose origin 
appeared so extraordinary, as so many giants ; and, 
indeed, it is not unlikely they were such, since we 
are assured that bones of a prodigious size have 
been dug up about Puerto Viego, and in the valley 
ofTumbez.^'* 

After all the conjectures, however, that have 
been made with respect to the peopling of America, 
there can be little question that it was colonized, 
chiefly, at a very early period after the flood,t by 
migratory tribes from the north-eastern parts of 
Asia, who crossed over through Behring^s Straits 

* Some writers have also supposed that the Americans 
owe their origin to the dispersion of the ten tribes of 
Israel, as traces of their religion have been found at 
Yucatan, and the coasts of the South Sea. 

t Of which the Peruvians have preserved some traditions. 
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into North America. There have been many 
opinions besides those referred to^ hazarded on this 
subject into which it is unnecessary for us to en- 
quire, but the result of a careful investigation 
seems to rest in the view which we have men- 
tioned above. It will be evident, therefore, if this 
opinion be correct, that the religion of the ancient 
Americans must bear a strong affinity to that of 
the Oriental nations from whom they are descended. 
Our inquiry accordingly into such particulars of 
their religion as are connected with the object we 
have in view, will be necessarily brief. 

Sect. 1. — Religion of Virginia* 

The ancient Virginians worshipped • the devil 
and many other deities. They believed, however, 
in one Supreme Divinity, by whom all other deities* 
were created. To these deities they assigned 
human forms, whom they worshipped with prayers, 
offerings, and hymns; They believed also in the 
immortality of the soul, and in rewards and punish- 
ments after death ; the former they conceived will 
be conferred in heaven, the latter in a fiery furnace 
toward the west.. It is said that they sometimes 
sacrificed children to the spirit of evil. 

Sect. 2: — Religion of Canada.- 

In Canada they worshipped, in ancient times, 
the spirit of evil, nor is that worship now by any 
means abolished. They acknowledge also many 
other deities ; and it is thought, like the Americans 
in general, they hold the sun and moon in the 
greatest veneration. After- death they believe 
that their souls ascend into l^e stars,- where they 

I 
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are destined to enjoy immortal felicity. These 
opinions are shared in common with most of the 
natives of America. 

They have still, however, some belief in a Su- 
preme Being, whom they call Quitichi Manitou, 
and to whom they frequently oflfer stated sacrifices. 
Some traditions are also current among them of 
the fall of man« the dissensions between Cain and 
Abel, and the universal deluge. They conceive 
the flood to be coeval with the creation of the 
world, which Michapous (by whom Noah is im- 
plied), who at first had created the heavens and 
various floating animals, succeeded in forming 
from the mud at the bottom of the sea which ' 
was brought to him by a rat despatched for that 
purpose. A beaver and otter had been previously 
aent. 

Sect. 3. — Religion of Florida. 

The inhabitants of this country are idolaters; 
their principal deities are the sun and moon, 
which they honour with dancing and singing. 
Many of the inhabitants also worship the devil, to 
whom bloody sacrifices are said to be ofiered. 
They believe also in a Supreme Principle of good- 
ness, but as they have no fear of any injury from 
him, they reserve all their religious worship to 
propitiate the spirit of evil. They are stated by 
another author to worship onq sole Creator of the 
Universe, to whom sacrifices are offered by their 
principal priest. This deity is supposed to commit 
the government of the world to subordinate spirits, 
both good and evil, who are propitiated by sacri- 
fices and other offerings. They seem to have 
preserved some traditions of the flood, but these 
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are so scanty and obscure that they are unde- 
serving of particular notice. In remembrance of 
the exemption of one of their mountains, called 
Olainey, from the general inundation* of the great 
lake Thomi by the assistance of the sun, to whom 
a temple was dedicated on its summit, they con- 
ceive themselves bound to worship that planet. 
Their religious service does not consist in sacri- 
fices, when commemorating this event, but in 
offering solemn perfumes four times a year on the 
mountain of Olainey, and saluting the sun morn- 
ing and evening at his rising and setting. A tribe 
of the Floridans, called the Apalachites, believe 
in the immortality of the soul, and that the 
virtuous are conveyed to heaven to reside among 
the stars : the wicked, on the contrary, are carried 
to the summits of the mountains in the north 
perpetually covered with ice and snow, to dwell 
among bears and other beasts of prey. Most of 
the other North American nations believe also 
that the good shall be rewarded in some future 
state, while the wicked shall receive the punish- 
ment of their crimes. 



Sect. 4. — Religion of the Natives of Hudson's Bay. 

These tribes have a variety of deities, but, like 
the rest of the Americans, and the Manicheans in 
the ancient world, they appear to worship two 
mighty principles — the sun as the principle of good, 
and the moon as the principle of evil. Their re- 
ligious opinions are dark and confused, and their 
rites appear to be very superstitious. 

• This may be an obscure tradition of the deluge. 

l2 
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Sect. 5. — Religion of the Caribbee Islands. 

These islanders have been nearly extirpated by 
the Spaniards and other Europeans. They also 
acknowledge a good and evil principle^ and have 
an idea that every man is attended by a tutelar or 
guardian spirit. They believe that the earth and 
sea were created^ but not the heavens ; and that 
all mankind are descended from a first man^ called 
Louque or Looko, who created fishes, and rose 
again three days after his death, and ascended into 
heaven : after his ascension all other animals were 
created. They have some traditionary accounts 
of the flood, which they ascribe to the wickedness 
of mankind in an early period of the world. Like 
other heathen professors of Manicheism, they 
worship the principle of evil, but pay no religious 
regard to the principle of good. They have a 
peculiar ceremony when naming their children, 
which occurs a fortnight after their birth. Spon- 
sors are assigned to the child, who engage to see 
it properly educated according to the custom of 
their country, and a hole is bored in the ear of the 
child, as also in his lower lip and between his 
nostrils, to which pendants are attached. 

Sect, 6. — Religion of the Natives of Guiana, 

In some parts of Guiana, Watipa, or the spirit 
of evil, is worshipped ; and in others, the sun and 
moon. They have some confused notions likewise 
with regard to celestial beings, whom they term by 
a name which signifies the " ancient of heaven.^^ 
By this expression we are reminded of the title 
given to the Supreme Being in the Book of 
Daniel — " the Ancient of Days.^' 
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Sect. 7. — Religion of the Natives of Brazil. 

They have some faint notions of the Deity, 
though neither temples nor monuments were found 
in their country when they were' first discovered 
by the Europeans. They have a tradition likewise 
of the deluge, which they say was brought upon 
their ancestors by some one belonging to a foreign 
country, and possessing great authority, by whom 
they were all destroyed, with the exception of two 
persons, from whom are descended the present race 
of mankind. They are afraid of the evil spirit, in 
whose existence they believe, but they pay him no 
worship : they have some idea also of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. Those who have led virtuous 
lives are translated, it is thought, to a paradise 
beyond their highest mountains. 

Sect, 8. — Religion of the Natives of Peru. 

Their principal deity was Wyra-cocka, or the 
creator of all things ; after him the sun and the 
thunder were worshipped, besides the heavenly 
bodies, earth, sea, rainbow, rivers, fountains, and 
trees. They had a variety also of other deities, 
including even wild beasts, whom they worshipped 
in the hope of averting any injury from them. 
They were instructed in the worship of the sun 
and the Supreme Being (under the name of 
Pachacamac) by Mango-Capac, the founder of 
their empire, from whom their monarchs the Incas 
are lineally descended. But they hold the world 
in the greatest veneration, or rather the soul and 
mover of the world, which, as a deity superior 
even to the sun, they worshipped under the above 
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appellation. They believe also in the creation and 
future destruction of the world, and some traces of 
the flood are occasionally to be met with. They 
have numerous temples adorned with gold and 
silver, for which Peru has been long celebrated, in 
which they offer their various sacrifices and other 
religious rites, not omitting the confession of their 
sins, for which rigorous penances are enjoined. 

Sect, 9. — Religion of the Natives of Hispaniolcu 

Their principal deities were the sun and moon^ 
and they have many ridiculous superstitions and 
rites ; they were also in the habit of offering up 
human sacrifices, particularly infants, to their 
idols. They have some strange opinions respect- 
ing the oi;igia of mankind, and, as is almost uni- 
versal among the heathens, they believe in the 
immortality of the soul, and a state of happiness 
and misery hereafter. Their dead were interred 
at the rising of the sun, towards whom their faces 
were directed, as their supreme divinity, and the 
author of their expected resurrection. 

Sect. 10. — Religion of Mexico and New Spain. 

The inhabitants of this country were accustomed 
to offer human sacrifices on the twentieth or last 
day of their month, which was their principal 
festival. They had many other festivals, however, 
when children were sacrificed, and all the prisoners 
who were taken captive in war. Their deity ap- 
pears to have been the principle of evil, whose only 
gratification seems to have been the sacrifice of 
human victims. Notwithstanding their horrible 
and barbarous worship^ they believed in the im- 
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mortality of the soul and a fiiture state of rewards 
and punishments, where there are nine several 
places appointed for the virtuous and the wicked. 
The natives of New Spain worship also the sun, 
and offer him the principal portion and heart of 
every sacrifice. These sacrifices, which were for 
the most part human victims, never consist^ of 
less than forty or fifty captives or their own coun- 
trymen at once ; and so cruel were their rites, that 
we cannot be surprised at the treatment which 
they received from the Spaniards on the discovery 
of the New World, which, however unjustifiable 
on their part, was only an act of retribution 
for their idolatrous cruelty and abominable wor- 
ship. 

Sect, 11. — Religion of Yucatan^ 8f€. 

Though the natives of Yucatan (or Jucatan) 
and the adjoining districts are grossly idolatrous, 
they still practise the rite of circumcision. In 
Nicaragua they worship the sun and various 
idols. They have a priesthood also, and idola- 
trous processions, and, to insure their happiness 
hereafter, they willingly consent to be sacrificed. 
Their sacrifices usually consist of captives taken 
in war. • 

Sect. 12. — Religion of New Andalusia, 

The usual divinities of the Ajuericans, namely, 
th# sun and moon, are worshipped by the Anda- 
lusians, besides many other deities, and especially 
the spirit of evil. Like most of the Americans, 
they acknowledge two principles, beneficent and 
evil; the latter^ however^ is the principal object 
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of their worship. Some parts of their marriage 
ceremonies very closely resemble the customs of 
Eastern nations^ and particularly those which are 
described in the parable of the ten virgins,* when 
the bride is conveyed to the bridegroom^s house 
at midnight, in a nuptial procession. This may 
serve to confirm the notion of the Oriental extrac- 
tion of the Americans. 

The religious opinions and worship of Austra- 
lasia and the Islands in the Pacific Ocean, bear 
so strong an affinity f to those discovered in 
America and the Eastern nations of the older 
world, that it is unnecessary, we conceive, to 
give a circumstantial account of their sentiments 
and rites. Enough has been advanced to establish 
the uniformity of belief and worship in the prin- 
cipal nations of the earth, and to show to what 
extent they retain the customs of the patriarchal 
age and traces of primitive truth. 

* Matthew xxv. 

f See Cook's and Clark's Voyages. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES AND 
CHABACTER, FOUNDED ON THE PREVALENCE OF 
HEATHENISM, CONSIDERED. 

We have thus endeavoured to show that amid all 
the idolatrous superstitions and worship of the 
heathen world since the dispersion of Babel, there 
are still to be discovered universal traces of the 
original revelation given to mankind. It cannot 
be denied that these primitive truths have been in 
most cases fearfully corrupted; and that while 
enough yet remains to point out the origin from 
which they were obtained, idolatry in some places 
has been so gross and depraved, that little prospect 
can be indulged of the efficacy of its better, though 
corrupted, principles to render any of their services 
acceptable to God. With the exception, however, 
of the Canaanites, and others of the ancient world, 
as also of the Mexicans, and some of the people of the 
New, whose human sacrifices and abominable rites 
showed an utter perversion of their moral nature, 
almost all the other nations of the world retained 
sufficient elements of truth, on which a better 
moral and religious structure might have been 
raised. These primitive truths are chiefly to be 
traced to a divine revelation transmitted through 
Noah to mankind, and may partly be considered the 
effect of a natural law inscribed upon the mind 
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This law of nature has been communicated by God 
to every member of the family of man^ and is fre- 
quently referred to by the Apostles and others as 
one of the laws by which the heathen will be 
judged. This law is the most universal of any 
which has been given by the Creator to man ; and 
though it likewise may be nearly obliterated and 
effaced^ stilly in the most adverse and unfavourable 
circumstances, the general knowledge of right and 
wrong is a constitutional element of the human 
mind. When likewise to this has been added that 
traditionary acquaintance with primitive truth, 
which it has been the object of our previous in- 
quiry to elicit, then we are of opinion that man 
might, if he would, have preserved himself from 
much perversion and error; and though in need of 
a clearer revelation, might have, in the exercise of 
an humble hope, waited for a fuller manifestation 
of the designs of God. Whether, with growing 
abuses and corruptions, which, like weeds in the 
vegetable world, will always, and perhaps neces- 
sarily, spring up among the works of men, and 
pervert their soundest opinions, there would, under 
the influence of these two laws — of nature and 
original revelation — have been made any high 
attainment in moral sentiments or the practice 
of virtue, it is almost impossible to determine: 
such speculations are among the secret things 
which must be left entirely to God. What degree 
of recompence would be hereafter awarded to dif- 
ferent attainments in virtue, acquired and mea- 
sured by the standard of the two laws which have 
already been mentioned, it is equally hopeless to 
enquire ; but of this much at least we are assured, 
that such persons, and the heathen in general, will , 
be judged at a righteous tribunal by those laws only^ 
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and no other, which they have received from Him 
whom the inspired record acquaints us, " will 
render to every man according to his deeds/' 
Such is the express statement of the inspired 
Apostle of the Gentiles, when referring evidently 
to this very subject in his Epistle to the Romans. 
When treating of the respective recompence here- 
after of both Jews and Gentiles, he declares that 
there is reserved for them, " who, by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, 
and immortality [as many of the ancient philoso- 
phers and others] eternal life ; but unto them that 
are contentious and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tri- 
bulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile; 
but gloiy, honour, and peace to every man that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Gentile; for there is no respect of persons with 
God. For as many as have sinned without law, 
shall also perish without law; and as many as 
have sinned in the law, shall be judged by the law. 
For not the hearers of the law are just before God, 
but the doers of the law shall be justified. For 
when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves; 
which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another/' This recompence will be 
awarded " in the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according to my Gos- 
pel •. . Therefore, if the uncircumcision [i.e., the 
heathen] keep the righteousness of the law, shall 
not his uncircumcision [or heathenism] be counted 
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for circumcision [or the second Revelation given to 
the Jews] ? And shall not uncircumcision which is 
by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who, by the 
letter [i. e., the second or Mosaical revelation] and 
circumcision, dost transgress the law? For he is not 
a Jew which is one outwardly ; neither is that cir- 
cumcision which is outward in the flesh; but he is 
a Jew which is one inwardly ; and circumcision is 
that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the 
letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God."* 
In the following chapter of the same Epistle, 
this subject is still more clearly expressed by the 
Apostle. " Blessed," says he, quoting from the 
Psalmist, " are they whose iniquities are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered : blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord will not impute sin. Cometh this 
blessedness then," enquires the Apostle, "upon 
the circumcision only, or upon the uncircumcision 
(or heathen) also? For we say that faith was 
reckoned to Abraham for righteousness. How 
was it then reckoned ? When he was in circum- 
cision, or in uncircumcision [i. e., a recent Chaldean 
idolater] ? Not in circumcision, but in uncircum- 
cision. And he received the sign of circumcision, 
a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he 
had, yet being uncircumcised ; that he might be 
the father of all them that believe, though they 
be not circumcised ; that righteousness might be 
imputed unto them also ; and the father of circum- 
cision to them who are not of the circumcision 
only, but who also walk in the steps of that faith 
of our father Abraham, which he had, being yet 
uncircumcised. For the promise, that he should 
be the heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or 

* Rom. it. &c. 
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to his seed, through the law, but through the 

righteousness of faith : To the end the 

promise might be sure to all the seed : not to that 
only which is of the law, but to that also which is of 
the faith of Abraham, who is the father of us all ; 
as it is written, I have made thee a father of many 
nations."* "Therefore we conclude," adds the 
Apostle, in the preceding chapter, *^that a man is 
justified by faith [t. e., the faith of Abraham, which 
in the previous verse he had termed the law of 
faith] without the deeds of the laV^ (i, e., the law of 
Moses, or a subsequent revelation) . " Is he," he 
further enquires, " the God of the Jews only ? Is 
he not also of the Gentiles [or heathens] ? Yes, 
of the Gentiles [or heathens] also : seeing it is 
one God which shall justify the circumcision by 
faith, and uncircumcision [or the heathen] through 
faith. Do we then make void the law through 
faith? God forbid: yea we establish the law;"t 
that is, the law of Moses given expressly to the 
Jews, the peculiar nature and benefits of which he 
had stated in the commencement of this chapter. 

The freedom of the human will has formed, in 
all ages, a subject of the keenest inquiry among 
philosophers and divines. This question is closely 
connected with the origin of sin, and the divine 
permission of evil in the world. Though the fall 
did not destroy, yet it weakened and corrupted, 
the freedom of the will. While before that event 
our will had a natural propensity to good and aver- 
sion to evil, it is now, on the contrary, opposed to 
holiness, and has a natural inclination to sin. The 
condition of man before the fall resembled that 
of the angels who necessarily but willingly love 

* Kom. iv. &c. t I^oDa. iii. 28, to end. 
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holiness and God ; and the effect of true religion 
or the Gospel of the Saviour is to reinstate man^ 
in some measure^ in his original condition^ and 
restore him to the image and friendship of his 
Creator. Often has the presumptuous inquiry 
been made^ how a Being of infinite perfection 
could permit the introduction of evil into the 
universe before the commencement of time, or, 
after the creation of the world, allow its further 
admission into the residence and nature of man ? 
How, again, has it been asked by the thoughtful 
of all ages, could a spirit of evil exist with a 
seemingly co-extensive or even superior autho- 
rity to the Supreme Creator, with power suf- 
ficient to counteract his intentions and mar 
his designs, and thus to secure the erection of 
his own authority on the ruins of man^s nature, 
whose homage he diverted from his rightful supe- 
rior ? Or, again, how, it has been thought, can 
two supreme principles of good and evil co-exist, 
struggling for the dominion of the world and the 
worship of man, which must extinguish all notions)^ 
of infinite perfection ; as there cannot be two 
beings possessed of omnipotence, of supreme wis- 
dom, or other attributes of deity ? In all ages, we 
repeat, has the solution of this mysterious enigma 
been attempted; and the objections of modern 
infidels and sceptics are only the unprincipled 
revival of ancient speculations in a less favoured 
and enlightened period of the world. To all these 
philosophical speculations and presumptuous ob- 
jections against the character and attributes of 
the Supreme Creator, in permitting the exist- 
ence and continuance of evil, we have only to 
reply, that the designs of the Omnipotent Jeho- 
vah are unfathomable by his creatures, and that 
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the moral administration of the universe is a 
secret known only to himself. It may have been 
intended, perhaps, that from the existence of evil, 
greater glory might hereafter redound to the God- 
head by its final abolition and the destruction of 
its author, whose punishment will be thus more 
condign, for his presumptuous, though eventually 
unsuccessful, usurpation of the dominion of the 
Sovereign Creator. But, whatever may have been 
the cause of primary evil, its introduction into 
the world, or the long prevalence of idolatry on 
earth, we must be satisfied to know that if there 
be a Supreme Being of infinite perfection and 
almighty power, then his attributes must be 
amply exerted, as their existence is associated 
with action. And he who hath divided to all 
men and nations according to his will, must, in 
accordance with his justice, reward all men and 
nations according to their works. Hence, if 
idolatry has been so long permitted to be preva- 
lent on earth, as a corruption and perversion of 
God^s primeval revelation, it has not been without 
some wise and ulterior design, which hereafter we 
may be permitted to comprehend, when our spi- 
ritual faculties are more enlightened and enlarged. 
While these mysterious designs of Providence 
are advancing to their completion, sufficient light 
and knowledge have been preserved among all the 
nations of the world, to have secured a recom- 
pence hereafter according to their adherence to 
the law of nature and the primeval revelation, 
from which, unhappily, too great a deviation has 
been discovered in the inquiry which we have 
made. Thus, while fulfilling his own mysterious 
•designs, Qod^s divine attributes have been exerted, 
and, by his compassionate procedure with heathen 
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nations^ he has never left himself without a wit- 
ness upon earth. 

The divine motive for not committing the 
primeval revelation to writing, but engraving it 
rather on the heart and memory of the earlier 
inhabitants of the world, is a subject which, as it 
has not been revealed in the sacred volume, and 
we have no other sources of information, it is 
hopeless for us to investigate. It may have possi- 
bly happened that this original revelation was 
formerly committed to writing, though subse- 
quently lost previous to the deluge, or after that 
event ; for it is hardly possible to conceive that, 
during the sixteen centuries which formed the 
interval between the creation and the flood, man- 
kind should have had no knowledge of writing 
and other branches of learning, distinguished, as 
we learn from Scripture they were, not more for 
wickedness than those mechanical arts by which 
their rapine and ungodliness extended on the 
earth.* 

Abraham, for instance, is represented as having 
made a covenant with the children of Heth for a 
burying-place for Sarah his wife, which was made 
over to him for '^ four hundred shekels of silver — 
in the presence of the children of Heth, before all 
that went in at the gate of the city '^ — that is, ac- 
cording to the customs and phraseology of Oriental 
nations, a court of law or justice, which was 
always situated in the gate or entrance of the 
city. In this court of law, therefore, " the field 
and the cave that is therein, were made sure unto 
Abraham, for a possession of a burying-place by 
the sons of Heth.^'f 

* Gen. iv. 21, 22; e.g., Jubal, and Tubal-Cain. 
t Gen. xxiii. 16, 18, 20. 
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From this and other intimations, it is probable 
that the art of writing by which deeds of con- 
veyance have in all ages been engrossed, was 
known in the patriarchal age at no distant period 
after the flood. And if this opinion be correct, 
from whom could the knowledge of this art have 
been obtained but from Noah and his descendants, 
who preserved and transmitted all the ancient 
accumulated learning of the antediluvian age? 
From them Moses probably obtained much of his 
information of the earlier ages of the world, 
which would not invalidate his claim to inspira- 
tion, as neither God nor the Saviour, when on 
earth, ever employed unnecessary means, when 
ordinary instruments were at hand. By some, 
likewise, the conjecture has been formed, that 
much of the history subsequent to the flood may 
have been acquired from documents transmitted 
by Abraham himself. Though there is no autho- 
rity for this conjecture, there is nothing more 
improbable in such an opinion than there is for 
the general belief that Ezra collected the canoni- 
cal books of the Old Testament, and arranged 
them in their present canonical form by the direc- 
tion and assistance of the Spirit of GPod. Be this 
however as it may, some ancient writings would 
seem to have been extant, from which St. Jude 
obtained his information regarding the "angels 
which kept not their first estate,^^ Michael the 
archangePs contention with the devil about the 
body of Moses, and the prophecy of Enoch con- 
cerning the coming of the Lord with " ten thou- 
sand of his saints to execute judgment upon the 
world of the disobedient and the ungodly.^^ And 
when we further consider the civilization and 
learning of the Egyptians shortly after the flood. 
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in which Moses was instructed while resident in 
£gypt> we cannot reasonably conclude that the 
art of writing was only then for the first time 
invented, when the world was nearly * two thou- 
sand five hundred years old from the time of its 
creation. 

By Platof we are informed that Hermes, or 
the Egyptian Thoth and Mercury of the ancients, 
was the inventor of letters ; but, as he must have 
received this knowledge from his father Mizraim 
the son of Ham, we conclude that Shem and 
Japheth, the brothers of Ham, were similarly 
instructed by their father Noah ; and hence what 
are called the Semitic or Shemitic characters 
discovered in ancient Babylonian and other in- 
scriptions have received their name. Shem is 
traditionally believed to have succeeded his father, 
as a '^ preacher of righteousness," and to have 
been the first universal priest and instructor of 
mankind. It has been conjectured, and with 
some appearance of truth, that the royal and 
priestly Melchizedec, whose residence was at 
Salem, and who "met Abraham and blessed 
him," was no other than Shem. If this conjec- 
ture be correct, it will in some measure explain 
the mysterious language of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, when referring to this 
eminent type of the Messiah, as the " King of 
Righteousness [which the name Melchizedec 
imports], and after that also King of Salem, 
which is King of Peace ; without father, without 



* 2471 A.M. 

f In PhfiBdo. He also, and other ancient writers, re- 
ferred all inventions to the gods ; i,e., Noah and his three 
sons. 
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mother, without descent, having neither beginning 
of days, nor end of life [that is, incidentally 
introduced by the sacred writer, and probably 
also connected with both worlds, before and after 
the flood] ; but made like unto the Son of God, 
who abideth a priest continually/^* But without 
laying too much stress on these conjectures, there 
is sufficient evidence by deduction or implication, 
to warrant the opinion, that the knowledge of the 
art of writing is of very ancient date, and that the 
primeval revelation, of which the precepts of Noah 
may have constituted a part, was not merely 
transmitted by tradition, but was originally com- 
mitted to writing, though subsequently lost in the 
waters of the flood.f 

Why, if the above hypothesis be correct, this ori- 
ginal revelation was not renewed after the deluge 
except by traditionary transmission, it would be pre- 
sumptuous for us to enquire. We may remember, 
however, that when the first tables of the moral 

* Heb. vii. 2, 3. 

f " Many considerable writers have derived the knowledge 
of letters directly from Egypt, and are generally agreed 
that Thyoth or Mercury was the inventor of them. Yet I 
cannot but think that Noah and his sons, who had learned 
them in the old world, taught them to their posterity in 
the new. For, since mankind subsisted 1,600 years before 
the flood, it is not probable that they lived all this while 
without the use of letters. If they did, how come we by 
the short annals which we have of the antediluvian ages? 
But if they did not, 'tis not unlikely that Noah, being well 
skilled in the knowledge and use of them, might teach 
them to his children. And if we pursue the inquiry, and 
ask from whence Noah attained his knowledge, the most 
proper reply will be, that he had it from the instruction of 
his parents, as his parents might have it, in their several 
successions, from Adam, and as Adam might have it from 
(^o^r—Stachhouse's Hist, of the Bible, Vol. Lpp. 205, 206. 

K 2 
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law had been written by the finger of God they 
were, on their destruction by Moses in his indig- 
nation and grief at the idolatry of his people, 
inscribed on new tablets by the hands of their 
earthly lawgiver, and not of their offended sove- 
reign and God. Thus it may have been sufficient 
for the Almighty to have given one revelation 
(and that probably in writing) to the primitive 
dispensation, just as he subsequently gave another 
written revelation to the Mosaical dispensation, 
and finally the Gospel, written by Evangelists and 
Apostles, as his last revelation to man. Perhaps 
also the general dispersion, which took place on 
the confusion at Babel, may have rendered the 
preservation of a general revelation without mira- 
culous intervention impossible, and made accord- 
ingly its transmission by memory and tradition as 
likely a method of its preservation. In his own 
time, however, knowing " the imagination of man's 
heart to be continually evil,^^ God subsequently 
renewed his revelation to the Israelites, when they 
ceased to be migratory like the other nations of the 
earth, and had the prospect of being permanently 
seated in their promised inheritance in Canaan. 
By this renewal of his earlier revelation, confirmed 
and strengthened by express injunctions and re- 
straints, the Israelites, as descended from Abraham, 
"the friend of God'' and " father of the faithful," 
were chosen on his account, and not for any merit 
of their own, to be a people separated for his own 
peculiar service from the rest of mankind, and 
chiefly distinguished, says the Apostle, " because 
that unto them were committed the oracles [or re- 
newed written revelation] of God."* Not that 

♦ Rom. iii. 2. 
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the Mosaic dispensation (or the Revelation given 
to the Israelites) was designed to supersede the 
Revelation communicated to the primitive age, for 
one of the divine attributes is unchangeableness : 
^' God,^ saith the Apostle, " knoweth no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning/^* It was merely 
a re-establishment of the primitive faith with ad- 
ditional requirements and peculiar limitations, 
together with a prescribed ceremonial worship 
and emblematical rites. Nor was this revelation 
designed to have more than a temporary dura- 
tion, but merely to continue till the fulfilment of 
its ceremonial shadows and types by God's final 
dispensation of mercy at the coming of the Messiah, 
the seed of the woman, promised to Adam and 
Abraham, " in whom all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed." For "they which are of 
faith,'' says the Apostle, " the same are the chil- 
dren of Abraham ; and the Scripture, foreseeing 
that God would justify the heathen through l^ith, 
preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, sayiag^ 
In thee shall all nations be blessed : so then they 
which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abra- 
ham Now to Abraham and to his 

seed were the promises made: He saith not. 
And to seeds as of many, but as of one, and to 
thy seed, which is Christ. And this I say, that 
the covenant that was confirmed before of God in 
Christ, the law, which was four hundred and thirty 
years after, cannot disannul, that it should make 
the promise of none effect. For if the inheritance 
be of the law, it is no more of promise ; but God 
gave it to Abraham by promise. Wherefore then 
serveth the law? It was added, because of trans- 

"* St. James i. 17. 
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gressions^ till the seed should come to whom the 

promise was made. Is the law then 

against the promises of God ? God forbid ; for if 
there had been a law given which could have given 
life, verily righteousness should have been by the 
law. But the Scripture hath concluded all under 
sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that believe. But before 
faith came, we [i. e,, the Jews] were kept under the 
law, shut up unto the faith which should after- 
wards be revealed. Wherefore the law was our 
schoolmaster to bring us [i.e., the Jews] unto 
Christ, that we might be justified by faith. But 
after that faith is come, we are no longer under a 
schoolmaster ; for ye are all the children of God 

by faith in Christ Jesus And if ye 

be Christ's, then are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs 
according to the promise.'' * 

Now by this law, or the second revelation given 
to Moses, so long as it continued, were the Israelites 
alone to live, and by it were they only hereafter to 
be judged. For, unlike the primitive and Christian 
revelations, which were both of them designed for 
all the nations of the earth, the Jewish revelation 
was exclusive in its character, and intended only for 
one people separated from the rest of mankind for 
the better preservation of divine truth, and to 
serve, by its promises and predictions, with its 
ceremonies and rites, as a schoolmaster, to bring 
them unto Christ, that is to prepare the way for 
the Christian revelation. The Christian revela- 
tion was a clearer republication of primitive truth, 
and the accomplishment of the promises made 
to Abraham and the ancient servants of God. 

* Galatians iii., &c. 
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But the Jewish revelation had no similar design, 
and was not the fulfilment of any ancient promises 
or earlier revelation, but simply the re-enactment 
of the latter, the transmitter of the former, and 
the depository of the oracles of truth. While, 
therefore, strangers or " proselytes of the gate^* 
were occasionally admitted to the benehts of the 
Mosaical dispensation, the exclusive character of 
its system, and the unsocial and jealous nature of 
the Israelitish people, which prevented much in- 
tercourse with the surrounding nations, proved an 
effectual obstacle to much proselytism to their 
peculiar faith. Until, accordingly, God's final 
revelation by the coming of him, to whom all 
their " prophets bore witness," the Israelites alone, 
of all nations, were shut up to the faith of the law 
communicated to Moses, and by that law were 
hereafter to be judged. 

Thus we have seen that the heathen will be 
judged at God^s righteous tribunal by two laws 
formerly referred to, — the law of nature written 
on their hearts, and the traditions of a primitive 
revelation communicated in the first ages of the 
world. We have seen likewise, according to the 
statement of the Apostle, that the Jews are to be 
judged by their own peculiar law, till its final 
abolition. But now, it must be remarked, that 
these respective methods of judgment are only ap- 
plicable to cases of heathen ignorance in ancient 
or modern times, where God's final revelation has 
not been proclaimed, and that the same rule ap- 
plies as strictly to the Jews only till the coming 
of the Messiah and the publication of the Gospel, 
after which period, wherever the Christian revela- 
tion has been made known to either heathens or 
Jews in any portion of the world, by that law or 
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revelation must they hereafter be judged. There 
need be no misunderstanding regarding this mo- 
mentous truth which admits of no question, that as 
all earlier revelations, whether primitive or Jewish, 
are fulfilled by the coming of the Messiah, so they 
were then all abrogated and annulled, and can 
only continue to be in any way beneficial to heathens 
(or Jews and Israelites, if such a case be possible) 
who have never had the Christian law or revelation 
published among them. Wherever this law has 
been made known to the heathen, whether they 
believe and embrace it or not, it is designed to 
supersede that law of nature and primitive revela- 
tion by which they would otherwise have been 
judged ; and if they reject it, they must share the 
condemnation of the Jews, and both of them be 
righteously , condemned by the Gospel of Christ. 
For, ^* the times of this ignorance,'^ says St. Paul, 
in his address to the idolatrous Athenians, ^' God 
winked at ; but now commandeth all men every- 
where to repent : because he hath appointed a day 
in the which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, by that man whom he hath ordained ; whereof 
he hath given assurance [or has offered a pledge — 
-KiOTiv ira^afrx^v^ unto all men in that he hath 
raised him from the dead.^^* 

In confirmation of this view, another passage 
may be cited, from a previous address of the same 
Apostle to the heathen population at Lystra, who 
wished to offer sacrifice to the Apostles Barnabas 
and Paul, on account of a miracle which they had 
performed.f "Sirs,^^ said the Apostle, '^ why do 
ye these things ? We also are men of like pas- 
sions with you, and preach unto you, that ye 

* Acts xvii. 30» 31. + Acts xiv. 15—17. 
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should turn from these vanities unto the living 
God, which made heaven, and earth, and the sea, 
and all things that are therein : who in times past 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. 
Nevertheless, he left not himself without witness, 
in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food 
and gladness." 

There is a peculiar significancy in this form of 
witness of himself here said to have been given 
to the heathen by God, which was calculated to 
carry conviction to the understanding of all men, 
of the existence and attributes of their Divine 
Creator. *' In times past he had suffered all 
nations [from his patience and mercyj to walk 
in their own ways," that having means in their 
power of ^^ feeling after" and knowing their 
Creator, they might turn from the evil of their 
ways by timely repentance and amendment of 
their lives. They had been accordingly left " with- 
out excuse," in that "they glorified him not 
as God, neither were thankful ; but became vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
was darkened."* And again, says the same 
Apostle, " that which may be known of God is 
manifest in them, for God hath showed it unto 
them ;f that is, sufficient evidence was given them 
in the works of creation and Providence to have 
known and worshipped the true God, and retained 
the primitive truth, had they not preferred their 
own ungodliness and corruptions, and to hold the 
truth in unrighteousness."} From the Apostle's 
expression in his address to the people at Lystra, 
"it appears," says an eminent diviaa, '^that the 

* Rom. i, 20. 21. f Rom. i. 19. J Rora. i. 18. 
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giving of rain in its season^ and of fruitful seasons 
of the year, is, even to the heathens, a testimony 
of the Divine Providence : for, this rain coming 
from the clouds of heaven, and these fruitful 
seasons depending so necessarily upon the sun, 
moon, and other luminaries of heaven, and being 
so constantly produced by them, must demonstrate 
that they derived them from, and owe them to, 
him who made the heavens and the earth, and 
therefore that they ought to worship, and be 
thankful to him for them. These being good 
things, and such as " filled their hearts witli food 
and gladness," and being conferred freely and 
constantly on them, who daily provoked him by 
their idolatries and ingratitude, were also a clear 
testimony of his goodness to them, 'and therefore 
an assurance to them that if they, knowing him 
by this means to be God, would turn from their 
dumb idols, and worship him as God, they might 
find grace and favour in his eyes who was so good 
unto them, even whilst they did continue to pro- 
voke him. Now the knowledge of the God that 
made heaven and earth, as the only true God who 
is to be worshipped, and whose Providence affords 
us all the blessings we enjoy, and the belief that 
he is well inclined to show mercy to all that thus 
turn to him, and are thus thankful to him, seems 
to be all that God expected from the Gentiles, as 
may be gathered from Rom. i. 21, 22."* To this 
passage we have formerly referred. 

The same objection which has been made to 
the moral attributes of the Deity, founded upon 
the long and general prevalence of idolatry, is 
applicable also, with still stronger force, to the 

• Whitby's Annot. in loco. 
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widely-extended corruption of Christianity, the 
continued unbelief of the Jews, and the Moham- 
medan apostacy, which arose out of the corrup- 
tions of Christendom, and declension of the 
Christian faith."**" Both the Jews and Christians 
had received a clearer and more comprehensive 
revelation than had been transmitted to the 
heathens, and yet we find the Jews, at various 
periods of their history, falling into idolatry ; and 
in the time of our Lord, as he has expressed it, 
'^ making the Word of God of none effect through 
their traditions ;^^ and in modem times, besides 
continuing in their unbelief of the Gospel, retain- 
ing only a corrupted and garbled form of their 
ancient worship. The well-known corruptions of 
Christianity by the Romish communion and 
other Christian communities, is only a too faithful 
confirmation of the words of the Almighty, that 
"the imagination of man's heart is evil from his 
youth,'' and that "all flesh have corrupted his 
way upon the earth/'f With so perfect a reve- 
lation as the Gospel, the declension of Christians 
into idolatrous superstitions, which are for the 
most part derived from heathenism, is, however, 
a far deeper subject of surprise and regret than 
the declension of heathen idolaters from the pri- 
mitive truth. The Mohammedan apostacy, which 
affected to be a restoration of the Abrahamic reli- 
gion, and which is merely a blending of Judaism, 
Christianity J and idolatry with traces of the 
patriarchal faith, is one of the grossest impostures 

♦ To this list may be added the Sooinian and other here- 
sies and the conduct of multitudes of Christians. 

f Gen. viii. 21, and vi. 12. 

I The Koran, however, contains very slight allusions to 
Christ or his Gospel. 
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which the mind of man, assisted by the spirit of 
evil, has hitherto devised. Not satisfied with any 
former divine revelations, the imposter Mahomet 
erected on the ruins of them all a degraded sys- 
tem of corruptions adapted to the genius and 
manners of his countrymen, but wholly destitute of 
the divine and animating influence of the Spirit of 
God. Thus Mohammedanism, Romanism, and mo- 
dern Judaism are, all of them, equally perversions 
of divine truth, and declensions from the various 
written and unwritten revelations of God. And 
they surely are less excusable than the heathen 
perverters of the law of nature and God's original 
revelation, inasmuch as their means of acquiring 
and retaining divine knowledge were infinitely 
superior to those of the ancient corrupters of 
truth, whose revelation was less clear and com- 
prehensive, and probably unwritten, or, if com- 
mitted to writing, had been lost previous to their 
dispersion, and perhaps also the flood.* 

But, neither with regard to the heathen or 
others, are any of these objections valid, as God, 
by his revelations and Spirit, calls men to repent- 
ance and amendment of life, and assists them by 
his grace, but it is no part of his moral adminis- 
tration to oblige or compel them to believe and 
practise the truth. The divine administration of 
the universe is strictly adapted to the moral con- 
stitution of man, and one of the elements of that 
constitution is freedom of his will, and not necessity 
of action. That will is no doubt perverted and de- 
praved, but still it has sufficient strength remaining 
to know good from evil, and to practise what is 

* See some further remarks on Mohammedanism in 
chap. xiii. of this work. 
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right. If men, however, will voluntarily per- 
vert the truth, and practise what is wrong, they 
will each, according to their law and light, receive 
the recompence of their deeds, and be righteously 
condemned. We repeat, according to their law 
and light, because, whenever their light has been 
increased and the Christian law communicated, 
the law by which they will be judged will likewise 
be changed. But of this all presumptuous in- 
quirers into the divine mysteries and decrees, 
may be assured, that man's moral nature and the 
divine administration perfectly correspond, and 
that the mysteries of God, which have not already 
been revealed in the sacred volume, will not be 
disclosed to them or others of his creatures, and 
that their most secure method will be rather to 
avail themselves of the revelation and knowledge 
which tliey have, than to explore "those secret 
things which belong unto the Lord their God.'' 

Ere long the dead bones will revive — the dead 
bones of primitive, patriarchal, Judaical, and 
Christian truth — when a people are " prepared in 
[or for] the day of God's power." Nothing can 
be lost which the Great Husbandman has sown. 
When the enlightening and conversion of the 
nations arrives, then will the long scattered truths 
of primitive and other revelations begin to spring, 
which, when shone upon and warmed by the Sun of 
Righteousness into life, and watered and matured 
by God's grace, will bring forth abundant fruit 
in all the nations of the earth ; among heathens, 
corrupted professors of Christianity, adherents of 
Judaism, and the enslaved votaries of the Moham- 
medan imposture. It may have been designed in 
the councils of Heaven that from all these various 
sources much glory is preparing to be reaped by 
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the Great Spiritual Husbandman, the all-power- 
ful, all-wise, and unchangeably beneficent Jeho- 
vah. How the heathen at least may be enabled 
to return to a purer faith, when they become fully 
acquainted with the completion and fulfilment of 
their primitive revelation, by the publication among 
them of the Gospel of Christ, will, in some mea- 
sure, though necessarily briefly, be attempted to be 
shown in the remaining chapters of this treatise. 
We shall there, though our limits forbid much 
enlargement, endeavour at least to point out the 
grounds by means of which unbelievers of all kinds 
may return to the true knowledge and worship of 
Him who has still, amid abounding corruption and 
ungodliness, never " left himself without a witness 
upon earth.'* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MIRACLES. — GENUINENESS, CREDIBILITY, AND INSPI- 
RATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

In a matter of so great importance as a professed 
communication from God, mere presumptions 
cannot be considered as sufficient with respect to 
the truth or falsehood of such a revelation. Every 
means therefore must be taken, which our reason- 
ing faculties and circumstances admit, to enable 
us to ascertain the credit which is due to such a 
professed divine revelation, and the utmost must 
be made of whatever evidence can be obtained, 
which is calculated to elucidate this interesting 
inquiry, and to furnish us with direct or circum- 
stantial proof. But further, the nature of this 
inquiry, and its influence upon the present state 
and future destinies of those to whom this pro- 
fessed revelation is said to be vouchsafed, aflbrds a 
high probability that the evidence in its support 
vill prove of no ordinary character, but discover 
such convincing testimony to the truth of its state- 
ments, as may commend them to the understand- 
ings and consciences of all to whom they are ad- 
dressed. And accordingly, what might have been 
reasonably expected has been abundantly supplied. 
The evidence, whether external or internal, for the 
truth of Christianity, is sufficient to convince every 
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unprejudiced inquirer, whether heathens, modem 
infidels, Mohammedans, or Jews. Both descrip- 
tions of evidence, presumptive and direct, have 
their several uses in guiding inquirers after truth, 
and have both been accordingly appealed to by our 
Lord. In reference to the testimony which arises 
from presumption, our Saviour has declared that, 
" If any man will do the will of God, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myselP'* — that is, in his human cha- 
racter, in which he was only regarded by the Jews. 
Of the direct form of evidence, however, our Lord 
otherwisespeaks, — " If I had not done among them 
the works which none other man did, they had not 
had sin ; but now have they both seen and hated 
both me and my Father .'^f ^^^ ag^^^^ ^^ another 
passage, our Lord further observes, — " If I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not ; but if I 
do, though ye believe not me, believe the works.^^ J 
To this direct evidence Christ constantly appealed. 
'^ The works,^^ says he, " which the Father hath 
given me to do bear witness of me, that the Father 
hath sent me.^^§ And that the testimony to the 
truth of his mission might be as ample as pos- 
sible, our Lord further declared that this evidence 
would not terminate with himself, but that his 
chosen followers whom he destined to become his 
evangelists and apostles, would be afterwards em- 
powered to do the same and even greater miracles 
than he himself had performed. Nor are we left 
in doubt what wpuld prove the nature of these 
miraculous works, as they have been clearly indi- 
cated in the answer of our Lord to the messengers 

* John vii. 17. f John xv. 24. 

I John X. 37, 88. § John v. 86. 
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of the Baptist^ who enquired, '' Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another ? '' " Go,'' 
said the Saviour, '^and show John again those 
things which ye do hear and see. The blind re- 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk ; the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the Gospel preached to them/'* 
We shall now, accordingly, proceed to consider the 
miracles of our Lord related in the Gospels;. 

There is no truth more certain than this^ that 
the nature of God is known by his works. In the 
commencement of this treatise, we referred to the 
testimony which the works of creation and opera- 
tions of nature bear to the existence of God; We 
there also, and in the last chapter, adverted to his 
providential care of the works and beings which 
he has called into existence, and allusion was made 
to the traces of his moral government, by which 
all things are regulated and maintained. Not 
merely the original creation of the universe, and 
of all the diversified works of nature,, argue the 
existence and agency of a Supreme Intelligence, 
but maintenance in their original perfection and 
adaptation to their several designs, bear testimony 
to the unceasing operation of a Supreme Invisible 
Power. We cannot fail to discover a regular and 
harmonious system of procedure in every depart- 
ment of the works of nature. On this regularity 
and uniformity, of operation, the ordinary business 
of life and the worid necessarily proceeds. However 
strange and miraculous most of the ordinary oc- 
currences of nature,, were they less frequently 
observed, might appear> such as the succession of 
day and night, and* of the various seasons, the 

* Matthew xi. 4, 5. 
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growth and decay of animal and vegetable lifoj 
and numberless things of a similar kind^ they 
cease to affect us with surprise^ simply because 
they are so regularly witnessed. Any change^ 
however, in the ordinary course of nature's ope- 
rations, or any extraordinary appearances which 
may be occasionally presented, excite sentiments 
of wonder or apprehension, which, were they like- 
wise of more frequent occurrence, might seldom, 
or slightly, affect us. Thus we see that the first 
discoveries in physical and astronomical science 
are regarded with astonishment and even awe, 
which in time are deprived of much of these ef- 
fects by losing their novelty, or make way for still 
greater acquisitions in various departments of sci- 
ence. The facts which have been collected and 
arranged into a system, discover an established 
course in the works of creation, by which many 
difficulties of former ages have been reconciled 
and explained; and this affords ground for the j 

expectation that the future may witness explana- | 

tions of like incongruities, which our acquisition | 

and assortment of facts has not yet enabled us to | 

reconcile and adjust. I 

This ordinary and regulated course of procedure | 

has been commonly described as the " laws of | 

nature,^' that is, those laws which are independent | 

of us, and which we cannot change or destroy. | 

Though they have been ordained by the Deity | 

himself, it cannot reasonably be supposed, that | 

he is necessarily bound by them, or that he cannot I 

deviate fix)m his own regulations, whenever it may I 

seem right to his infinite wisdom to change or 
even to annul them. Neither reason nor Scrip- 
ture warrant the opinion which prevailed among 
the ancient philosophers of the heathen world. 
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that any inexplicable and unintelligible power^ as 
fate or destiny, exists, by which the intentions of 
the Deity are to be governed and controlled. By 
a being at once omniscient and omnipotent, occa- 
sional departure from his own laws must have been 
foreseen and accordingly ordained. Nor can these 
deviations from the prescribed course of nature 
lead us to infer, that there is or can be any muta- 
bility or weakness in the Supreme Being, which 
constrains him to alter or suspend the operation 
of his laws. Rather a knowledge of our own im- 
perfection and ignorance should lead us to infer, 
that the Almighty acts for wise though myste- 
rious ends, and by the employment of a variety 
of means, whose propriety and accommodation to 
their future results cannot possibly be intelligible 
to us. While his ordinary administration is cal- 
culated to promote the interests of the world and 
facilitate the practical business of life, his extra- 
ordinary acts, in the occasional deviation from his 
own laws, by exciting the attention of mankind, 
more powerfully directs them to the natural proofs 
of his being and perfections, — ^to the unreasonable 
suppositions of materialism, or the eternal arid 
independent existence of the world, — and that, in- 
dependent of all revelation, there is a God who 
liveth and governs the earth. 

Such may be regarded as the moral purpose of 
miraculous operations, or departure from the usual 
administration of the Supreme Being in the ordi- 
nary or moral government of the world. But 
another and a highly important reason may be 
assigned for these sdterations in the course of 
nature, which have been occasionally, or at cer- 
tain great epochs in the history of the world, 
witnessed upon earth. In consequence of the 

l2 
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niunerons corruptions in natural and primitive 
religion and moral practice^ which the long lapse 
of time had occasioned, there arose a necessity for 
their removal, as they gradually increased, and 
the effect of gross moral darkness and perversion 
of the knowledge of the Deity, came at length to 
be sensibly felt. Hence arose, also, a desire among 
the ancient philosophers, and with none more than 
Socrates and Plato, that a revelation might ema- 
nate fipom the Deity, and that some representative 
of his perfections, and bearer of a Divine commis- 
sion, might appear among men. Such a revelation 
and such an ambassador were certainly needed 
upon earth ; and less highly empowered messen- 
gers of the Supreme Being might naturally have 
been expected, to re-establish his knowledge and 
worship. It was perfectly competent, doubtless, 
to the Deity to vouchsafe a direct revelation of 
his will, or, at least, a secret knowledge of his 
purposes to every individual of the human race ; 
but such a universal communication, or impres- 
sion of his will on the minds of all men, would 
have probably interfered with their freedom of 
choice and action, and have proved therefore un- 
suited to the nature of man. Such a mode of pro- 
ceeding, while it might have benefited mankind 
in some degree, as regarded their personal or social 
interests, would have been unsuited to the character 
of Infinite Wisdom, by destroying man^s nature 
as a moral and rational agent. It need not, there- 
fore, be subject of surprise, nay, it is just rather 
what might have been expected, that a revelation 
of the Divine will was made known to a few per- 
sons only and at different times, as this was suffi- 
cient to restore the knowledge of the Deity to its 
original purity, and to keep alive a sense of his 
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perfections, and man^s obligation to maintain his 
worship and service upon earth. 

It would be unreasonable^ however, to expect 
that credit should be given to the claims of those 
persons who, from time to time, have asserted the 
possession of a revelation made known to them by 
God. It might be unquestionably true that an 
extraordinary intimation of the Divine will has 
been imparted to certain individuals, and that they 
experience in their own minds a powerful impres- 
sion of a revelation from the Deity vouchsafed to 
them, which could not be known to or shared by 
others, to whom no similar revelation was commu- 
nicated. These latter individuals could hardly be 
expected to give credit to assertions so extraor- 
dinary and unsupported by proof. Such claims 
might be esteemed the result of higher mental 
powers or intelligence, of greater experience and 
extensive acquirements, or in general of more en« 
larged views on all points of moral or intellectual 
attainments. Occasionally all such claims may be 
more properly ascribed to morbidity of temper, or 
the extravagant conceptions of an enthusiastic dis- 
position, in fact rather to mental imbecility or 
disorder than to the force and comprehension of a 
superior mind. Enthusiasts of this description 
have been common in all periods of the world, and, 
with inferior pretensions, are still occasionally to 
be met with in modem times. An extraordinary 
alteration or suspension of the laws of nature, or, 
in other words, the possession and exertion of 
miraculous powers, form the only unquestionable 
proofs in support of a divine commission entrusted 
to an ambassador from God. As divine wisdom 
and goodness are impressed on all the works of 
creation and the established course of nature^s 
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operations, it is impossible to doubt that the 
power which has been frequently exerted to inter- 
fere with the original laws of nature by certain 
individuals at different periods of the world, must 
have been unquestionably derived from the Author 
of nature himself, and been either designed to 
enlarge the limits of his own previous revelations, 
or at least restore his former revelation which had 
been lost, otherwise confusion and disorder would 
be necessarily introduced into the moral adminis- 
tration of God. The Divine Creator, it is impos- 
sible to suppose, could so far deviate from the 
attributes of his nature as to permit the exercise 
of supernatural powers in support of any revela-. 
tion not founded on truth. 

As external appearances are signs and indica- 
tions of the internal character and disposition of 
men, so the works of nature are only indications 
of a Supreme Intelligence, " whom no man hath 
seen nor can see.^^ By acquaintance with the 
laws of nature, men of a philosophical habit of 
mind are enabled toforetell, with unfailing accuracy, 
the result which must necessarily follow certain 
previous causes, or, as in astronomy, to discover 
and predict the regular changes occurring among 
celestial bodies ; and even, with still more wonder- 
ful precision, to calculate the retarding forces by 
which some of the heavenly bodies, whose orbits 
are more extensive and eccentric, are frequently 
compelled to diverge from their regular course. 
On the understanding, therefore, that an established 
course has been prescribed for the order and regu- 
lation of the works of nature, it can be, except to 
the ignorant, no subject of surprise, that a know- 
ledge of the laws by which nature is governed may 
be acquired^ in more or less perfection^ by those 
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who are proficients in physical science^ inasmuch 
as the possession of such knowledge is quite within 
the reach of man's natural faculties, when highly 
cultivated and fully exerted. 

But the case is materially altered when events 
and operations are discovered to take place not in 
unison with, or as a natural consequence of, nature's 
laws, but in opposition to the established course 
which has hitherto for the most part continued to 
exist. The possession of such power of interfering 
with the established course of nature must be traced, 
we repeat, to the power of that being by whom its 
laws were ordained ; and those who are thus in- 
vested with authority to perform miraculous works 
are empowered to do so by him who is not neces- 
sarily bound by laws of his own appointment. 
Take any of the miraculous operations recorded in 
either the Old or New Testament Scriptures, and 
we shall at once perceive, that unless the power of 
those who performed them had been derived from 
God, it would have been impossible for the limited 
faculties of man to run counter to the designs of 
Omnipotence by the change or suspension of his 
laws. The miracles of Moses in the wilderness 
were the exertion of a power which, as in the case 
of the water flowing from the rock, the manna 
which remained uncorrupted on the Sabbath, and 
many others which were witnessed by the Israel- 
ites, were directly at variance with the laws of 
nature, and could only therefore have been per- 
formed by a person divinely commissioned and 
empowered. Thus all miraculous power must be 
referred to its only true source — Nature's Divine 
Creator and Lord. 

For the reasons which have thus been advanced, 
miracles must be of necessity performed in support 
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of a Divine Bevelation. It is quite conceivable, 
however, that a miraculous interference with the 
laws of nature might have occurred without the 
intervention of any direct and visible ag'ency, but 
simply by the supernatural power of God. From 
our acquaintance with the nature of man we have 
not now to learn that this invisible, though super- 
natural, suspension of the laws of nature would fail 
to produce the effect, at least after a time, of 
inducing mankind to give credit to the revelation 
which it was designed to introduce and confirm. 
Men^s natural hardness of heart and '^ slowness to 
believe" matters of real and substantial import- 
ance, demand a visible exercise of superhuman 
power, acted expressly befcwe them and on their 
behalf, otherwise no permanent impression would 
be made. God therefore, in infinite wisdom and 
goodness, has employed the visible agency of men, 
who, possessed of like nature and passions with 
themselves, were more likely to conciliate their 
fellow-men by the performance of miracles, than 
if they were done by an invisible being, and might 
be consequently overlooked. These miracles, ac- 
cordingly, as manifestations of supernatural power, 
were the vouchers of the Apostles' commission 
and of the doctrine which they taught. Hence it 
might be known that these messengers of the 
Supreme Being acted by his delegated authority, 
nor could higher credentials of a divine commission 
be required. It is unnecessary to refer more par- 
ticularly to any of the miracles recorded in the 
Old Testament Scriptures ; but all of them bore 
the marks of a divine original, and are either 
expressly stated (or implied) to have been solely 
performed by the power and commandment of 
God, Such we find to have been repeatedly the 
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case in the mirax^les performed by Moses and Elijali, 
the one the founder of the Jewish economy and 
state, the other the reviver and restorer of the true 
worship of God. On any such occasions the 
Israelites by whom these miracles were witnessed, 
were constrained for a time to acknowledge the 
divine authority, and return to their spiritual 
allegiance. Thus we find a somewhat similar re- 
sult following the miracles of our Lord. " Ye 
men of Israel,'^ said St. Peter in his first address 
after Pentecost, " hear these words : Jesus of Na- 
zareth, a man approved of God among you by 
miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did 
by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know : this Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we 
all are witne^es. Therefore let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly that God hath made that 
same Jesus, both Lord and Christ.'^* And the 
same efiects were designed to accompany the exer- 
cise of the miraculous powers which Christ, at his 
departure^ vouchsafed to his Apostles : — " These 
signs,^^ said our Lord, *^ shall follow them that be- 
lieve : in my name shall they cast out devils ; they 
shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up 
serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing it 
shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover. And they went forth, 
and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming the Word with signs foUow- 
ing.'H And this was subsequently confirmed by 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
makes the afiecting inquiry, — " How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation ; which at 
the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 

♦ Acts ii. 22, 32, 86. t Matt. xvi. 17, 18, 20 
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confirmed unto us by them that heard him ; God 
also bearing them witness^ both with signs and 
wonders^ and with divers miracles^ and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, according to his holy will/^* 

The nature of the revelation made known in the 
New Testament affords a strong presumption that 
this revelation is divine, while the miracles of our 
Lord and his Apostles form a direct proof in 
favour of the doctrines which they delivered. We 
pointed out in the commencement of this chapter 
the employment of both these descriptions of evi- 
dence in support of the mission of our Lord, and 
explained their character and weight, together 
with the respective office of each. Both, however, 
harmoniously agree in bearing testimony to the 
truth of the divine revelation of Christ. The pre- 
sumptive evidence explains the importance of the 
revelation which the Gospels profess to make 
known, while the direct proof or testimony, which 
the miracles related in the New Testament supply, 
accounts for the excellence of the doctrines which 
it contains, as well as the indication of a system 
which transcends any human invention of moral 
principles and maxims. Thus, in the New Testa- 
ment, we find both the external and internal forms 
of evidence combined. 

Both natural and revealed religion have been 
thus shown to rest their claims to our belief on the 
works of creation on the one hand, and the sus- 
pension of the laws of nature on the other. The 
miracles recorded in the Old Testament were the 
proofs, as we have already stated, of a delegated 
power from the Supreme Author of nature i and 
neither these miraculous powers, nor the revela- 
tion which they were intended to confirm, did the 

* Heb. ii. 8, 4. 
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Prophets or other messengers of Grod who exhibited 
them^ assert to be their own. They were only 
the ministers of the Lord Jehovah, and all their 
miraculous performances and teaching were de- 
signed to promote his glory, and the cause of truth 
and holiness on earth. But the case was very dif- 
ferent with our Lord, who, though sometimes 
speaking in his character of man, at other times 
discovers his divine nature, and spoke and acted 
with the power and authority of God. " Consider,'' 
says St. Paul, " the Apostle and High Priest of 
our profession, Christ Jesus; for this man was 
counted worthy of more glory than Moses, inas- 
much as he who hath builded the house hath more 
glory than the house. For every house is builded 
by some man ; but he that built all things is God, 
And Moses verily was faithful in all his house, as 
a servant, for a testimony of those things which 
were to be spoken after ; but Christ as a Son over 
his own house, whose house are we if we hold fast 
the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope unto 
the end.''* 

In confirmation of this statement, we find Christ 
ruling the raging of the sea; curing the sick; re- 
covering the deaf and dumb ; giving sight to the 
blind; healing those afficted with other bodily dis- 
orders, as the palsy; relieving those who were 
under the influence of demoniacal possession ; and 
raising the dead, as Jairus' daughter, the widow 
of Nain's son, and Lazarus, the brother of Martha 
and Mary, who had been four days consigned to 
the tomb. Now, all these miracles of our Lord, 
so numerous and diversified in their nature, were 
always publicly performed in the presence of the 
multitude, and not exhibited in secret to his Dis- 

* Hebrews iii. 3—6. 
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ciples^ and on all occasions without any previous 
preparation or concert with his Apostles or others^ 
as is common among impostors with those with 
whom they are in league. Nor were these mira- 
culous works imperfect in their operation or re- 
sults, or discover any symptoms of weakness and 
difSiculty in their performance ; on the contrary, 
they were instantaneous in their results, and at 
the same time permanent and complete. Unlike 
the miracles of Moses and the other prophets, 
which were only occasionally exhibited, usually 
inferior in their character, and frequently preceded 
by prayer and fasting, our Saviour performed his 
miracles with an ease and freedom which belongs 
only to God; and, as when the world was called 
into being by the divine command, when ^^ God 
spake, and it was done,^^ so Christ also gave forth his 
word, and all nature yielded obedience to his will. 
Nor also were these signs and wonders performed 
with the usual ostentation which commonly at- 
taches to human operations, but with the majesty 
and calmness which attended the acts of creation, 
and all the other anciently recorded works of 
God. Not for his own glory did the Saviour 
manifest his extraordinary power; nor like an 
earthly conqueror did he seek to aggrandize him- 
self by the injury or destruction of others. Good- 
ness and mercy were, on the contrary, impressed 
on the teaching and miracles of our Lord. " He 
went about continually doing good ;" and mani- 
fested the perfections of Deity in every scene of his 
life, during the whole period of his residence on 
earth. In all things, accordingly, Ghrist^s miracles, 
like his character, were worthy of God, and thus 
afford a powerful testimony to the truth of the 
revelation which they were designed to support. 
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But besides being worthy of God, Christ^s mira- 
cles were peculiarly suited to the design and cha- 
racter of the Gospel, in confirmation of which they 
were performed. There we discover a striking 
accommodation of proof to the subject for which it 
has been adduced. We find, for example, our Lord 
proclaiming forgiveness of sins, and healing at the 
same time bodily disorders, both of which are the 
effects of our spiritual malady, caused by the in- 
troduction of evil, and our alienation from God. 
Thus the divine messenger of the Christian reve- 
lation struck at the root of our moral disorders, 
and constantly proclaimed himself the physician 
of souls. By man^s apostacy in Paradise, Satan 
acquired dominion over the souls and bodies of 
mankind, and had been the author of not merely 
confusion in the works of creation, but likewise of 
the havoc and misery, both physical and moral, 
which have, since that calamitous occurrence^ de- 
vastated the universe of God. 

But, moreover, at the time of our Lord's 
appearance upon earthy demoniacal possessions 
were of more frequent occurrence than at any 
former period — indicative, it would seem, of an 
apprehension, on the part of the prince of dark- 
ness, that his power and dominion were about to 
be reduced. It had been predicted in Paradise 
that " the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent's head," — a prediction which had always 
been applied to the Messiah; and, while this 
annunciation was amply fulfilled in the miraculous 
works which Christ usually performed, the power 
which he exerted in casting out devils from those 
who were possessed, was the strongest possible ful- 
iilment of this prediction, by assailing the strong- 
hold of man's original tempter, and destroying 
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the " works of the devil/' Thus the Saviour's 
own language was illustrated, of ^^ binding the 
strong man and spoiling his goods.'' Hence, 
also, the bodies of men were at once freed from 
demoniacal possessions and the consequences of 
sin, and the power of Satan over their minds and 
consciences was weakened, if not wholly destroyed. 
And by the resurrection of various persons from 
the dead, the doctrine of the general resurrection, 
which the Gospel was designed to bring to light, 
was made known, or its doubtful expectation was 
confirmed ; — a doctrine which, in ^es long past, 
had been dimly entertained by thoughtful, though 
unenlightened, inquirers into the immortality of 
the soul, and formed generally, in all periods of 
the world, an inherent desire and expectation 
among men.* 

Numerous other proofs in support of the Chris- 
tian revelation, derived from the miracles which 
our Saviour performed, might easily be ad- 
duced, but those which have been referred to 
are, we doubt not, sufBicient, as illustrating three 
classes of this species of evidence, which he fre- 
quently assigned in confirmation of his mission; 
as also that he was no mere human messenger of 
God, but the predicted Messiah and Divine 
Saviour of the world. The healing of diseases 
and other bodily disorders, — casting out devils — 
and raising the dead, were the three classes of 
miracles to which Christ usually appealed, as 
vouchers for the truth of the doctrine which he 
taught. By these various miracles the nature of 

* ** Just guessing, through their mui'kj blind, 
Few, faint, and baffling sight, 
Streaks of a brighter heaven behind, 
A cloudless depth of light." Keble. 
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that doctrine was likewise illustrated^ and the 
peculiar character of his Gospel, as a revelation 
of mercy, was characteristically shown. And the 
seal was set to this revelation, not merely by the 
resurrection of others, but by his own resurrec- 
tion from the dead, by which he significantly 
intimated that " He had abolished death,^'* and 
would shortly " ransom his people from the power 
of the grave/^t 

But the question will naturally occur, — What 
authority is there for the authenticity of the 
Gospels in which these miracles are related, — the 
credibility of their authors and of the rest of the 
New Testament writers, — or their claims to be 
not merely faithful historians, but divinely inspired 
by the Spirit of God ? Though our limits forbid 
any lengthened discussion of these important par- 
ticulars, a few observations may be still not out of 
place at this itage of our inquiry. 

1. The canon of the New Testament was not, 
says Lardner,t ^^ determined by the authority of 
councils, but the books of which it consists were 
known to be the genuine writings of the Apostles 
and Evangelists, in the same way and manner that 
we know the works of Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Tacitus, to be theirs; and the canon has 
been formed upon the ground of a unanimous or 
generally concurring testimony, and tradition/' 
So little questioned was the authenticity of the 
Gospels and Epistles, that no complete catalogue 
of the canonical books is to be met with in the 
decrees of the early general councils. Indi- 
vidual writers have, however, referred to the four 

* 2 Tim. i. 10. f Hosea xiii. 14. 

t Lard. vol. vi. p. 27 (quoted by Bp. Tomline). 
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Gk)spels and the writings of the Apostles. '' Ire- 
naeus/'* says Bishop Tomline, "is the earliest 
author who expressly mentions all the four Gospels^ 
and he names them in the order in which they 
stand in our New Testament. Tatian, about the 
same time^ namely, between the middle and end 
of the second century, composed a Harmony of 
the Gospels, the first attempt of the kind, which 
he called ' Diatessaron of the Four,' and which 
demonstrates that there were then four Gospels, 
and no more, of established authority in the 
Church.t Early in the third century, Ammonius 
also wrote a Harmony of the four Gospels. Ter- 
tuUian,^ at the end of the second century, and 
Origen, in the beginning of the third century, both 
mention our present four Gospels, and no other/' § 
The Epistles, with a few exceptions (namely, 
Hebrews, St. James, 2 St. Peter, 2 and 3 St. John, 
St. Jude, and the Revelation), were always acknow- 
ledged by the Christian Church. Some doubts 
were entertained at an early period " concerning 
the right of these last-mentioned Epistles to be 
admitted into the canon, because sufBicient evidence 
had not been received at all places that they were 

really Apostolic writings But as soon as 

there was time and opportunity for making the 
necessary inquiries, and for ascertaining the au- 
thors of these books, the genuineness of them all 
was universally allowed ; and therefore this circum- 
stance of temporary doubt, instead of invalidating 
the authority of these books, gives a sanction to 

* Lib. iii. cap 2. 

+ Eq9. Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. 29. 

X Tert. adv. Marc. lib. iv. cap. 1. 

§ Eus. H. E. lib. vi. c. 25, and lib. iii. c. 24. 
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the whole collection^ by proving the caution with 
which any book was admitted into the sacred 
canon. Indeed^ the early Christians had such 
means of knowing the truth, and exercised so much 
care and judgment in settling the canon of the 
New Testament, that no writing, which was pro- 
nounced by them genuine, has been found to be 
spurious, nor any genuine which they rejected. 
Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, and all the other early 
adversaries of Christianity, admitted that the books 
of the New Testament were all written by the per- 
sons whose names they bear ; and that circumstance 
is itself a sufficient proof of the genuineness of 
these books/'* 

2. But, granting the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the New Testament Scriptures, an objection 
may still be raised to the credibility of the sacred 
writers, which demands a few passing remarks: 
more than this would form too extensive a field of 
inquiry. The general admission of the statements 
of the Evangelists by both Jews and Gentiles at 
the period when they wrote; — their condition, as 
poor and illiterate fiishermen of Gallilee, who had 
no personal objects to serve; — their number, in 
which some informers might have been found, and 
in which not even the apostate Judas invalidated 
themiracles and actions of our Lord; — tlieir concord 
and unanimity, which was never weakened or im- 
paired ; — their sufferings for their testimony to the 
facts which they relate, and for which all of them 
were put, like their Divine Master, to a cruel and 
ignominious death — are sufficient to substantiate 
the credibility of the sacred writers, when they 
record circumstances and events in connexion with 

* Bp. Tomline's Elements, &c. vol. i. page 294-6. 
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the history of their Lord. Their constant reply 
to objections against their doctrine was similar to 
the language of St. Peter and St. John^ — " We can- 
not but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard,"* and ''we are his witnesses of these 
things." f The predictions of Christ, which will 
form the subject of a future chapter, and which 
were not fulfilled till after his ascension, will 
strengthen the proof of the veracity of the Evan- 
gelists ; as it is a matter of absolute certainty that 
none of them, except St. John, were alive at the 
destruction of Jerusalem which was predicted by 
their Lord, and this prediction is not contained in 
either his Gospel or Epistles. 

3. The claim of the Apostles and Evangelists to 
inspiration remains only now to be noticed. ''Our 
Saviour," saysa writer already referred to, "fore- 
saw that his instructions, delivered to the Apostles 
as men, and impressed upon the human mind in 
the ordinary manner, would not qualify them for 
the great work of propagating his religion, and 
therefore he promised that after his departure 
they should receive further assistance of an extra- 
ordinary nature 'The Comforter, 

which is the Holy Ghost,' said our Lord, ' whom 
the Father will send in my name, he shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.'J 
' Howbeit when^he, the Spirit of Truth, is come. 
He will guide you into all truth, for he shall not 
speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak; and he will show you things 
to come. He shall glorify me ; for he shall re- 
ceive of mine and shall show it unto you.' § Thus 

♦ Acts iv. 20. t Acts v. 82. 

J John xiv. 26. § John xvi. 13, 14. 
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it was promised that the Holy Ghost should not 
only bring all things to their remembrance, which 
the Apostles had heard from their Divine Master^ 
but he was abo to guide them into all truth, to 
teach them all things, and to abide with> them for 
ever; that is, the Holy Ghost was to enable them 
to recollect everything which they had been taught 
by Christ, and was likewise to furnish them with 
all the additional knowledge which might be neces- 
sary respecting Christianity; and, moreover, this 
divine instructor and guide was, by his constant 
superintendence, to direct and assist them in com- 
municating that knowledge to others 

After the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost 
visibly descended upon the Apostles, they are re- 
presented as ' fiill of the Holy Ghost,' ' speaking 
as the Holy Ghost gave them utterance,' uniformly 
teaching and acting under the immediate influence, 
and confirming the divine authority, of their doc- 
trines by the performance of miracles 

Is it to be supposed that the Spirit would guide 
and direct the Apostles while they were orally de- 
livering the religion of Christ, and that he would 
mdthdraw his influence when they sat down to 

write that same religion? The assurance 

that the Spirit should abide with the Apostles for 
ever must necessarily imply a constant inspiration 
[and that to both Evangelists* and Apostles], 
without change or intermission, whenever they 
exercised the office of a teacher of the Gospel, 
whether by writing or by speaking.'^f 

"^ All the Evangelists are traditionally said to have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost at Pentecost; and St. Mark and St. 
Luke's Gospels are also said to have been written under 
direction of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

f Bishop Tomline's Elements, part ii. chap. i. 

m2 
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Such is a brief statement of the authenticity, 
credibility^ and inspiration of the writings of the 
Evangelists and other sacred writers } and such is 
a sketch of the evidence also derived from the 
miracles of Christ. The holy Evangelists have 
acquainted us of the eflfect produced upon the 
minds of the Jewish multitudes by the frequent 
and various exhibitions of Chrises miraculous 
power : — " When Christ cometh," said they, '* will 
he do more miracles than those which this man 
hath done?^** And the general impression, for a 
time at least, made upon their minds was, '^ this 
is that Prophet that should come into the world/'t 
As we, however, have not been privileged to witness 
the miracles which the Saviour performed, other 
principles are necessary to strengthen the proof 
derived from the miracles of Christ, which in the 
following chapter we shall proceed to consider. 
Meanwlule, we are privileged to share in the bless- 
ing pronounced by the Saviour on those who did 
not witness his miraculous works, — " Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed.''J 

* John vii. 31. f John vi. 14. {John xx. 29. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES: GENUINENESS — 
INSPIRATION — PROPHECY. 

Our next subject of inquiry is the evidence for 
the truth of Christianity aflforded by Prophecy, • 
which we shall find is strongly corroborative of the 
divine nature of its founder and the validity of 
his mission. Sufficient testimony has already been 
adduced from his miracles in proof of his being a 
messenger from heaven, and superior to any of his 
predecessors ; but the " signs and wondef s'^ which 
he performed were scarcely sufficient to substan- 
tiate his claim to be the promised Messiah of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, or ^' that Prophet which 
should come into the world.^^ This divine claim, 
however, was acknowledged by the Baptist, or at 
least formed the subject of his message to our 
Lord. It was commonly believed among the Jews — 
and their belief was founded on ancient predictions 
— ^that the Messiah was about this time to appear; 
and, as his predicted forerunner, the Baptist, must 
unquestionably have known that our Lord was 
entitled to be considered the Messiah of God. We 
fitid our Lord likewise continually appealing to 
Moses and the prophets in confirmation of this 
claim. Such, also, was the continual assertion of 
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the Apostles^ that their Master was he of whom 
'^ Moses in the Law and the Prophets did write/' 
and who^ as the promised Messiah, possessed of a 
human and divine nature, was appointed " to save 
his people from their sins/' In short, it was an 
invariable feature of the teaching of the Apostles, 
that the Gospel was the fulfilment of the promise 
made originally to Adam, reiterated to Noah, and 
annexed to a covenant with Abraham, and was 
likewise the accomplishment of the Levitical insti- 
tutions, with all their ceremonial ritual and types. 
The foundation of their system and preaching was 
invariably this, that while the "Law came by 
Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,'' and 
that Christ was the end of the Law for righteous- 
ness (or justification) " to every one that believeth." 

It is probably true, that the Christian revelation 
might be fully admitted although its founder had 
not asserted his claim to be the promised Messiah ; 
but as this claim has been invariably advanced by 
him in the writings of the Evangelists, we are 
bound to examine the evidence in support of this 
additional title of the Saviour to our belief. The 
Old and New Testament Scriptures must be com- 
pared with this view, and the connection between 
the Mosaics! and Christian dispensations be clearly 
ascertained. We shall proceed, therefore, to an 
examination of the facts by which this testimony 
is confirmed. 

In an inquiry of this nature there is consider- 
able danger lest the lines of demarcation between 
the proof and its subject be not clearly distin- 
guished — lest, in fact, from the manner of state- 
ment, confusion should arise. Referring to the 
argument of prophecy so frequently appealed to by 
early Christian apologists. Gibbon (as quoted 
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by a late eminent writer*) in his Roman His- 
tory, remarks: "It might serve/^ says he, "to 
edify a Christian, or to convert a Jew, since both 
the one and the other acknowledge the authority 
of the Prophets, and both are obliged with devout 
reverence to search for their sense and accomplish- 
ment. But this mode of persuasion loses much of 
its weight and influence when it is addressed to 
those who neither understand nor respect the 
Mosaic dispensations or the prophetic spirit/'f 
This statement would imply that the proper path 
to Christianity was through the Judaical institu- 
tions; or, in other words, that before we can 
embrace the Gospel we must first have professed 
the Jewish religion. Were this statement correct, 
our inquiries into the truth of Christianity would 
be very much extended, and the difl&culty of ulti- 
mately arriving at a proper conclusion, through so 
many intricate points of discussion, would be 
greatly increased. It may also be observed, that 
there is a considerable difference between'the rela- 
tive positions of the Jewish and Gentile inquirer 
into the truth of Christianity, as the former will 
naturally examine the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and determine the character and claims of its 
founder by their decision ; while the Gentile has 
first to ascertain the divine character of the writings 
in which these ancient predictions are contained 
before he feels himself at liberty to compare the 
prophecies regarding the Messiah with their pro- 
fessed fulfilment in the character and history of 
our Lord. Both these methods, however, of ascer- 
taining the truth of Christianity are, though dif- 
ferent, notwithstanding connected ; but the Jewish 

* Hill's Theol. Lect. f Gibbon's Eom. Emp. chap. xv. 
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inquirer has a considerable advantage over those 
who have not previously admitted the divine nature 
of the predictions, which they only discover in the 
progress of their investigation. A previous belief, 
therefore, of the divine character of the Jewish 
prophecies is not in the first instance needed to 
enable the inquirer to judge of their fulfilment. 
The preliminary step in such an inquiry must 
necessarily be to ascertain whether the books 
which contained the predictions in question pre- 
ceded their professed fulfilment or not; and on 
the nearness or remoteness of the prophecy to the 
time of its accomplishment will the probability of 
its truth in some measure depend. If the former 
be supposed — namely, a near approximation of the 
prediction to its fulfilment, there might be reason 
to suspect that it was the result of a more than 
ordinary exertion of foresight, which, to persons 
less cognizant of all the circumstances pertaining 
to the matter in question, or persons of inferior 
intelligence and attainments, might seem to be a 
real prediction verified by a certain fulfilment. If, 
however, the prediction is found to have been 
made at a more remote period from its accom- 
plishment, then we are entitled to admit that the 
intervention of human artifice or forethought are 
proportionably less probable. It will be necessary 
for us, therefore, to place ourselves in the position 
of a heathen inquirer into the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation, and in the first place ascertain the 
divine nature of the Jewish writings in which the 
prediction is contained. 

It has been observed that the Jewish prophecies 
were the public records of a nation, and not merely 
admitted or obscure traditionary predictions. In 
fact, it is is impossible to disconnect the series of 
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Jewish prophecies from their history and state. 
Judea, though isolated from the rest of the world, 
according to the prediction of Moses^ that its peo- 
ple should ^^ dwell alone among the nations/' was 
still known, from a variety of circumstances, to 
the countries which adjoined it, as well as those 
which were situated at a distance. Prom its geo- 
graphical position and proximity to the ** great [or 
Mediterranean] sea,'' there was ready access to it 
from many neighbouring countries ; and owing to 
constant wars which they maintained with other 
nations, added to their occasional commercial in- 
tercourse, Judea and its inhabitants became gene- 
rally known. The captivity of the ten tribes, or 
kingdom of Israel, and subsequently of the two 
other tribes which formed that of Judah, made the 
Jewish peculiarities, whether of manners, govern- 
ment, or religion, extensively known to their cap- 
tors and others. On the return of the two tribes 
to Judea, by the permission of Cyrus, with power 
conferred on Ezra and Nehemiah to restore their 
civil and religious institutions, and rebuild the 
city and temple of Jerusalem, Manasseh a son of 
the Jewish high priest, who had married a daughter 
of Sanballat the powerful opponent of the restora- 
tion of the Jews and rebuilding of Jerusalem, in- 
fluenced by some resentment against Nehemiah, 
abandoned Judea with other disaflected Jews, and 
founded a new colony and temple on Mount Geri- 
zim, in Samaria. There he introduced the Jewish 
worship and a portion of their sacred writings, 
but confined himself only to the Pentateuch, from 
an apprehension, doubtless, that other parts of the 
Old Testament were opposed to this schism, and 
erection of a temple any where else than in the 
place which Gk)d had ^^ chosen, to put his name 
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there/' that is^ at Jerusalem. As a further mark 
of distinction between this colony (consisting of 
Jews and Babylonians) and the great body of the 
Jewish nation which settled under Nehemiah in 
Judea^ Manasseh^ who had assumed the office of 
high priest of the temple on Mount Gerizim^ had 
the Pentateuch transcribed in the ancient Sama- 
ritan characters, while Ezra the priest, had pre- 
viously employed the Chaldee letters, with which 
the Jews had become acquainted during their 
seventy years' residence in Babylon. For nearly 
five centuries before the coming of our Lord, a 
feeling of enmity subsisted between these two 
nations, which is referred to by one of the Evan- 
gelists, who states, that at the period of his 
writing, "the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans/' 

Now, the inference to be drawn from this an- 
cient enmity between the Jews and Samaritans, 
is, that if either of them had introduced corrup- 
tions into the text of the Pentateuch it would 
have been immediately discovered, and not merely 
formed the subject of reproach, but have strongly 
confirmed the claims of either party to the posses- 
sion of greater purity in the text of the original, 
and therefore of greater purity of religion itself. 
It may further be remarked, that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch has frequently been cited by the early 
fathers of the Church, and, though lost for nearly 
a thousand years, was discovered in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century in the neighbourhood 
of the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, and 
was subsequently introduced into Europe. The 
preceding account of the origin of the Samaritan 
schism, and the animosity of the Samaritans and 
Jews^ discovers a divine interposition for the pre- 
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servation of the books of the Pentateuch from 
either being lost or destroyed, or suffering even any 
corruption of the original text. But the preserva- 
tion of the Pentateuch, as also of the prophetical 
writings, was further owing to another incident in 
the Jewish history, which likewise strikingly indi- 
cates a divine interposition on their behalf. In the 
course of his conquests, on his route trom Judea 
to Egypt, Alexander the Great visited Jerusalem, 
where he was shown by the high priest certain 
prophecies of Daniel, which were believed to be 
predictions of himself and the empire he was 
founding. Gratified with these predictions con- 
tained in the sacred writings of the Jewish 
people, he invited many of them to settle at 
Alexandria (when foundeiJ), which he designed to 
be the metroplis of the Grecian empire. These 
colonists were under the necessity of acquiring a 
knowledge of the Grecian language, which was 
not merely that of the original founder, but had 
become the general language of the civilized 
world. The Jewish settlers at Alexandria were 
naturally desirous to have the sacred writings of 
their country translated into Greek, and particu* 
larly the Law of Moses, which was read in their 
synagogue on the Sabbath day, and other occa- 
sions ceremonially appointed. Accordingly we find 
that the Septuagint version of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures was first made at Alexandria, about two hun- 
dred and eighty years before the coming of Christ, 
of which the five books of Moses are generally 
supposed to have been translated at once, though 
some doubts have existed, whether the prophetical 
writings were at the same time translated, or that 
their translation took place at a subsequent period. 
It will be sufi&cient for our purpose to mention, 
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that about the middle of the second century before 
Christ, the Jews of Alexandria encountered most 
severe persecutions from Antiochus Epiphanes in 
his wars with Egypt, in revenge for the opposition 
which he had met with from their brethren in 
Judea. Among other instances of his hostility to 
the Jews and their religion, he issued an interdict 
forbidding these Jews of Alexandria to read in their 
synagogues the Law of Moses, which had been 
hitherto their practice since their coming into 
Egypt. As, however, these edicts of Antiochus 
did not extend to the writings of the prophets, 
the prophetical books were substituted for those 
of the Pentateuch, until the deliverance of the 
whole Jewish people from the tyranny of the 
Syrian monarch by Judas Maccabeus and his 
brethren, restored to the Jews their ancient reli- 
gious privileges, when both the Law and the Pro- 
phets were read by the Grecian Jews in their 
places of worship. Thus both these portions of 
the Old Testament Scriptures were in use among 
the Hellenistic Jews, and occasionally also among 
their brethren in Judea. 

On the approach of the Roman Empire to its 
fiill maturity, which, about the coming of our 
Lord, embraced nearly all that was known of the 
civilized or uncivilized world, we find the Jews 
everywhere dispersed through its diflFerent pro- 
vinces, and their sacred books read in the Grecian 
language, which had become universally known in 
that extensive empire. With their providential 
dispersion the Jews seem to have lost much of 
their prejudices and spirit of exclusiveness, and 
made the sacred writings everywhere known 
in the diflferent countries into which they were 
dispersed. Though thus scattered among the 
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nations, the Jews still everywhere retained con- 
nection with their brethren at Jerusalem, which 
continued to form the central point of their poli- 
tical and religious institutions. From this cir- 
cumstance it is probable, or perhaps rather was 
divinely provided, that their sacred writings were 
neither corrupted nor lost, owing to the rivalry 
which subsisted between the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees of Jerusalem, two of the most influential 
sects among the Jews, who differed in their 
opinions respecting the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and who were therefore mutually careful to 
maintain the integrity of the sacred text. These 
rival sects, &om the learning and personal dis- 
tinction of their members, exerted a powerful 
influence over their coimtrymen at home and 
abroad, and their authority would have been on 
all occasions appealed to had any corruptions been 
introduced into their sacred books. The divine 
interposition cannot be sufficiently admired in the 
preservation of the sacred volume by the ani- 
mosity of rival Jewish sects, whereby it was as 
effectually maintained, as at a former period by 
the jealousy which subsisted between the Sama- 
ritans and the Jews. 

Such is a short statement of the testimony in 
favour of the antiquity and genuineness of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, previous to the coming of 
our Lord. Were further testimony required, we 
might refer to the internal evidence which they 
supply in proof of their own authenticity. We 
find continual allusions in the Old Testament to 
places, and persons, and historical events, which 
have been mentioned or related by the historians 
of Greece and Rome. There is likewise a constant 
incidental mention of peculiarities and customs of 
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the Jewish nation in the writings of heathen his- 
torians, which exactly harmonize with the accounts 
given by their own historians and writers in their 
sacred books. These incidental references, which 
most frequently occur in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
have formed the subject of a work of Dr. Paley, 
entitled ^^ Horse Paulinae;'' and no form of testi- 
mony perhaps could be advanced equal to this un- 
ostentatious and indirect mention of persons and 
historical events, which were universally known and 
admitted. What is more to our present purpose, 
however, is th6 constant appeal of the New Testa- 
ment writers to the books of the ancient Jewish 
canon, and our Lord himself and his Apostles make 
continual reference to the Law, the Psalms, and 
the Prophets, as imdeniable witnesses to the truth 
of their doctrines and the credibility of his mis- 
sion. Had not these writings been long previously 
in existence, there could have been no force in this 
appeal, and the claims in support of which they had 
been adduced, would have been invariably denied. 
This appeal of our Lord and his Apostles to the 
Old Testament Scriptures confirms also at the 
same time their claim to inspiration, as an exami- 
nation of the references appended will unquestion- 
ably prove.* Of this list of references it will be 

* Passages referred to in the Old Testament by the 
Gospels and Epistles, irom Appendix, to Doddridge's Com- 
mentary : — 

Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10. Luke i. 67, 69, 70. Acts xvii. 11. 
Mark xii. 24. „ xvi. 31. „ xviii. 24, 28. 

Luke x. 26, 27. „ xxiv. 26, 27. „ xxviii. 25. 

Matt. V. 17, 18. John v. 39. Rom. iii 2, 10. 

„ xxi. 42. „ X. 35. „ ix. 25, 27, 29. 

„ xxii.29,41,43.Acts ii. 16, 26. „ x. 5, 11, 16. 

„ xxiv. 16. „ iii. 22, 24. „ xv. 4 

„ xxvi. 54, 56. „ iv. 25. „ xvi. 26. 
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sufficient to instance the first and the last here 
subjoined. "Search the Scriptures/^ said our 
Lord to the Jews, " for in them ye think ye have 
-eternal life; and they are they which testify of 

me, Had ye believed Moses, ye would 

have believed me, for he wrote of me. But if ye 
believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words/' "We have also a more sure word of 
prophecy," says St. Peter, "whereunto ye do 
weU that ye take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and 
the day-star arise in your hearts ; knowing this 
first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any 
private interpretation. For the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man : but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.'' 

And, finally, in connection with the evidence 
which we have been considering, we are enabled 
to cite the testimony of Josephus the Jewish his- 
torian, who has enumerated the several books of 
the Jewish Scriptures, which we find to be similar 
to the list transmitted to our own time. Josephus 
may be regarded as a contemporary of Christ, of 
whom in his "Antiquities" he speaks with the 
greatest respect. Nor, in his enumeration of the 
Old Testament writers, does he make such a state- 
ment on^his own personal authority, but in this as 
in other matters declares his information was ob- 
tained from the universal belief and historical re- 
cords of the Jews, To the prophecies of Daniel, 



1 Cor. X. 11 . 1 Tim. v. 18. James ii. 8. 

2 Cor. iv. 13. 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16. „ iv. 5, 6. 

„ vi. 16, 17. Heb. i, 1, 6— 13. 1 Pet. i. 10— 12. 

Gal. iii. 8. „ iii. 7. 2 Pet i. 19—21. 
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respecting whose reception into the sacred canon 
there existed for a time some hesitation among the 
Jews (though on what grounds it is difficult to 
understand)^ Josephus has given the highest com- 
mendation^ and distinctly affirmed them to form a 
part of the canonical writings. 

Havings satisfactorily we hope, proved the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, and noticed at the same time one of the 
principal grounds on which their claim to inspira- 
tion is founded, we may now proceed to enquire, 
whether an expectation was entertained by the 
Jews of the coming of the Messiah about the time 
when he is stated to have appeared. If such a 
general expectation existed, the claim of our Lord 
to be the Messiah, whose coming the Jewish 
Scriptures had foretold, would naturally receive 
more favour from his countrymen, than if no 
such expectation were entertained. Such an 
expectation, however, we find to have been very 
general, both in Judea and throughout the Roman 
Empire, about the time of Christ's appearance 
upon earth. John the Baptist, who was styled 
the forerunner of the Messiah, both expected his 
coming and credited his claims when he appeared.* 
At the first public appearance of the Baptist him- 
self, he was generally supposed to be the person of 
whom " Moses in the law and the Prophets did 
write,^^ or " that Prophet whom the Lord should 
raise up among his brethren like unto Moses, unto 
whom they should hearken.^^ On witnessing, how- 
ever, many of Christ's miracles, the subsequent 
impression made on the mind of the people was, 
''This is of a truth that Prophet that should come 

* John ill. 28, to end. John 1. 29— -37. 
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into the world/^ Such was the force of the testimony 
founded on Christ^s miraculous performances in 
connection with the predictions of Moses and the 
Prophets. 

Nor was this expectation confined to the Jews, 
but prevailed extensively in other countries, beyond 
even the confines of the Roman world. Instance 
the journey of the Wise Men from the East, who 
came to Jerusalem under the guidance of a star, 
enquiring for the personage who was at that time, 
according to ancient prediction, to be '* born king of 
the Jews.'' Had no such expectation generally pre- 
vailed, it would not have been so plainly referred to 
by the Evangelists ; otherwise, when it was denied 
by their countrymen and others, their veracity and 
credibility would have been destroyed. Josephus 
has likewise referred to this prevalent expectation, as 
also the Homan historians Suetonius and Tacitus ; 
by all of whom, however, (though by Josephus 
probably to ingratiate himself with the Romans), 
this general expectation, founded on Jewish and 
primitive, or supposed heathen predictions, was 
applied first to Augustus, and afterwards to Ves- 
pasian, successive emperors of Rome. " That which 
chiefly excited the Jews to war," says Josephus in 
his History, '' was an ambiguous prophecy found in 
the sacred books, that at that time some one 
within their coimtry should arise that should ob- 
tain the empire of the world. For this they had 
received by tradition, that it was spoken of one of 
their nation, and many wise men were deceived 
with the interpretation. But, in truth, Vespasian's 
empire was designed in this prophecy, who was 
created emperor in Judea."* *^ An old and estab- 

♦ Job. Hist. vi. 31. 

N 
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lished opinion/^ says Suetonius, *'had become 
very general throughout the whole of the East, 
that it was decreed by the Fates, that some persons 
who proceeded at that time from Judea should 
obtain the sovereignty of the world. The Jews, 
by applying this prediction to themselves respect- 
ing the Roman emperor, as was afterwards evident 
fix)m the event, subsequently fell into revolt/'* 
And, lastly, Tacitus remarks, that " most persons 
were at that time persuaded that an intimation 
existed in the ancient books of the priests that the 
East should then have dominion, and persons pro- 
ceeding from Judea would obtain the empire of 
the world. These dubious predictions had foretold 
Vespasian and Titus. But the Jews in general, 
influenced by the selfishness incident to human 
nature, interpreted the greatness announced by 
the Fates in favour of themselves, and were not in- 
duced bv adversity even to adopt a tnier explana- 

tion.^'t ^ 

During the whole period of the Jewish dis- 
persion Targums, or commentaries on the sacred 
writings (some of which are supposed to have been 
written or collected before the coming of our 
Lord), were carefully retained by this people, 
though concealed from their Christian brethren, 
as containing distinct intimations of this general 
expectation among the Jews. Some of these 
Rabbinical Targums, as the Targum of Onkelos 
on the Pentateuch, and the Targum of Jonathan 
on the Prophets, bear a uniform testimony to this 
national expectation, and contain a reference to 
the prophecies on which it was founded. In this 
expectation also the Samaritans, founding their 

* Suet. Vespas. vi. 8. f Tacit. Hist. v. 13. 
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hopes on the Pentateuch alone, are known to have 
participated with their neighbours the Jews. At 
the time of the discovery of the long-lost Samaritan 
Pentateuch, the modem inhabitants of Samaria 
made the following declaration of their faith in 
the Messiah to the discoverers of their sacred 
books : " You would know/' said they, in a letter 
which still exists, " whether the Messias be come, 
and whether it be he that is promised in our Law 
as the Shiloh. Know that the Messias is not yet 
risen; but he shall rise, and his name shall be 
Hathab/^ And a similar belief is still entertained 
by the modern Jewish Rabbins, who affirm that 
the prophets foretell the coming of Christ, and that 
all believers accordingly in the Levitical law 
shotdd expect the Messiah's appearing. 

We are entitled, therefore, to conclude that 
these predictions of Moses and the Prophets re- 
garding the Messiah were no fabrications of Christ 
or his Apostles, and that he possessed a claim to 
be considered the Divine personage to whom they 
referred. The same strain of prediction is inva- 
riably employed by Abraham and Moses, Samuel 
and David, Isaiah, Daniel, Zechariah, and all the 
company of the Prophets, who have borne a 
distinct testimony to the coming of the Messiah, 
and detailed with singular minuteness incidents 
in his life and character by which he might be 
recognized when he appeared. Until the coming 
of Christ these predictions were generally under- 
stood by the Jews to indicate the Messiah; nor 
was it till his state of humiliation, so much at 
variance with their expectations, induced that 
nation to reject him, that the peculiar marks by 
which the language of the Prophets would have 
enabled them to have recognized him, were dis- 

n2 
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credited^ or receive^ another interpretation. By 
their rejection of the Messiah^ they have caused 
the Spirit of God to withdraw his divine influ- 
ences, and to throw a veil over their minds, so 
that they can no longer understand their own 
Scriptures, which '^ testify of Christ/' Hence 
their '^ hardness of heart,'' and hostility to the 
Gospel, which can only be comprehended and 
embraced by the assistance of the Spirit, its 
divine Author, whose office it is to unfold the 
Scriptures, and to impress their divine doctrines 
on the soul. Till, therefore, this veil be with- 
drawn, and the Sun of Righteousness dawns upon 
the minds of God's ancient people, they cannot, 
•8 a body, we fear, be brought to believe in Him 
whom their forefathers rejected, and whom they 
still expect will appear. In this state of what 
may be almost considered hopeless expectation, 
their descendants still remain, monuments of 
unbelief, and still victims of the curse which they 
drew down upon themselves when they rejected 
the Messiah, — '^ His blood be on us and on our 
children." 
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CHAPTER X, 

SOME PREDICTIONS OP THE OLD TESTAMENT COMPARED 
WITH HISTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES IN THE LlFB OP 
CHRIST, IN PAVOTTR OP HIS CLAIM TO BE THE 
PROMISED MESSIAH. 

The command of the divine founder of Chris- 
tianity to the Jews, with whom on diflferent 
occasions he conversed, was ^'to search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of me/** This 
injunction we find in the Acts of the Apostles 
was complied with by the Bereans, who were 
described as being ''more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the Word with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
^ daily, whether those things [stated by the Apostles] 
' were so/^t In like manner we find our Lord to 
have acted in his conversation with the Disciples 
on their journey to Emmaus, to whom he appeared 
after his resurrection: ''O fools, and slow of 
heart to believe,'' said he, " all that the Prophets 
have spoken. Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory. And 

* John V. 89. t Acts xvii. 11 . 
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beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, he 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures, the 
things concerning himself/'* This also was 
the method of Philip the EvangeUst in his me- 
morable meeting with the Ethiopian eunuch; 
and on other occasions we find our Lord and 
his Apostles appealing to the Old Testament 
prophecies in support of this vital doctrine of 
the Christian revelation, the Messiahship of 
Christ. At a subsequent period the same course 
was pursued by the Christian Apologists and 
Fathers ; and since the Reformation their example 
has been foUowed by many of our most distin- 
guished divines. Even the most authentic Jewish 
commentaries or Targums have admitted, as we 
have seen, this appeal to the predictions of the 
Prophets which have been usually applied by 
Christians to the Messiah ; so that we feel under 
the necessity of making a summary reference to 
the most important of these prophecies, with the 
view of clearly pointing out their application to 
Christ. 

The predictions of Moses were delivered about 
a thousand years before the prophecies of Malachi 
were revealed, which occurred about four hundred 
years before the coming of our Lord.* Throughout 
this long succession of ages a number of predictions 
have been scattered in the Sacred Writings, and 
we meet with a striking uniformity and harmony 
in this lengthened series of prophecies, becoming 
gradually more clear and precise as we approach 
the conclusion of the sacred canon, till it finally 
closed with the return of the Jews from their 
captivity, four centuries previous to the appearing 
of Christ. 

* Luke xxiv. 26—28. 
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In an inqoiry of this nature a circumstance of 
importance should not be forgotten, that impostors 
have been invariably cautious to abstain from 
any mention of time or place in their pretended 
predictions^ which would ultimately have led to a 
discovery of their imposture, had no fulfilment 
of their prediction occurred in conformity with 
the circumstances foretold. The reverse of this, 
however, may be observed in the ancient pre- 
dictions of the Messiah, throughout the whole 
chain of prophetical announcement of his coming. 
It was distinctly intimated in the various reve- 
lations made to the patriarchs and prophets, that 
the ''seed of the woman'' foretold to Adam, and 
afterwards to Noah and Abraham, should be de- 
scended from Abraham and David, and should 
belong to that tribe of Abraham's descendants 
afterwards designated the royal house of Judah. 
It was finally intimated that this descendant of 
Abraham and David should be bom at Bethlehem, 
a city of no particular distinction in that royal 
tribe. Of this latter circumstance the Jewish 
priests and rulers were aware, as we learn from 
their reply to Herod at Jerusalem, when he de- 
manded of them, on the arrival of the Wise Men of 
the East, where Christ should be born : " And they 
said unto him. In Bethlehem of Judea; for thus it 
is written by the Prophet : And thou, Bethlehem, 
in the land of Judah, art not the least among the 
princes of Judah : for out of thee shall come a 
governor that shall rule my people Israel.'^* This 
remarkable prediction i^as delivered by the Prophet 
Micah about seven hundred years before the time 
of its fulfilment, and had been invariably applied 

* Matt ii. 4—7. 
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to the Messiah by the Jews. Nor were they less 
perfectly informed respecting the time when this 
long-expected event should take place^ as it was 
universally believed by the most eminent Jewish 
doctors that the seventy weeks (or four hundred 
and ninety years) predicted by Daniel^ intimated 
the exact period which should elapse from the 
'^ ccHnmandment having gone forth to rebuild 
Jerusalem and the coEding of Messiah the Prince.^' 
This period was exactly fulfilled at the birth of 
Jesus Christ in Bethlehem of Judea. It was fur- 
ther clearly announced by this last-mentioned 
Prophet, and also many ages previously by others 
of his brethren, that the Messiah would appear 
before Judah had ceased to exist as a recognized* 
division of the Israelitish nation, and previous to 
the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem. To the 
same prophet was revealed the rise and successive 
duration of the four great empires — theBabylonian, 
Persian, Grecian, and Roman — which were destined 
in succession to appear on the earth, and to absorb 
each other till the rise of the B^oman dominion 
(expressed by the term ''arms,^' or the Boman 
deity Mars), '' should stand up,* or be universally 
established at the coming of Christ. The Boman 
Empire had attained its height of power and extent 
of dominion at the Incarnation of Christ, and 
Jerusalem was then also the metropolis of Judea, 
of which Herod the Idumean, on the removal of 
the Asmonean princes by the Boman Senate sixty 
years previously, had been raised to the throne. 
Seventy years after the coming of our Lord, Jeru- 
salem was finally destroyed by Titus and the 
Bomans, and the inhabitants of Judea were dis- 

* Dan. yii., xi. 31. 
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persed throughout the worlds and have never since 
been restored as a people to their own land. From 
the establishment of the fioman Empire till the 
destruction of Jerusalem^ embracing a period of 
nearly a century, the pre^ctions of Daniel were in 
course of fulfilment, as by the testimony of the 
Jewish priests and rulers they had not been accom- 
plished previous to the arrival of the Wise Men 
from the East, and of course could not be com- 
pleted after the destruction of their civil and 
religious institutions, together with their Temple 
and Jerusalem itself. 

The circumstances of our Lord^s birth at Beth- 
lehem, which was not the ordinary residence of 
his mother and Joseph, are likewise deserving of 
remark. The Roman emperor, Augustus, the supe- 
rior of the kingdom of Judea, had commanded a 
general enrolment and taxation of the whole em^ 
pire a short time previous to the birth of our Lord. 
In conformity with an ancient custom of the Jews, 
the inhabitants of Judea were enrolled, not at the 
place of their ordinary residence, but at the '^ city 
of their people,'^ as they termed the original resi- 
dence of the founder of their family. From this 
national practice> the mother of our Lord and 
Joseph were obliged to remove at a most incon- 
venient period to Bethlehem, when, from the 
limited accommodation of the city, Jesus was 
bom in the place where his parents had arrived, 
and laid in a manger, '^because there was no 
room for them in the inn.* The divine inter- 
position was thus strikingly manifested 'in the 
agreement of time and place with Micah's pre- 
diction of the birth of the Messiah, and in cir- 

* Luke ii. 7. 
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cumstances which could not have been anticipated. 
Thus, accordingly, we have direct and presump- 
tive evidence in support of Christ^s claim to he 
the predicted " seed of the woman/' the " Shiloh/' 
of Jacob, the " prophet '' of Moses, and the 
" Messias '' of Daniel, who, after the " seventy 
weeks'' of this last -mentioned prophet, was to 
appear for the salvation of the world. 

To this remarkable agreement of the ancient 
prophecies with the event of our Lord's incar- 
nation, objections have at various times been 
made, which have been satisfactorily refiited by 
some of our most eminent divines. The principal 
objector has been the infidel philosopher Collins, 
from whom Mr. Hume drew many of the argu- 
ments which he has insinuated, rather than 
advanced, against the Christian faith.* The state- 
ment of this infidel philosopher is, that Christi- 
anity is founded on Judaism, and that Christ and 
his Apostles endeavoured to establish its claims by 
a secondary and allegorical application of the Old 
Testament predictions to the founder of Christi- 
anity and its system. But it seems to have es- 
caped the notice of Mr. Collins, or at least he^ 
has concealed the circumstance, that there are 
numerous direct predictions of the Messiah, which 
can only be applied to him in their primary sense; 
as for instance, the express prediction of Moses, of 
a " prophet to rise up from among his brethren 
like unto him."t Now, it is a matter of general 
notoriety, that none of the ancient Prophets had 

* See Bishop Chandler's Defence of Christianity; Bishop 
Sherlock's Discoiirses on Prophecy; Bishop Warburton's 
Divine Legation of Moses; and Dr. Hill's Theological 
Lectures. • 

t Deut xviii. 15—18 
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ever the same freedom of intercourse with the 
Almighty as Moses^ ever were entrusted with so 
important a mission^ or ever performed such dis- 
tinguished miracles^ as the lawgiver and founder 
of the Israelitish nation. Undoubtedly all the 
successors of this most illustrious of the Prophets 
announced in succession^ more or less distinctly 
as the " time of the promise drew nigh," the ap- 
proach of a glorious era of universal blessedness ; 
and these predictions, glorious and animating in 
their prospect, were invariably connected with a 
great Messenger from God, from whom this uni- 
versal blessednesss was to proceed. " Behold,'^ says 
Jeremiah, one of the most distinguished of that 
illustrious company, "the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of Judah ; not 
according to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers. • . , After those days, saith the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts, and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people.*^* When, for instance, they 
announce a new covenant, such as the prophet 
Jeremiah here refers to, the Prophets at the same 
time describe a Messenger by whom it is to be 
communicated, and through whom its blessings are 
to be conveyed. When they speak of a future and 
glorious dominion, it is associated with a Chief 
Governor who was to come out of Judah. When 
they allude to a millennial blessedness in the latter 
ages, we find, likewise, an allusion to the " Prince 
of Peace." • When they intimate the approach of 
deliverance to their people or the world in general^ 
and of a sacrifice and propitiation for their trans- 
gressions^ the coming of a Ddiverer and Priest is 

* Jer. xxxi. 81—84. 
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invariably meDtioned^ as also a righteous Pro- 
phet and Teacher^ when instruction in right- 
eousness is predicted. These are merely a few 
references to the more direct prophecies of the 
Messiah, and not the secondary or typical intima- 
tions of his coming. 

Another of Mr. Collinses objections is, that 
secondary and typical predictions are only fanati- 
cal and unscholastic, and therefore deserve no 
consideration, much less to be advanced as a form 
of evidence in a discussion of this nature. In 
refutation of this objection it has been observed, 
that the great Apostle of the Gentiles has re- 
peatedly spoken of the ceremonial institutions of 
the Levitical law as being merely "shadows of 
good things to come, and figures of the true/' 
or Gospel dispensation. Our Lord and his Apos- 
tles have constantly appealed to these ceremonial 
institutions and rites, which were, in the first 
instance, designed to be applicable to Jewish 
affairs, ecclesiastical and civil. From this circum- 
stance a double application of many significant 
symbols and types in the Jewish economy has 
been derived, which has been otherwise described 
as the double sense of prophecy, thus presump- 
tuously termed by Mr. Collins "fanatical and 
unscholastic.^' 

In the Psalms and other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament this double view of the inspired writers, or 
accommodation of the primary intention to some 
future and more important events, may be in many 
instances observed, and we have the authority of 
the New Testament writers for this extension of 
the original meaning to some higher object and 
design. Not to mention the seventy-second Psalm, 
which was composed by David on resigning the 
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throne of Israel to Solomon^ bat which has its 
more full accomplishment in our Lord, the whole 
of the twenty-second and the fifty-fifth Psalms are 
instances of this double signification, the former of 
which has been strictly applied by St. Matthew to 
the Saviour, on his condemnation by Pilate, and 
while he hung upon the cross. The sixty-ninth 
Psalm discovers also proofs of this double applica- 
tion and more extensive fulfilment of its language 
than could have been strictly applicable when it 
was originally composed.* From this secondary 
class of prophecies many of the predictions of Isaiah 
must be excepted, especially the fifty-third chapter 
of this evangelical Prophet. There is a circum- 
stance, however, related by St. John, which oc- 
curred at the crucifixion of our Lord, and which 
may be regarded as a striking instance of this 
double signification. Referring to the piercing of 
tho Saviour's side by the Roman soldiers, who, ac- 
cording to their usual practice, had broken the 
legs of the male&ctors between whom he was cru- 
cified, the Evangelist adds, '^ For these things were 
done that the Scripture should be fulfilled, A 
bone of him shall not be broken. And again an- 
other Scripture saith, They shall look on him 
whom they have pierced.' 't The first of these 
predictions occurs in Exodus,^: and is repeated in 
Numbers,§ when the Israelites were divinely pro- 
hibited from breaking a bone of the paschal lamb, 
which has been always understood to symbolize 
the propitiation of Christ. David likewise refers to 
• this procedure in the thirty-fourth Psalm (verse 20), 
where he has thus expressed himself, '^ He keepeth 

* See also the 89th Psalm. t John xix. 36, 37. 

I Exodus xii. 4, 6. § Norn. ix. 12. 
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all his bones^ not one of them is broken/' The 
second prophecy referred to by the Apostle occurs 
in Zecbariah,* where the Prophet foretells that the 
" spirit of grace and supplication will be poured 
on the house of David and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem :'* — " And they shall look upon me, saith 
the Lord, whom they have pierced/' And the 
same Prophet has recorded another instance of this 
double sense of prophecy in the previous chapter, 
in which he predicts, in this figurative manner, the 
betrayal of Christ by Judas for thirty pieces of 
silver, — " And I said unto them. If ye think good, 
give me my price ; and if not, forbear. So they 
weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. And 
the Lord said unto me. Cast it unto the potter : a 
goodly price that I was priced of them. And I 
took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to 
the potter, in the house of the Lord.'' How accu- 
rately this circumstance was fulfilled in the con- 
duct of Judas after the betrayal of his Divine 
Master, is 8u£Gioiently known to every one ac- 
quainted with the holy Oospels. 

The nature of prophecy, especially when con- 
tinued through a long series of ages, would lead 
to the conclusion, apart from other considerations, 
that a certain degree of obscurity should attend 
its original announcement. The Prophets them- 
selves were in many cases only imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the full meaning of their own pre- 
dictions; they were merely the instruments or 
channels by which the Holy Spirit commimicated 
his revelations to mankind. As the theocratical 
form also of the Israelitish government combined 
their civil and religious interests in an indissoluble 
union, predictions might be occasionally uttered 
* Zech. xii. 10. 
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by the Prophets, which were applicable in the first 
instance to their temporal affairs, bnt in their fuller 
signification to the great object for which the 
Jewish polity had been established, and so long 
and wonderfully maintained. We find an instance 
of this kind of prediction in the prophecy of Caia- 
phas, in reference to our Lord, who entertained 
no other views beyond temporal security when he 
advised the condemnation of Christ. — "This,^' 
says the Evangelist, '^ spake he not of himself; 
but being High Priest that year, he prophesied 
that Jesus should die for that nation : and not for 
that nation only, but that also he should gather 
together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad.^^* 

In short, the language of types and symbols is 
complete in itself, and not a mere accommodation 
of passages in the Old Testament to certain events 
and circumstances related in the Gospels. It is 
further of very ancient origin, particularly among 
Eastern nations, owing probably its rise to the 
poverty of language in early ages, when signs and 
symbols were employed as a substitute for appro- 
priate and significant words. With the same view 
parables were occasionally made use of, as being 
better accommodated to the character and habits 
of the East than a didactic discourse. The sacred 
volume contains numerous instances of symbolical 
language in the Old Testament, and instruction 
by parables in the New. In other Eastern coun- 
tries, as well as in the Holy Land, this symbolical 
and allegorical language was employed. 

It may further be observed, that the practice of 
concealing predictions under figurative and sym- 

John xi. 51, 52. 
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bolical forms^ was necessarily required in the Jew- 
ish dispensation^ which was designed to keep alive 
a knowledge of God upon earthy during an interval 
of fourteen centuries from its establishment to the 
coming of our Lord. This^ as we formerly men- 
tioned^ was effected by the selection of one family 
and nation^ to which were confided the sacred 
oracles and a temporary covenant^ and in which a 
ceremonial worship was for ages maintained^ em- 
blematical of a more spiritual religious system to 
be afterwards made known, and preparatory to the 
revelation of a better covenant of " grace and 
truth/^ and " life and immortality^^ by the 
coming of Christ. The intimation of this better 
covenant, with all its spiritual benefits annexed, 
as also of the Messiah by whom they were com- 
municated, was necessarily couched in symbols 
and types, to conceal it from the great mass of the 
Jewish nation, who would otherwise have been 
disposed to neglect their own burdensome ritual, 
had they considered it to be merely figurative, 
and designed to be superseded by a more spiritual 
worship when the Messiah was revealed. The 
law was accordingly their schoolmaster to bring 
them unto Christ. Its numerous sacrifices, tem- 
poral rewards, and obscure intimations of a future 
state, prove the imperfect and temporary nature of 
the Levitical institutions. Sufficient light and 
information, however, was imparted to keep alive 
an expectation of a better order of things, when 
the Shiloh, or Divine Messenger, should appear to 
abrogate the Judaical economy, and to establish a 
dominion of righteousness on the earth. This was 
probably, therefore, the intention of types and 
symbols, of sacrifices and ceremonial washiugs, and 
even the prophecies themselves, many of them 
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obscure and of a double signification^ as also accom- 
modated to the manners of the Israelites and the 
period in which they were successively delivered. 
A fuller explanation of these symbols and predic- 
tions was ardently desired by the servants of God 
in ancient times^ who, " having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the promise: 
God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made per- 
fect.'^* 

The use and intent of prophecy has been satis- 
factorily shown by some of our most eminent 
theological writers. The connection of prophecy 
with miracles harmonizes with the whole system 
of Revelation as one beautiful continued series of 
gradually developed proof on its behalf. "Riat 
evidence is not founded on any one particular pre- 
diction or series of predictions, or on any direct 
or secondary prophetical intimations, but is derived 
from their general combination, as links of a long- 
continued chain, depending often for their fulfilment 
on circumstances the most improbable and contin- 
gent, occurring also at widely remote periods, and 
announced by a variety of persons, all whose pre- 
'dictions were centred in one great and future 
event. This view of course necessarily involves 
not merely the Divine Nature, but also the Inspi- 
ration of the Old Testament Scriptures, to which 
latter point we have been only able in the last 
chapter briefly to refer. In conclusion, we may 
remark that prophecy with its double sense and 
frequently obscure intimations, had a twofold 
object, both to benefit those whom the Prophets 
originally addressed, and all future periods to which 

♦ Heb. xi. 39, 40. 
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might be transmitted. While^ therefore^ it 
ministered to the spiritual instruction of the Jews 
in former ages who "waited for the consolation of 
Israel/^ prophecy forms likewise a source of the 
most satisfactory evidence of Christianity to us^ in 
whose latter times it has been amply fulfilled. This 
was no doubt the principal design for which so 
nimierous predictions have been delivered^ to form 
an accumulating body of evidence for the confir- 
mation of our faith^ and on their successive 
accomplishment to develop more clearly the pro- 
cedure of Providence in his moral administration ; 
while on the other hand a mere morbid desire to 
fathom the divine intentions by a too exclusive 
study of unfulfilled prophecy, is neither probably 
the purpose for which it has been communicated, 
nor have the attempts of such inquirers to explore 
the " deep things of God '' tended in many cases 
to establish their faith. "The things only that 
have been revealed [or fulfilled] belong to us and 
our children.'^ 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

PBOPHECIES DELIVEBED BY CHRIST. 

The predictions which relate to the Messiah 
in the Old Testament^ and which were shown 
in the last chapter to have been fulfilled in our 
Lord^ by no means exhaust the evidence on which 
his claim to the Messiahship is founded. There 
is likewise an important and gradually increasing 
testimony in support of his claims arising from 
his own predictions^.and which being still in course 
of fulfilment^ form an accumulating body of proof. 
As was recently observed^ there was usually an 
immediate accomplishment of the Old Testament 
predictions besides their more remote and com- 
prehensive fulfilment. The empires of Babylon 
and Egypt, Persia and Greece, have severally been 
described in their rise and removal, as well as the 
distinguished cities of Babylon and Tyre, and the 
posterity of Abraham and Ishmaet regarding 
whom the divine predictions have not yet been 
exhausted. Many of these prophecies were de- 
livered between two and three thousand years 
from the present time, and some of them are 
believed to be not yet accomplished; and as the 
stream of history flows on, several remaining pre- 
dictions connected with the descendants of Ishmael 
and Jacob, as also the Egyptians, Moabites, and 

o2 
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inhabitants of Edom will be gradually but surely 
fulfilled. But the grand object of the whole of 
ancient prophecy, which principally centred in the 
Messiah and his kingdom, though it has no doubt 
been partially accomplished, has not yet completed 
its course. The design which the Almighty in his 
unsearchable wisdom originally contemplated, has 
still to be fully attained, though its completion 
will not probably be much longer deferred. As 
time progressively advances, successive events 
explain more clearly the predictions which were 
formerly delivered, and several of the works on 
ancient prophecy which have recently appeared, 
have thrown an interest over this description of. 
evidence, and enhanced greatly its value a? a 
constantly increasing testimony in support of the 
Christian revelation. The expositions of Newton 
have placed in a most distinct point of view 
the fulfilment of the prophecies relating to the 
temporal history of the Jews, while he has shown 
at the same time that those which were de- 
signed to have a spiritual meaning and bearing 
were more figurative and obscure. This obscurity, 
however, was removed by our Lord at his' ap- 
pearing, when in virtue of the miracles which he 
performed, he obtained some measure of credit 
with the Jewish people, and secured their partial 
and temporary belief in his divine mission and 
claims. The predictions of our Lord which will 
be now briefly considered, unfolded and explained 
the more obscure prophecies of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and extended them far beyond the 
time of his residence on earth, till the close of 
the current dispensation and the end of the world. 
There is a surpassing grandeur in the scheme and 
design of the whole prophetical system, in which 
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Christ appears to stand prominently forward as 
the centre of all the divine predictions and reve- 
lations^ whether of the Old or New Testament 
Scriptures. In him was accomplished nearly all 
the glowing predictions of the ancient Prophets of 
God, either in their primary or secondary signifi- 
cation; and while his miracles confirm his title 
to be the author of a new and more distinguished 
revelation, his own fulfilled predictions* and those 
still in progress of fulfilment,-!" will ere long com- 
plete and establish it. The predictions of our 
Lord are distinguished from the false pretensions 
of impostors who have affected to introduce a new 
revelation, as readily as true metal is distinguish- 
able from false. They discover an Omniscience 
which kuows and therefore declares (as the Alpha 
and Omega) the end from the beginning. Beneath 
his obscurity and meanness of condition there is 
visible at times the majesty and omnipotence of 
Deity, which manifest the supernatural character 
and divine nature of the being, by whoin such pre- 
dictions were delivered and miracles performed. 

To enumerate the various predictions of our 
Lord will not be required for our immediate design, 
which is merely to supply an additional evidence 
to the truth of his mission and character as the 
Divine Messiah and ^' the Prophet '^ of God. Of 
our Lord^s numerous predictions a few only need 
be instanced, which have reference to his death, 
resurrection, ascension, and the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, the conduct of his Disciples after 
his departure^ the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
final overthrow and dispersion of the Jewish nation. 

The Evangelists have recorded several predic- 
tions delivered by our Lord relating to his deaths 

* The destruction of Jerusalem. f Kev. i. 1, &c. 
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the intimations of which became gradually more 
frequent and distinct as the period of their accom- 
plishment approached. The time^ place, and 
manner of his death were distinctly foretold. As 
it was impossible, said our Lord to his Disciples, 
that any prophet should perish out of Jerusalem, 
so that city was indicated by him as the place of 
his condemnation and death ; and his betrayal by 
one of his Disciples was intimated when partaking 
of the Passover previous to that event. His denial 
by another of his followers was likewise predicted, 
and though the announcement was discredited, it 
was accurately fulfilled. That he should be for- 
saken by the whole of his Disciples at the time of 
his betrayal was in like manner foretold, and this 
prediction was literally accomplished when our 
Lord was apprehended by Judas and the officers 
of the Jews. His condemnation by the Jewish 
council before which he was arraigned, and his 
subsequent delivery to the Romans, are historical 
events too generally admitted to be questioned or 
denied. It is difficult to understand why Christ 
should have been delivered up to the Romans by 
the rulers of the Jews, who were usually so jealous 
of their privileges, and had attempted to stone him 
for blasphemy on a former assertion of his divine 
claims. The divine interposition was strikingly 
indicated in this occurrence, in which the com- 
bined co-operation of both Jews and Gentiles was 
manifested and required. Had not this occcur- 
rence been predicted, it was highly improbable 
that it should have taken place, as the Jewish 
punishment of stoning was decreed for offences 
similar to those with which the Saviour was 
charged. But, according to his own previous in- 
timation, that if he should be "lifted up,^^ he 
would draw all men unto him, the sentence of 
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crucifixion was pronounced on our Lord as being 
the usual punishment inflicted by the Romans on 
slaves and malefactors of the lowest d^ree. Such 
improbable and contingent circumstances were 
merely, however, the fulfilment of his own and 
former predictions, of numerous types, — as the 
brazen serpent raised by Moses in the wilderness 
for the healing of the people, and other symbolical 
ordinances of the Levitical institutions.' Many 
particulars connected with his death were pri- 
vately made known by Christ to his Disciples, and 
•probably many, of the ancient and obscurer pre- 
dictions were then also more fully explained. And 
the benefits of his death were designed, not merely 
for his own people, but all the nations of the earth, 
as our Lord and his Apostles have, on various occa- 
sions, announced, and which every successive age 
has abundantly fulfilled. 

The same motives which demanded a predic- 
tion of the death of the Messiah, required also, 
and with still greater urgency, a previous intima- 
tion of his resurrection from the dead. God^s an- 
cient prophets had foretold, that the kingdom of 
the Messiah was to be an everlaf«ting dominion, 
and that when he appeared, he was to reign over 
it for ever. This has been repeatedly announced 
by Isaiah, as also in the prophecies of Daniel^ 
which extend even beyond the first coming of the 
Messiah to his second and more glorious advent 
in the "time of the end.^' Both these ancient 
Prophets have further distinctly intimated, that the 
Messiah should be " cut off, not for his own sins, 
but for the sins of his people,^' which, taken in 
connection with his own eternal existence and 
duration of his kingdom, necessarily implies his 
subsequent resurrection. 

As the time of the fulfilment of this prediction 
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approached^ the circumstances connected \7ith his 
resurrection were explained by our Lord, who in- 
timated to his disciples that after he had been 
consigned to the tomb, like his typical represen- 
tative Jonas in the belly of the whale, he should^ 
in like manner, be restored again the third day to 
life, and thus verify the divine nature of his mis- 
sion and claim to be the Messiah of God. " An 
evil and* adulterous generation,^^ said our Lord to 
the Jews, who demanded a proof of his mission, 
^' seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be 
given to it but the sign of the Prophet Jonas. 
For as Jonas was three days and three nights in 
the whale's belly, so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth.^^* 
This and other predictions of our Lord's resurrec- 
tion were remembered by the Jews and their rulers 
both at his appearance before the Jewish council 
and after his crucifixion. On his arraignment 
before Caiaphas, when many other false accusa- 
tions had failed, — "At the last came two false 
witnesses," says the Evangelist, "and said, this 
fellow said, I am able to destroy the temple of 
God, and to build it in three days."t On the 
occasion referred to, the prediction of our Lord 
was differently worded, and had a reference solely 
to himself, and not to the Temple as these wit- 
nesses afSrmed. Our Lord's prophecy is thus re- 
lated by St. John, — " What sign showest thou unto 
us,'' said the Jews, " seeing that thou doest these 
things ? " Jesus answered and said unto them, de- 
stroy this temple [referring to himself] and in 
three days I will raise it up. Then s^d the Jews, 
Forty and six years was this temple in building, 

* Matt xii. 40. f Matt. xxvL 60, 61 . 
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and wilt thou rear it up in three days? Buik he 
spake of the temple of his body/'* And after 
his crucifixion, St. Matthew acquaints us that 
^^ the Chief Priests and Pharisees came together 
unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that that 
deceiver said, while he was yet alive. After three 
days I will rise again. Command, therefore, that 
the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, 
lest his disciples come by night and steal him 
away, and say unto the people. He is risen from 
the dead ; so the last error shall be worse than the 
first/'t III consequence of these predictions, and 
the impression which they had made on the people 
and their rulers, the necessary precautions were 
employed by the Boman governor, at the request of 
the Chief Priests and Elders, to prevent the removal 
of the body of our Lord. But strong as this im- 
pression had been on the minds of Christ's enemies, 
the predictions of our Lord concerning his resur- 
rection were either forgotten or disbelieved by his 
Disciples, though both the angel who appeared to 
the women after his resurrection, and the Saviour 
himself, referred to this event as having been previ- 
ously foretold. " Fear not ye,'' said the angel at 
the sepulchre to the women ; " for I know that ye 
seek Jesus which was crucified : He is not here ; 
for he is risen as he said; come, see the place 
where the Lord lay. And go quickly and teU his 
Disciples, that he is risen from the dead."J Nor 
was it till after his resurrection and his appear- 
ance on several occasions to the Disciples and 
others, that they remembered their Master's pre- 
diction; ''and they believed/' says St. John, 

* John ii. 18 — 21. f Matt. xxvU. 62 — 64. 

I Matt, xxviii. 5—7. 
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'^the Scripture and the Word which Jesus had 
said/'* 

The doctrine of Christ's resurrection proved the 
seal of his divine commission^ and is essential to 
the truth of the Christian revelation. " If Christ 
be not raised/' says St. Paul, "your faith is vain; 
ye are yet in your sins. . . But now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first fruits of them 
that slept. . . For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive."f Thus, while 
Christ's death was predicted as an event which was 
to "take away the sins of the world," his re- 
surrection was equally foretold, as setting the seal 
to that atonement and the truth of the Gospel. 
Both these predictions, we find from the Evange- 
lists, were literally fulfilled. 

Our Lord's ascension likewise was predicted by 
himself, which was witnessed by the Apostles and 
five hundred brethren, and was a fulfilment of 
the language of the Psalmist, — " The Lord said 
unto my Lord, sit thou at my right hand until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool.''^ But the 
ascension of our Lord was connected with another 
event, which he foretold to his Disciples a short 
time previous to his death: — "I will pray the 
Father," said he, " and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever ; 
even the Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot 
receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him ; but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you 
and shall be in you."§ This promised descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles and the Church, 
was designed to qualify them for their future mis- 

* John ii. 22. + 1 Cor. xv. 17, 20, 22. 

t Psalm ex. 1. § John xiv. 16, 17. 
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sion^ and to give success to their labours and suf- 
ferings on behalf of their Lord. As we learn from 
the Acts of the Apostles, this promise of the Spirit 
was fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, and was a 
visible accomplishment of the glowing prediction 
of Joel, to which St. Peter himself also, on that 
occasion, referred, — " For this,^* said he, " is that 
which was spoken by the prophet Joel : And it 
shall come to pass in the last days, saith the 
Lord, I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
and your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream dreams ; and on my servants 
and on my handmaidens I will pour out in those 
days of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy. . . . And 
it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord shall be saved."* " The 
last days^^ invariably signify, in prophetic lan- 
guage, the age of the Messiah, who was announced 
to appear in " the fulness of time." This predic- 
tion of Joel had not been previously fulfilled, as 
the Spirit of prophecy, on the Jews' own admis- 
sion, since the period of Malachi, had been with- 
held. On the day of Pentecost, however, the 
Spirit of prophecy, exhibited in some slight mea- 
sure previously in the Baptist, was revived, and, 
according to the Prophet Joel, was once more 
abundantly poured out on the Apostles and other 
members of the Christian church. 

Nor were the effects of this promised descent of 
the Spirit, in the first instance, confined to those 
spiritual graces which have since so materially 
benefited the Church of God and supported its 
members in every age. These ordinary influences 

* Acts ii. IG— 18, 21. 
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are more beneficial to those to whom they have 
been communicated than generally advantageous 
to the Churchy except as they indicate the spiritual 
fruits of the .Gospel of Christ. Enthusaists have^ 
in all ages^ laid claim to a superior possession of 
the influences of the Spirit, the evidence for which 
rests on their own assertion, but is rarely dis- 
covered in their lives. In the early Church, how- 
ever, after the descent of the Spirit, "miracles 
and signs followed them who believed,^' and, 
^' they spake,'' as the sacred historian acquaints 
us, " with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance/' Before his ascension, this miraculous 
bestowiil of the Spirit, as also the exact time of its 
occurrence, was predicted by our Lord ; for when 
the Disciples were assembled together, he '^ com- 
manded them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, saith he, ye have heard of me. For John 
truly baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, not many days hence."* 

Thus the gifts and miracles of the Apostles, 
which were the result of this descent of the Spirit, 
accredited them and their mission to the Jews 
and other nations to whom they were afterwards 
sent. " Ye shall receive power," said our Lord, 
"after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.^f These mira- 
cles were performed in the name of their divine 
Master, and in virtue of the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise. And though this prediction has continued 
to be fulfilled in the case of every member of the 

♦ Acts i. 4, 6. t Acts i. 8. 
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Chiirch to the present thne, by the communication 
of ordinary spiritual gifts which are essential to 
the formation of the Christian character, we are 
indebted for their bestowal to the .same Divine 
Spirit who visibly descended on the Apostles at 
Pentecost, and qualified them to '^ destroy the 
wisdom of the wise/^ and enlighten and convert 
the world. 

The position and conduct of the Apostles, after 
their Lord's ascension, had been frequently fore- 
told by him before his crucifixion. Their mistaken 
notions of the temporal nature and grandeur of 
the Messiah^s kingdom were on no occasion sanc- 
tioned, but always discountenanced, by Christ. 
In his last conference with them on the night of 
his betrayal, he explained more fully the nature of 
his mission, which was henceforth to be confided 
to their charge ; and the results which he predicted 
were very different from the hopes which they had 
previously indulged, namely, hatred and opposition, 
persecutions and death, and, in short, treatment in 
every way similar to what had been inflicted on 
himself. On this interesting occasion they were 
informed of their future office as witnesses and 
ambassadors of Christ ; and while their own weak- 
ness was clearly intimated, the promise of the 
Spirit and his own divine presence were at the 
same time graciously announced. Nor, important 
as was the mission entrusted to their charge, and 
great as their infirmities are known sometimes to 
have been, did the conduct of the Apostles, after 
the removal of their Lord and the bestowal of his 
Spirit, belie the confidence reposed in them ; as we 
learn from the sacred narrative that the fruits of 
the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, were 
afterwards manifested by the steadfastness of their 
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faith^ a resolute adherence to their Lord^ their 
rejoicing on every occasion to suffer for his 
sake^ fidelity and boldness in discharging their 
divine commission^ and their submission to the 
*' baptism of blood/^ which^ like their Divine 
Master^ terminated their appointed course. Thus 
the position and conduct of the Apostles verified in 
all particulars the prediction of Christ. 

The last subject of our present inquiry is our 
Lord's prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Judea^ though conquered by the Romans^ had 
been only recently formed into a province^ having 
hitherto retained its monarchical form^ in con- 
formity with the Patriarch's prediction that the 
''sceptre should not depart from Judah until 
Shiloh came/' The turbulent nature of the Je¥dsh 
people rendered their complete subjugation by the 
Romans and incorporation into their empire^ by no 
means improbable; and apprehensions that such a 
destiny would ultimately befall them were com- 
monly entertained in the lifetime of our Lord. 
The extent^ however^ to which this subjugation and 
eventual destruction would be carried could not 
have been foreseen by the best informed poli- 
ticians and rulers of the Jews. And yet every 
circumstance relating to this event has been de- 
scribed with the utmost minuteness in the predic« 
tion of our Lord, though many of the incidents 
which occurred were at variance with the usual 
conduct of the Romans in their conquests, or the 
capture of the metropolitan cities of the different 
countries which were successively annexed to their 
empire. So many contingencies, which were pre- 
dicted and have occurred, render this remarkable 
event one of the strongest confirmations of the 
divine and prophetical character of Christ. 
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This prophecy was delivered forty years previous 
to its fdlfiiment^ and was not like many false pre- 
dictions announced merely affcer the event, but was 
inserted in writings extensively circulated many 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem, namely^ 
all the Gospels with the exception of St. John. 
These writings were held in the highest estimation 
in numerous Christian churches, by whom their 
authenticity was implicitly believed. As we have 
already mentioned, however, it was providentially 
ordered that St. John (who, of all the Apostles, 
alone survived the destruction of Jerusalem) makes 
no allusion to this prediction or event in any of 
his writings. From his* omission of this important 
prophecy and its subsequent fulfilment, all suspi- 
cions are removed that the prediction was com- 
posed by the Apostles after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem had occurred. In such minute particulars 
the evidence for the truth of Christianity is as 
strikingly manifested as in some higher branches 
of argumentative proof. 

Another instance of divine interposition appears 
in the selection of a Jewish historian rather than 
of Christian writers, to relate the particulars of this 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Christ. Josephus, 
who records the destruction of Jerusalem, had, in 
the commencement of the war, been invested with 
a principal command in the forces of the Jews, 
and on his final defeat, after many conflicts with 
the Romans, was miraculously preserved with a 
single companion, out of a smaU number which 
had been gradually reduced by casting lots in suc- 
session for their lives. On submitting to the 
Romans, he was retained in their camp during the 
siege of Jerusalem, and, though he makes only a 
passing allusion on one occasion to our Lord^ and 
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takes no notioe of his prediction, his narratiTe of 
the circumstances relating to the capture of the 
Jewish metropolis, has been always considered 
a providential commentary on that memorable 
erent. 

Our Lord's prediction of the destruction of 
Jerusalem must oe either regarded as an instance 
of the double sense of prophecy, on which some 
remarks were made in the preceding chapter, or 
perhaps more correctiy as two independent predic- 
tions, the first of whidi announced the destruction 
of the Jewish metropolis, and the latter (which we 
have not occasion at present to consider) foretells 
the second advent of the ^essiah^ and the general 
judgment. The Temple, then existing at Jeru- 
salem, was usually described as the second Jewish 
temple, whidi had been rebuilt by the Jews on 
their return from Babylon, with the sanction and 
assistance of Cyrus the Persian monarch. With 
the view of ingratiating himself with the Jewish 
nation, this temple had been recently beautified 
and enlarged by Herod the Great. The first 
temple, or that erected by Solomon, had been en- 
tirely destroyed by the Babylonians previous to the 
seventy years' captivity of the Jews. The magni- 
ficence of this second temple, and the veneration 
with which it was regarded, made the Boman 
general Titus anxious for its preservation, though 
his express directions to that effect were acciden- 
tally disobeyed by a Boman soldier, who, having 
witnessed the conflagration of its porches by some 
Jewish incendiaries to prevent its being taken by 
the Bomans, completed its destruction by setting 
fire to the Temple itsel£ In the narrative of the 
Jewish historian we find that every minute parti- 
cular of our Lord's prediction was literally fulfilled. 
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as a carefol comparison of the prophecy and the 
account given by Josephus of its accomplishment 
will prove. The successor of Titus^ in the com- 
mand of the Roman army^^ completed the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and its temple by ploughing up 
the foundations of this almost impregnable city^ in 
exact fulfilment of the prophecy of Christ that 
^' there should not be left one stone upon another 
that should not be thrown down/^* On this 
occasion also another prediction of the Prophet 
Micah was literally accomplished, — "Therefore 
shall Zion for your sake [the wickedness of their 
priests and prophets] be ploughed as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain 
of the house as the high places of the forest'^f 

Such a memorable prediction, so minutely and 
literally fulfilled, would have been sufScient evi- 
dence in support of the prophetical character of 
any one claiming to be a prophet of Grod ; but 
that Christ was something more than a prophet, 
and superior to any divine messenger in former 
times, it will be our object in the following chapter 
to prove. 

• Matt. xxiv. 2. f Micah iii. 12. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DIVINE NATUKB OF CHEIST. 

From the evidence thus adduced in support of 
the claims of our Lord to be the predicted founder 
of the Christian system^ derived from his miracles, 
predictions, and the prophecies regarding him in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, we acquire a know- 
ledge of the Messiah as the object and completion 
of primitive truth and the Mosaical institutions, 
in whom, according to the divine promise, "all 
the nations of the earth were to be blessed/' 
He accordingly, " as the ensign for the nations," 
was designed, since his appearance upon earth, to 
become the sole object of universal homage, and 
his sacrifice to be the only atonement for the great 
original offence and all subsequent transgressions. 
The law of the Gospel must henceforth supersede 
every former law or revelation, by whose light 
mankind were permitted to walk, and by which 
they were, according to their several circumsta^nces 
and position, hereafter to be judged. The cha- 
racter and mission of the divine Messiah, as 
collected from the Gospels, may, in the language 
of a well-known writer, be thus summarily con- 
densed : — 

"It is undeniably certain,^' says Doddridge, 
" that Jesus of Nazareth was a most extraordinary 
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person : That after having been foretold by many 
prophets in distant periods of time^ he was at 
lengthy agreeably to the repeated declaration of an 
angel^ first to a priest ministering at the golden 
altar in the temple^ and then to Ms mother, con- 
ceived by a virgin of David^s family; that his 
birth was proclaimed by a choir of angels, who 
celebrated it in celestial anthems as the foundation 
of peace on earth and the most glorious display of 
Divine benevolence to man ; — ^that before his public 
appearance, a person greater than any of the Pro- 
phets, and whose birth had also been foretold by 
an angel, was sent to prepare his way ; — that on his 
being baptized he was anointed with a wonderful 
efiPusion of the Spirit, poured down upon him by a 
visible symbol, and the efficacy of this sacred agent 
continually residing in him, was apparent through- 
out the whole course of his ministry, not only in 
the unspotted sanctity of his life amidst a thousand 
most violent temptations, and in the bright assem- 
blage of virtues and graces which shone in it with a 
lustre before imknown, and since absolutely unpa- 
ralleled ; but also in a multitude of various works of 
wonder and mercy which he miraculously wrought 
on those whose diseases were of the most desperate 
and incurable nature, and even on the dead, whom 
that Almighty voice of his, which had driven out 
the fiercest infernal spirits, and calmed the rage of 
tempests, did with serene majesty awaken into 
life as from a slumber. It is also .... certain, 
that this illustrious person having by the malice 
of his enemies been most unjustly and cruelly put 
to death, did on the third day arise from the dead ; 
and that after having given to his disciples the 
most abundant proofs of that important fact, he at 
length ascended to heaven gradually in their 

^2 
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sights angels appearing to assure them he should 
as visibly descend from thence to the uniyersal 
judgment^ the administration of which he had de- 
clared to be committed to him/^* 

Now, though it is unquestionably true that these 
ancient prophecies might have been delivered in 
relation to some more distinguished prophet or 
messenger of Grod than even the Baptist whose 
coming was foretold; and though illustrious mi- 
racles might have been performed and divine 
instructions given, or even a revelation made 
known, similar to the miracles, instructions, and 
revelation of Christ, without the founder of this 
new system being necessarily divine; yet when 
we discover this distinguished Teacher and Prophet 
claiming the titles and attributes of Deity, and 
continually declaring himself to be the promised 
Mediator and divine satisfaction for sin, then the 
account which the Evangelists have given of his 
character and life must convince every unprejudiced 
inquirer, that Christ was none other than the Son 
of God and partaker of the Divine Essence with 
the Father. Such was the impression made upon 
his chosen disciples, and even on the Jews, who es^ 
teemed him a blasphemer, because he made himself 
the Son of God. ''In the beginning was the 
Word,'* says St. John, " and the "Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him : and without him was not anything made 
that was made • . . And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father,) fuU of grace and truth. ... No man 

* Doddridge, Diss, on Inspir. of N. T. 
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hath seen QoA at any time; the only begotten 
Son^ which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him. And this is the record of John^ 
when . . he saw Jesus coming unto him, and 
saithj Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world. . • And John bare 
record saying, I saw the Spirit descending from 
heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. • . 
And I saw, and bear record that this is the Son 
of God.^^* 

In the same Gospel we find our Lord also as- 
serting his equality with the Father, and otherwise 
declaring his own divine nature : " Jesus answered 
them [that is, the Jews], my Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work. Therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kill him, because he not only had 
broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was 
his father, making himself eq\ial with God."f 
Again : " Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day : and he saw it and was glad. Then said the 
Jews unto him, thou art not yet fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus said unto 
them. Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abra- 
ham was, I AM. Then took they up stones to 
cast at him;" J knowing that this was the incom- 
municable name of God, by which he had made 
himself ]snown unto Moses in the burning bush. 
And once more we find our Lord making a similar 
declaration at the ^' feast of the dedication," as he 
''walked in the temple in Solomon^s porch;" — 
" Then came the Jews round about him," says St. 
John, '^and said unto him, how long dost thou 
make us to doubt ? If thou be the Christ, teU us 



• John i. &c. + John v. 17, 18. 

I John viii. 66, to end. 
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plainly. Jesus answered them^ I told yon and ye 
believed not : the works that I do in my Father's 
name, they bear witness of me. But ye believe 
not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I said unto 
you. My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, 
and they follow me, and I give unto them eternal 
life; and they shsdl never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hand. My Father 
which gave them me is greater than all ; and no 
one is able to pluck them out of my Father's 
hand. I and my Father are one. Then the Jews 
took up stones again to stone him. Jesus answered 
them. Many good works have I showed you from 
' my Father ; for which of those works do ye stone 
me? The Jews answered him, saying. For a good 
work we stone thee not ; but for blasphemy, and 
because that thou, being a man, makest thyself 
God."* 

And so indeed lie was, as testified by the Father 
at his baptism, — " This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am weU pleased ;'' and again at his transfigura- 
tion, — '' this is my beloved Son, hear him.'' In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews this assertion of the 
divine nature of the Son is even still more strongly 
made by the Father, — ^^Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee. . . . And again, when he 
bringeth in the first-begotten into the world, he 
saith. And let all the angels of God worship him. 
And of the angels he saith. Who maketh his 
angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire : 
But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever; a sceptre of righteousness 
is the sceptre of thy kingdom. . . . But to 

* St. John X. 22 — 34. See also, for a similar statement 
and result, St. John x. 86—40. 
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which of the angels said he at any time. Sit on 
my right hand^ until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool? Are they not all ministering spirits^ 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation?* 

Need we then be surprised that this Divine Being, 
superior to prophets and angels, and termed by the 
Father his " only begotten " — his '^ well-beloved 
Son/* and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, '' God/' 
should, as in the days of his flesh, describe him- 
self in the vision of St. John, not only as the 
unsearchable " I am,'' but by another, and even 
perhaps still more incommunicable title, of the 
" Godhead/' when he made his final appearance 
to the beloved Apostle, his only surviving dis- 
ciple, to predict the final judgments of God upon 
the earth; — ^^I am Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending,f saith the Lord, which 
is, and which was, and which is to -come, the 
Almighty. ... I am Alpha and Omega^ the first 
and the last. . . And in the midst of the seven 
candlesticks [I saw, says St. John,] one like unto 
the Son of Man, clothed with a garment down to 
the foot, and girt about the paps with a golden 
girdle. His head and his hairs were white like 
wool, as white as snow [the same description as 
given of the Ancient of Days in Daniel] ; his eyes 
were as a flame of fire, and his feet like onto fine 
brass, as if they burned in a furnace ; and his voice 
as the sound of many waters. And he had in his 
right hand seven stars; and out of his mouth 
went a sharp two-edged sword ; and his counte- 
nance was as the sun shineth in his strength. And 
when I saw him I fell at his feet as dead. And 

* Heb. i. t Isaiah xli. 4 ; ix 6. 
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he laid his right hand upon tne^ saying unto me^ 
Fear not ; I am the first and the last : I am he 
that liveth and was dead ; and^ behold^ I am alive 
for evermore^ Amen; and have the keys of hell 
and of death."* '' He upholdeth the Church of 
Smyrna in her tribulation/' says Bishop Pearson, 
*' by virtue of the same description. ' These things 
saith the first and the last, which was dead and is 
alive.'t He ascertaineth his coming unto judg- 
ment with the same assertion, ' I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and 
the last.'J And in dl these places this title is 
attributed unto Christ absolutely and universally, 
without any kind of restriction or limitation, 
without any assignation of any particular in re- 
spect of which he is the first ot last ; in the same 
latitude and eminence of expression, in which it 
is or can be attributed to the supreme God. . . . 
Wherefore being [i.e. since] Christ hath so imme- 
diately, and with so great solemnity and frequency, 
taken the same style upon him by which the Father 
did express his Godhead, it followeth that he hath 
declared himself to be the supreme Almighty and 
Eternal Gt)d. And being thus the Alpha and the 
first, he was before any time assignable, and con- 
sequently before he was conceived of the Virgin, 
and the being which then he had was the divine 
essence by which he was truly and properly the 
Almighty and Eternal God.''§ 

This doctrine, however, is a great mystery, nay, 
probably, the profoundest mystery of the Christian 
revelation. It must be believed on the assurance 
of the holy Evangelists and Apostles, who have 

*Bev. i., &c. fRev. ii. 8. t Rev. xxii. 1 8. 
§ Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. ii. 
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formerly been shown to have received a divine 
inspiration from the Holy Ghost : but to attempt 
the solution of this mystery surpasses our abilities^ 
and is impossible for us to comprehend or explain : 
" Believe/^ says St. Cyril, an early Christian writer, 
" that God has a Son, but in what way be not 
curious to know ; for though you seek, you will 
not find; do not therefore lift yourself up lest 
you fall; what is commanded or revealed, that 
only seek to understand.'' The result arrived at 
by Bishop Beveridge is as much as we can possibly 
attain : '^ All the apprehensions that we can firame 
of this mystery is only by conceiving the person 
of the Father to have communicated his divine 
essence to the person of the Son, and so of him- 
self begetting his other self the Son, by commu- 
nicating his own unbegotten essence to him. The 
essence of the Father did not beget the Son, by 
communicating his person to him, but the per- 
son of the Father begat the Son by communica- 
ting his essence to him : * so that the person of 
the Son is begotten, not communicated ; but the 
essence of the Son is communicated, not begotten. 
And this communication of the divine essence of 
the Father, to the divine person of the Son, was 
fronl everlasting, as the essence itself was. For 
eternity is an essential property; yea, the very 
essence of God itself; and, therefore, the essence 
being, its eternity could not but be commu- 
nicated to the Son; from whence he must of 
necessity be begotten of the Father from ever- 
lasting. So that as the essence of the Father 
that was communicated to the Son, had not, so 
neither had the person of the Son, whose essence 

* As light obtained from a torch. 
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was SO communicated from the Father, any begin- 
ning; but as the essence conununicated was, so 
was the communication of that essence to the Son, 
from all eternity. . . . His person is so begotten of 
the Father, as to be the same in essence with him, 
very and Eternal God, of one substance with the 
Father/^ • 

And this participation of the Eternal Godhead 
of the Father the same writer proceeds to demon- 
strate from various passages in the sacred volume, 
where the same titles are equally applied to the 
Father and the Son. "The names, properties, 
works, and worship,^' he says, " which are given to 
the Father are given to the Son too. The Father 
is called Jehovah, and so is the Son (Isaiah iv. 3 ; 
Hosea i. 7). The Father is called God, so is the 
Son (John i. 18, xx. 28; Acts x. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 
16, &c.). Is the Father eternal? so is the Son 
(Isaiah ix. 6 ; Apoc. i. 8) . Is the Father almighty ? 
so is the Son (Heb. i. 3). Is the Father every- 
where ? so is the Son (Matt* xviii. 30). Doth the 
Father know all things ? so doth the Son (John 
xxi 17). Did the Father make all things? so did 
the Son (John i. 3). Doth the Father preserve 
and uphold all things? so doth the Son (Heb. i. 
3). Doth the Father forgive sins? so doth the 
Son (Matt. ix. 6) . Is the Father' to be worshipped ? 
so is the Son (Heb. i. 6). Is the Father to be 
honoured? so is the Son (John v. 23). No won- 
der, then, if Christ, ' being in the form of God, 
thought it no robbery to be equal with God' 
(Phil. ii. 6)^ He did not think he robbed God of 
any glory by saying himself was equal to him. 
And thus ... it is clear that ' Christ is veiy and 
eternal God/ '' 

* Bishop Beveridge on Thirty-nine Articles, Art. 2. 
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As all the actions of our Lord, while resident 
on earth, bear witness to his humanity, there is 
little occasion to prove that he was man, though 
mysteriously begotten of his virgin mother. His 
miraculous conception and incarnation are equally 
mysterious with his divine generation and Sonship 
to the Father. As a divine mystery confirmed by 
the most undeniable evidence and revealed by the 
inspiration of Grod, we cannot question the truth of 
the incarnation of the second person of the Godhead, 
in the manner uniformly described by the Evan- 
gelists, without impugning the foundation of the 
Christian faith. That, however, he was man as well 
as God has always been an essential doctrine of 
the Christian Church. "When thou hearest of 
Christ,'^ says St. Chrysostom, " do not think him 
God only, or man only, but both together. For I 
know Christ was hungry, and I know that with 
five loaves he fed five thousand men besides 
women and children. I know Christ was thirsty, 
and I know Christ turned water into wine. I 
know Christ was carried in a ship, and I know 
Christ walked upon the waters. I know Christ 
died, and I know Christ raised the dead. I know 
Christ was set before Pilate, and I know that 
Christ sitteth with the Father. I know Christ 
was worshipped by the angels, and I know Christ 
was stoned by the Jews. And truly some of 
these I ascribe to the human, the others to the 
divine nature. For by reason of this he is said to 
be both together.^^* And similar is the language 
of St. Augustine, the great doctor of the Western 
church, as St. Chrysostom was of the Eastern : 
"Let us acknowledge a twofold substance in 

* Chrysostom, Tract, de Cruce. 
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Christy namely^ the divine^ in which he is equal to 
the Father^ and the human^ in which the Father is 
greater than he. But both together^ Christ is not 
two but one^ lest God should be a quatemity^ not 
a trinity. For as the rational soul anil body are 
one man, so is God and man one Christ."* 

And the reason why it was necessary for Christ 
to be both Gt)d and man^ and to have both the 
divine and human natures in absolute perfection, 
was^ that by partaking of the nature of both, he 
might become the mediator between God and 
man. For, once more to recur to the two great 
luminaries of the Eastern and Western divisions of 
the church : " A mediator," says St. Chrysostom, 
** should partake of the nature of both parties 
between whom he mediates; for this is essential, 
that he should have somethmg belonging to both 
parties and be connected with each. But if he 
only belongs to one party [in character or nature] 
and is whoUy disconnected with the other, he can- 
not be the mediator between them. If, therefore, 
Christ was not connected with the nature of the 
Father, his mediatorship was void."t "Hence, 
also," says St. Augustine, ^'he is the mediator 
between God and men, because, as Gt)d, he medi- 
ates with the Father, and in his human nature with 
men. As man he is not mediator without partak- 
ing of Deity ; and as God he is not mediator with- 
out an assumption of humanity. In the act of 
mediation the divine nature is not effectual with- 
out the human, nor the human nature without the 
divine ; but between the entire divinity on the one 
hand and humanity on the other, the human 

* Aug. in Joh. Tract. 78. 
t Chrysostom in 1 Tim. HorjB. 
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divinity and the divine humanity of Christ 
qualify him for the office of mediator.^'* 

But not more closely was the human nature as- 
sociated with the divine in our Lord, than was his 
designation of Aoyoc or the divine Word or wisdom, 
significant of his character and mission. In this 
peculiar title, which, like his divine and human 
nature, was connected both with his pre-existent 
divine state and the object for which his humanity 
was assumed, we have an intimation both of 
his mediatorial character and divine mission to 
proclaim the wisdom of God to mankind. That 
Christ is the true wisdom of God we are not left 
to conjecture, as it has been expressly declared 
by divine revelation. " We preach Christ crud- 
fied,*' says St. Paul, "unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; 
but unto them which are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.''f "Of him,'' says the same 
Apostle, "are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.'' J And again, in 
his Epistle to the Colossians, St. Paul states that 
in Clurist are hid all the treasures of vrisdom and 
knowledge." § And so, invariably in the New 
Testament Scriptures, is the Son of Man repre- 
sented as the word or wisdom of God. It is of 
this glorious and Divine Being that the Spirit of 
the Lord speaks in the inspired book of Proverbs, || 
where wisdcfm declares herself to have been 
"brought forth before the mountaijis were set- 
tled," that is, " from eternity 5" which is confirmed 

• Aug. de Ovibus, c. xii. t 1 Cor. i. 28, 24. 

t 1 Cor. i. 80. § Col. ii. 8. 

II Prov. viii. 25. 
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by the prophet Micah ; " out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me^ that is to be ruler in Israel^ whose 
goings forth have been fix)m of old, from ever- 
lasting.^'* 

The description of the Aoyoc or "Word/' under 
the representation of the wisdom of God in the 
book of Proverbs, is so applicable both to our 
Lord and his divine revelation, that it may with 
propriety be inserted on this occasion. "Doth 
not wisdom cry, and understanding put forth her 
voice? Unto you, O men, I call; and my voice 
is to the sons of men. O ye simple, understand 
wisdom, and ye fools, be ye of an understanding 
heart. Hear, for I will speak of excellent things, 
and the opening of my lips shall be right things. 
The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old. I was set up from 
everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
was. When there were no depths, I was brought 
forth; when there were no fountains abounding 
with water. Before the moimtains were settled, be- 
fore the hills was I brought forth. While as yet he 
had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest 
part of the dust of the world. When he prepared 
the heavens, I was there ; when he set a compass 
upon the face of the depth ; when he established 
the clouds above; when he strengthened the foun- 
tains of the deep ; when he gave to the sea his 
decree, that the waters should not pass his com- 
mandment; when he appointed the foundations of 
the earth : then I was by him, as one brought up 
with him ; and I was daily his deUght, rejoicing 
always before him ; rejoicing in the habitable part 
of his earth; and my delights were with the sons 

* Mic. V. 2. 
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of men. Now therefore hearken unto me, O ye 
children ; for blessed are they that keep my ways. 
Hear instruction, and be wise, and refuse it not. 
Blesajsd is the man that heareth me, watching 
daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors. 
For whoso findeth me findeth life, and shall obtain 
favour of the Lord. But he that sinneth against 
me wrongeth his own soul : aU they that hate me 
love death.''* 

While the wisdom described in this passage is a 
just and full representation of " the wisdom that 
descendeth from above,'' in opposition to the 
wisdom of the world, which is "earthly, sen- 
sual, devilish," and of a much higher and more 
influential character than the wisdom or philo- ' 
sophy of the schools, it must not be regarded as a 
mere abstract quality, or even, an attribute of 
Deity, but in its principal acceptation as a distinct 
person of the Godhead, who, as the divine Word, 
or Wisdom, descended from heaven, and is above 
all. He hath come down to us in the likeness of 
men, and hath proclaimed that Wisdom upon 
earth, of which he is the representative and source. 
By this divine magnet, namely, the gospel of his 
grace ratified by his atonement, from which its 
sole efficacy is derived, all mankind, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, living under the primitive or Mosaical 
revelations, are designed to be drawn to the Father 
through him, to receive that life and immortality 
which his righteousness and vicarial propitiation 
have secured. This divine wisdom which cometh 
from the Father and the Son, is the source of life 
spiritual within us, and life everlasting hereafter. 
No mere philosophy or worldly wisdom is able to 

♦ Proverbs viii. &o. 
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produce such mysterious results ; these only proceed 
from that diyine revelation which emanates from 
its true source, the Word or Wisdom of God, as 
necessarily as his divine essence or nature ema* 
nated from all eternity from the everlasting essence 
of the Father. Well, then, might this divine 
being proclaim aforetime by his Prophet Isaiah, 
" Look unto me, and be ye saved, tdl the ends 
of the earth; for I am God, and there is none 
else. I have sworn by myself . . . that unto 
me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear. 
Surely, shall one say. In the Lord have I righteous- 
ness and strength ; even to him shall men come, 
and all that are incensed against him shall be 
ashamed. In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel 
be justified, and shall glory .^^* 

* Isaiah xlv. 22 to end. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITT. 

Wb proceed now to consider the argument in 
support of the Gospel revelation derived from the 
rapid and extensive- propagation of the Christian 
faith. It was predicted by our Lord before his 
ascension^ that the Gospel of his kingdom must 
first be preached in all nations before the end 
should come, that is, before the close of the Jewish 
dispensation. In the Acts of the Apostles the 
fulfilment of this prophecy was commenced by the 
dispersion of the Apostles and other Christians 
from Jerusalem, occasioned by the persecution 
which befell the Church after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, from the hostility of the hierarchy and 
rulers of the Jews. As a more extensive mission 
was entrusted to St. Paul, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, his labours after his conversion formed 
the subject of the book which we have mentioned, 
and showed a literal fulfilment of our Lord^s pre- 
diction by the preaching of the Gospel throughout 
the RomanEmpire, or known world (fi yrj oiKovfjievri), 
before the destruction of Jerusalem and the abro- 
gation of the Levitical institutions. Some years 
previous to that memorable event (a. d. 63), 
we are informed by Tacitus, the Roman histo- 
rian, that Rome itself abounded in Christians, 
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by whom we may conclude that the knowledge of 
the Gospel was transmitted to every province of 
that extensive empire. 

Christian and other writers have further in- 
formed us that India^ ^gypt> and Ethiopia^ as also 
Gaul^ Spain, Greece, Britain and even Scythia, 
were converted to Christianity by the labours of 
the Apostles^ and the preaching of many other 
members of the Christian church. In Britain, 
Christianity is said to have been introduced by St. 
Paul, about thirty years after the ascension of our 
Lord.* In Asia Minor, likewise, were founded 
the seven churches to whom Christ, in the Book 
of Revelation^ transmitted seven messages or 
epistles by his "servant John.'* The celebrated 
letter of Pliny tlie Younger to the Emperor Tra- 
jan, which is supposed to have been written about 
forty years after the martyrdom of St. Paul, gives 
an interesting account of the early Christians, who 
highly esteemed and preserved it as a clear and im- 
questionable testimony to the purity of their faith. 
This epistle has been fipequently appealed to by 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and other ancient 
apologists of the Church, against the false and 
calumnious charges of the Jewish and heathen 
opponents of Christianity. Those Christians who 
apostatized are said by Pliny to have " affirmed 
that the whole of their guilt or error was, that they 
met on a certain stated day before it was light, 
and addressed themselves in a form of prayer to 
Christ as to some god, binding themselves by a 
solemn bath, not for the purposes of any wicked 
design, but never to commit any fraud, theft, or 



* Tradition ascribes much of its conversioQ to Joseph 
of Arimathsea. 
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adultery ; never to falsify their word, nor deny a 
trust when they should be called upon to deliver 
it up; after which it was their custom to separate, 
and then re-assemble to eat in common a harm- 
less meal After receiving this account, I 

judged it so much the more necessary to endeavour 
to extort the real truth, by putting two felnale 
slaves to the torture, who were said to minister in 
their religious functions [probably deaconesses of 
the church], but I could discover nothing more 
than an absurd and excessive superstition. . . . 
This contagious superstition," he adds, '*is not 
confined to the cities only, but has spread its in- 
fection among the country villages/^* About 
the middle aiid close of the second century 
the apologies of Justin Martyr and TertuUian, 
addressed to the Emperor and his lieutenants in 
the provinces, mention the extension of Christi- 
anity in their times, and the multitudes who 
embraced the Christian faith. In another of 
Justin Martyr's writings about the same period^ — 
his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, — ^he remarks, 
that ^^ there is no nation, whether barbarians or 
Greeks, whether they live in waggons or tents, 
among whom prayers are not made to the 
Father and Creator of all, through the name 
of the crucified Jesus. In the third century 
witness is also frequently borne by heathen as well 
as Christian writers to the rapid extension of 
Christianity, in spite of the difficulties and oppo- 
sition which it encountered, and the fiery persecu- 
tions of Dioclesian and other Roman emperors. 
In the progress of the Gk)spel during a period of so 
much persecution and so brief duration, wB dis- 

* Plin. Lib. x. Ep. 97. 

q 2 
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cover an Uustration of tlie remark, that ''the 
blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Church.'^ 

By the conversion of the Emperor Constantine 
and the establishment of Christianity as the 
religion of the Roman Empire, it obtained a footing 
during the aggrandizement, and even decline, (tf that 
universal monarchy, which enabled it to penetrate 
into all its tributary dependencies, and effected 
their outward conversion at least to the Christian 
faith. Thus, though blended with many corrup- 
tions, and infested in the fourth century by the 
heretical opinions of Anus and others, Christianity 
steadily advltnced and gradually rooted out the 
ancient idolatry. On the division of the Roman 
Empire it still continued to form the established 
faith of the Latin or Western portion of the world, 
and on its subsequent overthrow as the dynasty of 
the West, the Christian church still maintained its 
position as the religion of the several kingdoms 
and states into wluch Eurqpe was afterwards 
subdivided. What occurred on the division of the 
Empire in the eastern provinces, of which Constan- 
tinople formed the metropolis, we shall presently 
consider ; but, throughout the western division or 
Europe, and in later times by its instrumentality 
in many other countries, Christianity has not 
only been made known but very generally 
embraced. 

From the rapid difibsion of Christianity an ar- 
gument has been adduced in favour of its claims 
to be a divine revelation, founded on the language 
of Gamaliel, — '' If this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to nought ; but if it be of Gk)d, 
ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be foimd 
even to fight against God/'* As the Gospel has 
* Acts viii. 88, 89. 
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not been overthrown, but has, on the contrary, at 
one period ahnost covered the earth (such por- 
tions of it at least as were formerly known), the 
presumption has been generally admitted, that it 
is a revelation from God. This subject, however, 
demands some consideration, lest a statement to 
general and for the most part correct, may lose 
some of its credibility and weight. 

If we consider the prejudices of mankind, and 
their liability to embrace error rather than truth, 
in connection also with fortuitous circumstances 
which may have promoted the diffusion of erro- 
neous opinions, it is impossible positively to infer 
the truth of any system of religious belief from its 
general success. K such were not the case, it 
would be difficult to account for the universal pre- 
valence of idolatry in ancient times, which so long 
retained dominion over the minds of men and pos- 
session of the earth. Undoubtedly reason has 
been conferred by the Almighty upon man to 
qualify him to distinguish truth from error, with 
sufficient power to avoid what is erroneous and to 
practise what is right. If, however, mankind are 
indisposed to employ their rational faculties for 
the purpose of ascertaining truth, and if they prefer 
moral darkness to light, we have i;o reason to 
wonder if Gk)d should " send strong delusion to 
believe a lie,'^ as happened to the members of the 
Eastern church, where corruptions were formerlyin- 
troduced into Christianity, in consequence of their 
spiritual declension and perversion of the truth. For 
such wilful ungodliness and practical unbelief, the 
Mahomedan imposture was sent as a divine retri- 
bution, and as a punishment for their perversion of 
. the Christian faith. The success of Mahomedanism 
seems to qualify the argument derived from the 
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rapid diffiision of the Gospel^ until at least tlie cir- 
cumstances of each are investigated and compared. 
Of the two professing revelations^ Mahomedan- 
ism has had probably the advantage of Christi- 
anity in a still more extensive diflfusion, being 
established in Egypt and nearly all the northern 
districts of Africa, — in Syria, Palestine, and the 
whole Turkish empire, — in Persia, Arabia, and many 
districts of Hindostan, and from having subsisted 
about twelve centuries from the time when it was 
founded on the corruptions of the Christian faith. 
Next to the idolatry of the ancient world, and in- 
deed also of modem times, Mahomedanism may 
be considered to have been most extensively pro- 
pagated beyond any other aprstem of religious 
belief. Sad as this representation may appear, 
believers in Christipnity have no grounds of ap;- 
prehension for its truth, as human causes can be 
readily assigned for the rapid progress and exten- 
sion of this religious imposture. If human causes 
are not found to be sufficient for the establishment 
of a religious system, and if, moreover, in spite 
of every kind of opposition it has obtained a suc- 
cessful footing, we are bound to admit a divine 
interposition, and acknowledge the "finger of 
God.'' But if, on the contrary, the means that 
are employed by the founder of a new religion arft 
adequate, with the concurrence of circumstances, 
to secure its reception, then whatever success may 
attend such a system may be considered as the result 
of human sagacity and foresight, without requiring 
the assistance or intervention of God. We shall, 
accordingly, proceed to examine the circumstances 
which enabled the Arabian impostor to accomplish 
his design; and afterwards consider the position 
in which Christianity was placed from its first 
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revelation to its establishment in the fourth cen- 
tury as the religion of the Roman Empire^ or more 
properly the world. 

The founder of Mahomedanism^ though pro- 
bably bom in an obscure condition^ is supposed to 
have been descended from an illustrious family in 
Arabia. The Roman JBmpire was at that time 
assailed by hordes of Northern barbarians^ by 
whom it was enfeebled and finally overthrown. 
The dissensions which were generally prevalent in 
the Christian church, and the numerovis cor- 
ruptions which had impaired the simplicity of the 
Gospel, had so materially changed Christianity in 
the East, that every facility was given for the 
establishment of any imposture which circum- 
stances and the state of the times might introduce. 
In such a favourable conjuncture of circumstances 
and events Mahomet appeared ; and afi;er a con- 
siderable time spent in seclusion and preparation, 
he commenced about the age of forty to teach the 
principles of his new religion, and to issue from 
time to time, dteing a period of twenty-three 
years, chapters of the Koran. His religious 
system was accommodated as much as possible to 
the opinions and prejudices of all parties, whether 
Jews, Christians, or his idolatrous countrymen. 
He affected to revive the religion of Abraham, and 
inculcated the Unity of the Deity which was re- 
cognized by Jews and Christians, and occasionally 
also by idolaters. Much of his imagery and de- 
scriptions, as also his moral system, was acquired 
from the Old and New Testament Scriptures, with 
which, though supposed to be illiterate himself, he 
was made acquainted, it is said, by a renegade Jew 
and some apostate Christians. Besides the infor- 
mation which he acquired from the sacred volume, 
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many ancient traditions and Oriental fables were in- 
serted in the Koran^ which^ together with its idola- 
trous maxims renderedit a confused andinconsistent 
composition^ filled with numerous repe:titions and 
fictions^ communicated for the most part in elegant 
and poetical language. To his illiterate country- 
men such a work as the Koran seemed not only 
wonderful but miraculous ; and the fiction of its 
author^ that it was composed with the assistance 
of the angel Gabriel^ obtained^ after some time^ 
credit with the Arabs, who were thus induced to 
acknowledge its divine origin and claims. This 
favourable opinion of his countrymen was not, 
howeyer, general at first, and Mahomet, like other 
foimders of new systems — ^political or religious- 
was for a length of time powerfully opposed. 
Owing to the treatment which he received from 
the inhabitants of Mecca he was compelled to 
resort to Medina, where he found or made nume- 
rous converts to his system, and enrolled his 
partisans as a strong and resolute body of troops, 
with whose assistance he comnisnced his ulterior 
design of establishing a temporal authority, and 
founding a political and religious empire. The ex- 
cursions which he made against hostile tribes were 
peculiarly suited to the habits of his countrymen; 
who, in all ages, in fulfilment of the prophecy to 
their progenitor Ishmaei, lived almost entirely by 
rapine, and differed in other respects from the 
nations by which they were surrounded. Thus 
the opposition and persecution which he met with 
from a numerous body of the idolatrous inhabi- 
tants of Mecca, afforded Mahomet a pretence 
for employing force to compel them to acknow- 
ledge his prophetical claims, which enabled him to 
make numerous conquests that were only inter- 
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rupted by his death. The design of this founcLer 
of the Saracen dynasty and Mahomedan religion, 
which at the time of his death had only been 
commenced, was fiilly completed by his successors 
the Caliphs, who became the heads of a political 
and ecclesiastical empire. 

From the sketch which we have given of the 
origin of the Mahomedan religion, it is evident 
that its author must net be considered merely as a 
religious teacher, however much he might affect 
this title, but rather as one of the numerous con- 
querors who, in the providence of God, have been 
raised up at different periods to accomplish his 
designs* Like some other conquerors Mahomet 
employed religion as a tool to effect his objects of 
secular ambition; and aided by circumstances and 
the exigencies of the times, he accomplished his 
object by accommodating himself to the country 
and the period in which he lived. On a careful 
examination it must be admitted, that the means 
which were employed by Mahomet were merely 
human, but aided by accidental circumstances they 
were fiilly adequate to the attainment of his design. 
The only divine part of his mission properly so 
called was, according to his own statement, the 
Koran, and the sole proof which he advanced in 
support of its divine origin, was the beauty and 
sublimity of its style. For this it was prohably 
indebted, as we have already observed, to his 
accidental acquaintance with the sacred volume. 
But the sentiments of the Koran are in general 
of too trivif J a character to entitle it to importance, 
much less to have required a divine revelation. 
Nor did the conquests of Mahomet stand in 
need of any miraculous assistance, as the national 
^character and habits of his countrymen enabled 
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their leader without difficulty to reduce his oppo- 
nents^ who were in general weak and disunited, 
and compel them, according to his invariable 
practice, to embrace the Mahomedan faith. 
While he acknowledged the divine missions of 
Moses and Christ, and professed also his belief in 
their miraculous and prophetical powers, he 
affirmed that he himself was invested with neither 
prophetical nor miraculous gifts, and that his 
office as a prophet, was merely to introduce a new 
revelation from God, for the truth of which he in- 
variably appealed to the predictions of the Old 
Testament, and the promise of the Paraclete or 
Comforter by Christ^ Thus, without compre- 
hending the true nature of the office of the Com- 
forter whose coming was predicted by our Lord, 
Mahomet assumed the character and arrogated 
to himself the mission of the Holy Ghost. It is 
evident therefore, that, whether this impostor be 
regarded as the founder of a dynasty or a false 
reUgion, he was indebted for his success — as were 
also his successors — to human means alone, which 
were fuUy adequate to the object*, and not to any 
divine interposition or miraculous aid. To the 
internal proofs of imposture which are discovered 
in the Koran it is unnecessary to refer, as 
the ignorance and religious corruptions of the 
period when this impostor appeared, made it 
comparatively easy for a politic and ambitious 
leader to secure credit to even still more 
glaring absurdities and errors than the Koran 
contains.* 



♦ The present Turkish empire, which succeeded the 
Saracen, is exciting at present much interest, as its close 
appears to he approaching. 
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With this system of crafty policy and religious 
imposture, which, for the sake of worldly ambition, 
pandered to the habits, prejudices, and vices of 
men, let us contrast the unworldly system of 
Christianity, which was distinctly opposed to man^s 
depraved inclinations, and had for its object his 
spiritual restoration by the sacrifice of self, and 
by centring his hopes and affections on a nobler 
^ existence hereafter. In a province of the Roman 
* Empire, and in a time of general civilization and 
peace — commonly described as the Augustan age 
— the Founder of Christianity appeared, not as a 
distinguished conqueror or enlightened philoso- 
pher, but as an 'humble teacher of obscure origin 
and condition, proclaiming doctrines of the loftiest 
character, and inculcating precepts of the purest 
morality. Previous to his death and removal 
from the world, this lowly teacher committed his 
instructions to a few illiterate followers, and at the 
period of his departure the number of his converts 
was inconsiderable, though they, subsequently in- 
creased to a multitude of adherents in consequence 
of the preaching of his Apostles. Unlike the 
Mahomedan impostor, the Apostles of the Saviour 
did not accommodate their teaching to the preju- 
dices of their countrymen and the vices of man- 
kind, but throughout their whole ministry con- 
tended with both human principalities and powers^ 
by whom they were strenuously opposed, and with 
"spiritual wickednesses in high places'' (or the 
spirits of darkness), by whom their divine Master 
and mission were hated and assailed. The sub- 
ject of their preaching was the denunciation of 
divine wrath on all the workers of iniquity, and 
the offer of pardon and salvation to aU, without 
exception, who would forsake their idolatry and 
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repent of their offences, and plead the merits and 
atonement of the Saviour to obtain acceptance 
with Ood. But this warning of the Apostles^ both 
to Jews and Gentiles^ was for the most part 
equally unheeded^ as the heathens were unwilling 
to ''turn from their idols," and the Jews to relin-^ 
quish their ceremonial institutions and ''dead 
works." Thus everywhere and on all sides the 
first preachers of the Gospel were opposed ; while 
they had likewise to contend with the natural re- 
spect entertained for established institutions, with 
the bigotry and personal interests of the Jewish 
hierarchy, and with the powerful influence of the 
national festivals by which the zeal of their coun- 
trymen was periodically animated ; from all which 
cooperating circumstances their mission was un- 
likely to be attended with success. And when, 
moreover; we consider that from the simplicity of 
the Gospel and its opposition to worldliness and 
pride, it was despised and derided by the haughty 
Pharisee and heathen philosopher, we must admit 
that few favourable circumstances conspired to 
facilitate the progress of the Christian faith. From 
motives of human policy, which induced the philo- 
sophers and rulers of ancient times to sanction and 
encourage the idolatry of the people, however much 
they might discredit it themselves, as also fr^m ig- 
norance of the faith of the Apostles, combined with 
personal envy and dislike, Christianity was destined 
to receive little favour from the enlightened states- 
men and philosophers of the ancient world. 

It is necessary at present to refer more par- 
cularly to the bitter opposition which Christi- 
anity met with from the unbelieving Jews, who, 
conceiving their institutions to be in danger 
from its diffusion, indulged their national big- 
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otry and pride in persecuting its members^ as 
they had crucified their Lord. The opposition 
which the Gk)8pel encountered from the Roman 
emperors and their provincial deputies and others^ 
was of so virulent a nature and lengthened a dura- 
tion^ that so weakly a plant as Christianity, 
unsupported by any favourable circumstances or 
adventitious aid^ must have inevitably been over- 
thrown, had not its origin and natnre been divine. 
Though it is true that the religion of foreign 
nations, and even their own conquered provinces, 
was respected at Rome, and that in their celebrated 
temple the Pantheon, the statues of the divinities 
of all countries were introduced (among whom an 
image of Christ was offered likewise a place), still 
it had been the policy of the Roman Empire always 
to maintain the religion of the state, and equally 
to prohibit all secret meetings of a religious cha- 
racter, and all aggressive attempts to propagate a 
new system of belief, which might be esteemed 
hostile to the national institutions. Accordingly^ 
we find, that the persecution of the early Christians 
did not solely proceed from the more cruel and 
abandoned Roman emperors, but was equally per- 
mitted by the mild and enlightened Trajan, the 
philosophical Marcus Aurelius, and others of the 
wisest imperial masters of the world. It is 
evident from Pliny's Letters to the Emperor 
Trajan and his repUes, that ignorance of Cluisti- 
anity and its peculiar doctrines (the result pro- ' 
bably of false and imperfect information), and the 
privacy with which the early Christian assemblies 
were held, gave rise to some of those persecutions 
which can hardly, during many reigns, be other- 
wise accounted for. During the fiery persecutions 
of Diocletian and other emperors, the magna- 
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nimity^ fortitude^ patience, and forgiveness which 
were exemplified by Christians^ must not only 
have recommended the Gospel and promoted its 
interests^ but indicated likewise that such rare 
virtues were of divine origin, and that those who 
displayed them were supported by power from 
above. So violent were these imperial persecutions, 
that the circumstances and numbers of martyr- 
doms which Christian writers have detailed, have 
been denied or extenuated by Gibbon, Voltaire, 
and other infidel historians, who have affected to 
believe, that, in the majority of instances, the early 
Christians voluntarily provoked their own tortures 
and deaths. Making every allowance for some 
highly coloured statements of Christian apologists 
and historians, and also for the licentiousness and 
cruelty of the lower classes of the Roman people, 
which their rulers might be occasionally unable to 
restrain, still, with these admissions, if history may 
be credited/no other religious system was so power- 
fully opposed as the despised and calumniated reli- 
gion of Christ. 

Baptized in blood by the torture and crucifixion 
of its Founder, by the scourging and cruel deaths 
of his witnesses and apostles, and by the perse- 
cutions and martyrdoms of his followers for three 
centuries after his ascension, the holy faith of this 
divine teacher still continued to advance in de- 
fiance of every human or invisible obstacle, as a 
system of righteousness, mercy, and truth, tra- 
versing the earth, though in no way belonging to 
it,— a divine witness for God against the prince of 
this world and his subjects, whether ungodly men 
or apostate angels. It is as equally vain then as it is 
ialse to ascribe the rapid extension of Christianity 
to the force of example or the zeal and ambition 
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of its members^ as we liave already seen that its 
principles and requirements were more rigid, and 
its sanctions more holy, than the Jewish institu- 
tions and heathen superstitions; and that its 
peculiar system contradicted every sentiment of 
pride and worldly ambition. Such, therefore, 
could neither be the primary nor secondary causes 
of its diffusion ; and as human means were inade- 
quate to the attainment of its Founder^s design, 
we are necessarily constrained to admit, that the 
success of Christianity must have been solely owing 
to the intervention of God. 

And this is just the assertion which has inva- 
riably been made in the preaching and writings of 
the Apostles. They ascribe all the success of their 
labours to the mighty power of God, visibly and 
constantly attested by '^ signs and wonders^' and 
miracles performed in the presence of men. Sub- 
sequent ages have acknowledged the testimony of 
the Apostles, and the interposition of Gt)dj and 
while miracles were the cause of the GospePs ex- 
tension, history has' borne witness to the fact of 
their performance. From the comparison which 
we have instituted between Christianity and Ma- 
homedanism, the language of Gamaliel has been 
verified in reference to the former, that because it 
was of God it could not be overthrown. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DUTY or THE CHURCH AND THIS COUNTRT TOWARDS 
OUR COLONIES, AND MORE PARTICULARLY OUR INDIAN 
EMPIRE. 

It cannot be denied that in every attempt to 
establish a universal empire in former ages there 
was discovered an absence of some element 
which rendered the attempt abortive. There was 
either no attention paid to an amalgamation or 
fusion of diversified elements by which the various 
states might be brought into harmonious sentiment 
and action^ or if such a consideration was ad- 
mitted^ it was imperfectly effected^ and some 
essential particular was omitted. Thus we find 
in all the earlier universal, or nearly universal em- 
pires, that they were composed of a numerous and 
heterogeneous body who had no common bond of 
affinity or connection of manners, polity, or re- 
ligion, and that in consequence of their possessing 
no mutual sympathy or interests, they were only 
associated by the force of conquest and the ac- 
quired superiority of the fTO tempore dominant 
race. Such was the combination of nations and 
races which constituted the Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Persian, Grecian, and afterwards the Roman em- 
pires, who took no measures to reduce their dis- 
cordant elements by communicating a common 
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religion and laws^ and effecting any identity of 
customs and manners. And what might have 
been expected was invariably the result. Among 
the earlier empires^ when they encountered power- 
ful and skilful opposition in their aggressive inva- 
sions^ the number of their auxiliaries and their 
various and discordant modes of warfare and cus- 
toms injured^ rather than benefited^ the cause and 
party to which they were attached. To this cause 
may be principally ascribed the overthrow of 
Croesus and the Lydian empire, the defeat of 
Xerxes, and the conquest of Darius ; the subver- 
sion of the empires of Alexander's successors by the 
arts and overwhelming superiority of the Romans, 
and the ultimate decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. There was, as the event demonstrated, a 
want of a cementing connection between the ruling 
and the subjugated powers, which were only held 
together by vigilance and skill on the one side, or by 
weakness and timidity on the other. Thebody politic 
was not animated by one spirit or soul, by whose 
pervading influence it might " live, move, and have 
its being ;'' and to the philosophical inquirer it is 
not consequently matter of surprise that in such an • 
agglomeration of discordant races, neither united 
by a general juridical system, nor amalgamated by 
a judicious fusion of their national varieties, and a 
toning down or conciliating their traditionary an- 
tipathies, nor animated by some immaterial prin- 
ciple or soul which identity of religion of any sort 
might have communicated, the weakness of these 
empires was evinced in the time of trial, by the 
melting away of their uncongenial elements, and 
the sudden or gradual decay and subversion of 
their power. 

In the vast ecclesiastical institution which sprung 

B 
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from and succeeded the Roman Empire, we have 
a striking proof of what a pervading principle, such 
as unanimity in religious sentiment, and uniformity 
of a religious system and practice could impart. 
Whatever might be, and unquestionablv were, 
the evils and corruptions of the Church of Rome, 
and however irreconcileable were its pretensions 
with the genius and spirit of the Christian faith, 
it must be admitted that the system of that vast 
and extraordinary institution was a remarkable 
step in advance of all the merely political insti- 
tutions by which it had been preceded. Though 
unable or incompetent to establish a universal 
dvil code throughout the various countries which 
submitted to its spiritual control (other at least 
than the Justinian or Roman law, which had 
been established in the later days of the Roman 
Empire), the Church of Rome succeeded in 
establishing its influence and subsequently its do- 
minion, over the moral constitution and consciences 
of the broken-up members of that Universal 
Monarchy, and with wonderful sagacity and skill 
retained them for so many centuries in a firmly 
compacted body, under one general and supposed 
infallible head. No matter what political contests 
might occur among the numerous countries of 
Christendom, or other nations which submitted to 
its sway, the Romish Church still managed, by 
the instrumentality of a spiritual principle which 
formed the soul of its ecclesiastical system, to 
mould and employ all conflicting parties and in- 
terests in accordance with its designs, and its aims 
after universal dominion. Nor was it till this 
spiritual principle (which was long, we admit, 
founded on untenable pretensions) had become so 
far materialized and corrupted, that it lost its 
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efficacy as a controller of the conscience and con- 
duct^ that disunion began to prevail ; and^ as in the 
ancient universal monarchies^ a separation^ more 
or less^ took place among the nations of Christ- 
endom ; or where actual separation did not occur^ 
the bonds of spiritual allegiance became sensibly 
relaxed. 

We are led accordingly to infer from the case 
of the political and ecclesiastical powers now ad- 
duced, that no empire, in any age or quarter of 
the world, can permanently exist, much less 
flourish, whatever skill, sagacity, or prudence may 
have been shown in its establishment or subse- 
quent administration, which does not study to 
institute a general legislation and religious system, 
not by force or even moral compulsion, but by 
conciliation ; introducing sound education based on 
religious knowledge, which will in due time under- 
mine the errors of heathenism or Mahommedanism, 
and pave .the way for the reception of the only 
efficient animating principle, whether of individuals 
or a body politic — the Christian faith. 

So much for the policy of endeavouring to lay 
the foundation of a firm and permanent union 
between the different parts of a variously consti- 
tuted empire ; let us now consider the practicability 
of forming such a union. 

II. This is a question of much importance in 
so extensive and diversified a dominion as the 
British empire ; and more particularly is this 
question forced on our consideration at present, 
when from the existence of causes above adverted 
to, the most extensive and important of our 
colonies has been lately attempted to be wrenched 
from our sway. The general impression for the 
last century, or nearly the whole period of our 

K 2 
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possession of India^ has been, that it is impossible^ 
with any regard to policy, to interfere in any 
degree whatever with the opinions, castes, prac- 
tices, or rites, of our Indian subjects. While such 
an opinion is entitled to attention on political 
grounds, to a considerable, though not all the, ex- 
tent that is claimed for it were it strictly in ac- 
cordance with fact, there is great reason to ques- 
tion the historical correctness of the facts on which 
this presumption is founded. In confirmation of 
this view, we have the experience and well-weighed 
sentiments of the first advocate of an ecclesias- 
tical establishment in India, who has clearly 
shown in the following remarks, that by far too 
much stress has been laid on this principle of non- 
interference with the natives of India. — 

" It has been alleged by some,^^ says Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan,* " that no direct means ought to be 
used for the moral improvement of the natives; 
and it is not considered liberal or politic to disturb 
their superstitions. Whether, however, we use 
direct means or not, their superstitions will be 
disturbed under the influence of British civilization^ 
But we ought first to observe that there are multi- 
tudes who have no faith at all : neither Hindoos, 
nor Mussulmans, outcasts from every faith, they 
are of themselves fit objects for the beneficence of 
the British Parliament. Subjects of the British 
empire, they seek a caste and a religion, and claim 
from a great government the franchise of a human 
creature. 

" And as to those,'^ he proceeds, " who have a 
faith, that faith, we aver, will be disturbed, whe- 

* Memoir of the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment in British India. 
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ther we wish it or not, under the influence of the 
British principles; this is a truth confirmed by 
experience. Their prejudices weaken daily in 
every European settlement. Their sanguinary 
rites cannot now bear the noonday of English 
observation; and the intelligent among them 
are ashamed to confess the' absurd principles 
of their own castes. As for extreme delicacy 
towards the superstitions of the Hindoos, they 
understand it not. Their ignorance and apathy 
are so extreme, that no means of instruction will 
give them serious offence, except positive vio- 
lence.* 

" It is necessary to be explicit on this point ; 
for it seems that, independently of its supposed 
policy, it has been accounted a virtue at home, 
not to remove the prqudices of the ignorant 
natives; not to reprove their idolatry; not to 
touch their bloody superstitions; and that this 
sentiment has been emblazoned by much eloquence 
and rendered very popular, just as if we were 
performing an, act of charily by so doing, and as 
if it were so considered by the natives. It is not 
an act of charity on our part, nor is it so consi- 
dered by them. They themselves tell us plainly 
why we do not mind their religion : not because 
we fear to disturb their tranquillity, but because 
we have no religion of our own. 

"... Not to harass," continues Dr. Buchanan, 

* " The Christian Missionary is always followed by crowds 
of the common people, who listen with great pleasure to 
the disputation between him and the Brahmins ; and are 
not a littie amused when the Brahmins depart and appoint 
another day for the discussion. The people sometimes 
bring back the Brahmins by constraint, and urge them to 
the contest again." 
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'^ the natives unnecessarily on any subject is^ doubt- 
less^ good policy : but in this case it is a cheap 
policy, for it is perfectly natural to us, and, therefore, 
has ever been maintained. Did we consider their 
moral improvement equal in importance to tribute 
or revenue, we should long ago have attempted it. 
We can claim no merit, then, for this forbear- 
ance, for it arises from our own unconcern about 
the Christian religion. 

"But so great is the truth and divine excel- 
lence of our religion, that even the principles 
which flow from it remotely lead the heathens to 
enquire into its doctrine — ^the fountain. Natives 
of all ranks in Hindostan, at their courts and in 
their bazaars, behold an awful contrast between 
their base and illiberal maxims, and our just and 
generous principles. Of this they discourse to each 
other, and enquire about the cause, but we will 
not tell them. We are ashamed to confess that 
these principles flow from our religion. We would 
indeed rather acknowledge any other source. 

*^The action of our principles upon them is, 
nevertheless, constant ; * and some aid of religious 
consideration on our part would make it effective. 
They are a divided people. They have no com- 
mon interest. There is no such thing as a hier- 
archy of Brahminical faith in Hindostan, fixed 
by certain tenets, and« guided by an infallible 
head. They have no ecclesiastical polity, church 
government, synods, or assemblies. . . . The Brah- 
mins in general cannot read their sacred books. 
Their ignorance of writing and of the geography 
of the country is such, that there is no general 
communication among them, political or reli- 
gious.'' 

This distinguished writer lays great stress on 
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the natives of Hindostan being a " divided peo- 
ple/' and having *' no common interest/' and 
therefore, he says, " to disseminate new principles 
among them is not di£Scult/' The importance of 
this statement will be best conveyed, however, in 
his own language : " They are less tenacious of opi- 
nion than of custom. In no other country has 
thiere been such a variety of opinion on religious 
subjects, for many ages past, as in Hindostan. 
The aborigines of the country, denominated Hin- 
doos, or Oentoos, were not all followers of Brahma. 
Some were worshippers of the deity Boodh. The 
numerous nation of the Sicks, which is a secession 
firom Hindooism, forms another great class. The 
inhabitants of the hills to the south and north of 
the peninsula (according to some the oldest race} 
are again different from the former, and from each 
other. All these different sects have their re- 
spective subdivisions, schisms, and contrarieties in 
opinion and in practice. And &om all of them the 
Mahometans, who are now spread over all Hin- 
dostan, are entirely distinct ; and from these 
again differ the various ramifications of the Chris- 
tian faith. The sea coasts, for several centuries 
past, have been peopled by Portuguese, Armenian, 
Greek, or Nestorian Christians ; and now the Pro^ 
testant religion flourishes wherever it is taught. 
In no other country is there such a variety of reli- 
gions, or so little concern about what true religion 
is, as in British India. A man may worship any- 
thing or nothing. When one native meets another 
in the road, he seldom expects to find that he is 
of the same caste with himself. It has been calcu- 
lated that there are an hundred castes of religion in 
India. Hence the Hindoo maxim, so grateful to 
the philosophers, that the Deity is * pleased with 
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the variety, and that every religion, or no religion, 
is righf ' 

With the author of the preceding statement, 
which was the result of a lengthened personal 
experience in India, may we not conclude, that 
owing to the ignorance and divisions of the natives 
of Hindostan, and their esteem of our *' just and 
generous principles/^ to disseminate the principles 
of the Christian religion and morals throughout 
the provinces under our dominion, is certainly 
very practicable? 

III. But we proceed now to enquire, whether the 
subjects of the British empire have not a higher 
claim to its attention and that of the Church with 
which it is legally connected. We have considered 
the policy and the practicability of amalgamating 
the diflferent constituencies of our empire, and we 
are convinced that on trial it will be found that 
this fusion, and the civilization which will accom- 
pany it, can only be efiPected by the introduction 
and leavening influences of the Christian faith. All 
attempts to coerce the heathen or Mussulman 
classes in Hindostan or other of our colonies, 
must necessarily fail ; the genius of Christianity 
is to acquire its conquests by gentleness and mo- 
deration, by precept, and above all things, by a 
good and consistent example. In order to eflfect 
so desirable an object, we must reflect that the 
nations of the earth are the Lord Jehovah's, and 
that the world is the mediatorial kingdom of our 
Lord. Hence, consequently, we must conclude, 
that nothing takes place among the nations of 
the earth, but what is designed to minister, ul- 
timately, for his glory, and the advancement of 
his kingdom; and that dominion over various 
countries has been at diflbrent times given to par- 
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ticular empires for the promotion of certain objects 
of the divine administration. 

As the legitimate successor of the Roman and 
other empires. Great Britain would appear to 
have had confided to its trust the high destiny of 
maintaining the light of civil and religious know- 
ledge and liberty at home and abroad, and of 
evangelizing, through her colonial power and 
mortd influence, the natives of India, of her other 
colonies, and indirectly of other portions of the 
globe. Whether this great moral duty — for a 
duty it unquestionably is — has been duly and faith- 
fully performed hitherto by us, is a subject, more 
particularly at present, of very serious consider- 
ation. 

In India, for example, it was clearly the duty of 
the British empire to provide folly and eflSciently 
for the religious instruction of our own population 
connected with our civil and military service ; and 
afterwards, in the exercise of a sound policy and 
discretion, to attempt, in the least obnoxious and 
offensive manner, to facilitate the conversion of 
our millions of fellow-subjects in India and other 
colonies to the Christian faith. In the next place 
it was the duty of every Christian subject of the 
British empire, in Hindostan and elsewhere, not 
onljr to be able to " give a reason for the hope 
that is in him,^' but to exercise a wary circum- 
spection over his own character and conduct, that 
he might not prejudice the heathens or Mussulmans, 
by a vicious or inconsistent example, against the 
holy religion he professed. Whether on the part 
of the British empire or its members such has 
been the case in India or elsewhere is an inquiry 
which we fear cannot be satisfactorily answered ; 
and whether, from want of acquaintance with the 
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Hindoo character, religion, and customs, a tradi- 
tional erroneous policy does not still exert too para- 
mount an influence over our statesmen, is a subject 
which merits the most anxious and careful future 
investigation. If we have received the sovereignty 
of India for its conversion and civilization, and the 
promotion of the divine glory, and if we are to 
have that dominion still preserved to ourselves and 
entailed on our descendants, then, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that our future administration of India 
and our other colonial possessions, must be con- 
ducted on higher and less worldly principles of 
policy than for the preceding century it has been ; 
and further that the Church of England must, in 
coalition with the civil government, institute in- 
quiries and initiate schemes of Indian and colonial 
church extension, on a scale which either a grudging 
or a worldly course of policy has hitherto not sanc- 
tioned, or sometimes condemned. More bishops 
and clergy are absolutely demanded in India for our 
own people, and for the education and conversion 
of the native population. Let their castes, their 
religious opinions and worship, their temples, 
their temple lands, &c., be preserved to them, but 
let no official connection be maintained, directly 
or indirectly, for their continuance or support* 
To find the present premier of this country advo- 
cating such sentiments gives a hopeful prospect 
for the future administration of India. 

"While I thinV^ said the Earl of Derby, 
during a recent discussion on the affairs of India, 
" that due protection ought to be given to the pro- 
fessors of all religions in India, and nothing should 
be done to discourage the efforts of Christian 
missionaries in that country, on the other hand I 
am quite certain that it is essential to the interests. 
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the peace, and the well-being of England, if not 
also to the very existence of her power in India, 
that the government should carefully abstain from 
doing anything except to give indiscriminate and 
impartial protection to all sects and all creeds, and 
that nothing could be more inconvenient or more 
dangerous on the part of the state than any open 
and active assistance to any,* or any attempt to 
convert the native population from their own 

religions, however false and superstitious 

Wherever property in land or in any other form 
has been assigned to religious purposes, however 
repugnant to our feelings, provided they do not 
violate every principle of morality and decency, 
I think that that property ought to be scrupulously 
applied to the ends to which it was dedicated* . . 
... I think the government did its duty with 
credit [a few years since in Ceylon], as it will do 
its duty with credit now, by withdrawing as much 
as possible from any active participation in the 
detailed management of property of this description, 
while it, at the same time, strictly maintains the 
existing application of the endowmeiits.^' 

And here, perhaps, it would have been wise to 
close these remarks, confiding in the religious 
intentions and improved policy of our rulers 
for the future administration of India and the 
other provinces of our empire, but the subject is 
one of so much importance that we are constrained, 
ere concluding this chapter, to give several more 
extracts from the late eminent Indian missionary 

* HIb Lordship does not of course include in this enumer- 
ation the Church of England in India, which is the legiti- 
mate exponent of our National Christianity, as being the 
Established Church of the largest division of Great Britain. 
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and writer, to whose work we have been so largely 
indebted : — 

" A Christian policy/* says Dr. Buchanan^ " ever 
looks to the Christian religion for the perpetuity 
of empire; and considers that the knowledge of 
Christian principles can alone enable the natives 
to comprehend or to appreciate the spirit of 
Christian government. Our religion is therefore 
inculcated for the following reasons, generally : — 

" 1 . Because its civilizing and benign influence is 
certain and undeniable. We have seen that it has 
dispensed knowledge and happiness to every people 
who have embraced it. 

^^ 2. Because it attaches the governed to their 
governors ; and facilitates our intercourse with the 
natives. There can never be confidence, freedom, 
and affection between the people and their so- 
vereign, where there exists a difference in religion. 

'' 3. The Christian religion is inculcated on ac- 
count of its eternal sanctions; and the solemn 
obligation of Christians to proclaim them, wher- 
ever an opportunity shall be afforded by Providence 
of doing it with probable success ; it being by no 
means submitted to our judgment, or to our 
notions of policy, whether we shall embrace the 
means of imparting Christian knowledge to our 
subjects or not ; any more than it is submitted to 
a Christian father whether he shall choose to 
instruct his family or not. 

" These motives will acquire additional weight, if, 
first, the nations be subject to an immoral or in- 
human superstition; and, secondly, if we volun- 
tarily exercise dominion over them, and be 
benefited by that dominion.** 

After stating that the Mahometan religion is 
'* characterized by political bigotry and intemperate 
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zeal/* Dr. Buchanan proceeds : " Is it then good 
policy to cherish a vindictive religion in the bosom 
of the empire for ever ? Would it not accord with 
the dictates of the soundest wisdom to allow 
Christian schools to be established, where the 
children of poor Mahometans might learn an- 
other temper; the good effects of which would 
be felt before one generation pass away? The 
adult Hindoo will hardly depart from his idol, or 
the Mahometan from his prophet, in his old age ; 
but their children, when left destitute, may be 
brought up Christians, if the British parliament 
please. But as matters now stand, the follower 
of Mahomet imagines that we consider it a point 
of honour to reverence his faith and to despise 
our own. For he every day meets with Europeans 
who would more readily speak with disrespect of 
their own religion than of his. Nowhere is the 
bigotry of this intolerant faith nursed with more 
tenderness than in British India. While it is 
suffering concussion in every other part of the 
world, even to Mecca its centre (as by a concurring 
Providence, toward its final abolition), here it is 
fostered in the peaceful lap of Christian liberality. 
'^ A wise policy seems to demand that we should 
use every means of coercing this contemptuous 
spirit of our native subjects. Is there not more 
danger of losing this country [India] in the revo- 
lutions of ages (for an empire without a reli- 
gipua establishment cannot stand for ever J by 
leaving the dispositions and prejudices of the 
people in their present state, than by any change 
that Christian knowledge, and an improved state 
of civil society, would produce in them? And 
would not Christianity more effectually than any- 
thing else, disunite p,nd segregate our subjects from 
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the neighbouring states, who are now of the same 
religion with themselves; and between whom 
there must ever be, as there ever has been, a con- 
stant disposition to confederacy and to the support 
of a common interest? At present, there is no 
natural bond of union between us and them. 
There is nothing common in laws, language, or 
religion, in interest, colour, or country. And 
what is chiefly worthy of notice, we can approach 
them in no other way than by means of our 
religion. 

'^ The moral state of the Hindoos is represented 
as being still worse than that of the Mahommedans. 
Those who have had the best opportunities of 
knowing them, and who have known them for the 
longest time, concur in declaring that neither 
truth, nor honesty, honour, gratitude, nor charity, 
is to be found pure in the breast of a Hindoo. 
How can it be otherwise ? The Hindoo children 
have no moral instruction. If the inhabitants of 
the British isles had no moral instruction, would 
they be moral? The Hindoos have no moral 
books. What branch of their mythology has not 
more of falsehood and vice in it than of truth and 
virtue? They have no moral gods ! The robber 
and the prostitute lift up their hands with the 
infant and the priest, before a horrible idol of 
clay painted red, deformed and disgusting as the 
vices which are practised before it. 

^^You will sometimes hear it said that the 
Hindoos are a mild and passive people. They 
have apathy rather than mildness; their hebetude 
of mind is, perhaps, their chief negative virtue. 
They are a race of men of weak bocUly frame, and 
they have a mind conformed to it, timid and 
abject in the extreme. They are passive enough 
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to receive any vicious impression. . . . But inde- 
pendently of their superstitious practices, they are 
described by competent judges as being of a spirit 
vindictive and merciless; exhibiting itself at times 
in a rage and infatuation, which is without example 
among any other people.* 

''.... During the last thirty years there have 
been many plans suggested for the better adminis- 
tration of the government of this country [India] ; 
but no system which has not the reformation of 
the morals of the people for its basis, can ever be 
effective. The people are destitute of those prin- 
ciples of honesty, truth, and justice, which re4)ond 
to the spirit of British administration ; they have 
not a disposition which is accordant with the tenour 
of Christian principles. No virtues, therefore, no 
talents or local qualification of their governors can 
apply the most perfect system of government with 
full advantage to such subjects. Something may 
be done by civil institutions to ameliorate their 
condition, but the spirit of their superstition has a 
continual tendency to deterioration. 

" The European who has been long resident in 
India, looks on the civilization of the Hindoos with 
a hopeless eye. Despairing, therefore, of intel- 
lectual or moral improvement, he is content with 
an obsequious spirit and manual service. These 
he calls the virtues of the Hindoo; and, after 
twenty years' service, praises his domestic for his 
virtues. 

''.... A sentiment has for some time prevailed 
in England very unfavourable to the measure of 
attempting the improvement of the Hindoos. It 

* What a commentary are recent events in India on this 
statement written in the beginning of this century, in 1805 ! 
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has been said that their prejudices are invincible^ 
and that the Brahmins cannot receive the 
Christian religion. If the same assertion had 
been made of our forefathers in Britdn^ and of 
the Druids, their priests, it would not have been 
more contrary to truth. . . The religion of Christ 
has been professed by Hindoos in India from time 
immemorial; and thousands of Brahmins have 
been converted to the Christian faith. At this 
time (a.d. 1805), there are upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand natives in one district alone, on 
the coast of* Malabar, who profess that religion, 
and who live under a regular cauonical discipline, 
occupying one hundred and nineteen churches. 

" It is probable that the Christian faith has been 
known in India since the time of the Apostles. 
But we have authentic historical record for the 
following statement. In the fifth century, a 
Christian bishop from Antioch, accompanied by a 
small colony of Syrians, arrived in India, and 
preached the Gospel in Malabar. They made at 
first some proselytes among the Brahmins and 
Nairs, and were, on that account, much respected 
among the native princes.* . . They were accused 
(by the Portuguese, on their arrival in India, who 
endeavoured to subject them to the Pope), of the 
following opinions, which were by their adversaries 
accounted heretical : — ' That they (the Priests) had 
married wives; that they owned but two sacra- 
ments. Baptism and the Lord^s Supper ; that they 
denied Transubstantiation; that they neither in- 
voked saints nor believed in purgatory ; and that 
they had no other orders nor names of dignity in 
the Church than bishop and deacon. . . Their 

* Asiat. Kes., vol. vii. p. 868. 
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discipline in the preservation of pure morals is 
very correct, and would do honour to any Protes- 
tant church in Europe/ And yet these Hindoos, 
some of them formerly Brahmins of Malabar, 
are * that peculiar people who are supposed to be 
incapable of receiving the Christian religion or its 
civilizing principles. . . Whatever good eflTects 
^ have been produced by the Christian religion in 
Malabar [now a part of the British dominions], 
may also be produced in Bengal, and in every 
other province of Hindostan/ 

'* But some of the English think that we ought 
not ' to disturb the faith of the natives/ Some of 
the Hindoo Bajahs think differently. The King 
of Tanjore requested Mr. Swartz to disturb the 
faith of his wicked subjects by every means, and 
to make them, if possible, honest and industrious 
men. Mr. Swartz endeavoured to do so, and his 
services were acknowledged by the English Govern- 
ment at Madras, as well as by the King of Tangore. 
In the year 1787, the King of Tanjore made an. 
appropriation for ever of land of the yearly income 
of five hundred pagodas for the support of the 
Christian Missionaries in his dominions.* . . On 
one occasion, when the natives doubted the pur- 
pose and good faith of the English they applied to 
Mr. Swartz, — * Sir, if you seQd a person to us, 

SEND A PERSON WHO HAS LEARNED ALL TOU& TEN 
COMMANDMENTS.' '* 

From these statements it is dear that there is 
no real obstacle to the evangelization, of India, but 
at the same time that tlus evangelization will 
never be effected by the mere example of our 

* See account of proceedings of Christian Knowledge 
Society for 1788. 
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countrymen, if their example were infinitely 
superior to what it generally is. It is certain^ 
says Dr. Buchanan, that the morals of this people^ 
though they should remain subject to the British 
government for a thousand years, will never be 
improved by any other means than by the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. The example 
of the few English in India cannot pervade the 
mass of the population. What, then, is to be 
expected as the utmost felicity of British admi- 
nistration for ages to come? It is- this, that we 
sball protect the country from invasion, and grant 
to the inhabitants our manufactures and invest- 
ments in solemn stillness, buried in personal vice, 
and in a senseless idolatry. 

" Providence hath been pleased to grant to us 
this great empire, on a continent where, a few 
years ago, we had not a foot of land. From it we 
export annually an immense wealth to enrich our 
own country. What do we give it in return? 
.... What acknowledgment to Providence for 
its goodness has our nation ever made? What 
benefit has the Englishman ever conferred on 
the Hindoo as on a brother? Every argument 
brought in support of the policy of not instructing 
the natives, our subjects, when traced to its source, 
will be found to flow from principles of deism, or 
of atheism, or of polytheism, and not from the 
principles of the Christian religion. . . 

'^ Can any one believe that our Indian subjects are 
to remain for ever under our government involved 
in their present barbarism, and subject to the 
same inhuman superstition? And if there be a 
hope that they will be civilized, when is it to begin, 
and by whom is it to be eflfected? 

'^ No Christian nation ever possessed such an 
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extensive field for the propagation of the Christian 
faith, as that afforded to us by our influence over 
the hundred millions of natives of Hindostan. ' No 
other nation ever possessed such facilities for the 
extension of its faith as we now have in the govern- 
ment of a passive people, who yield submissively 
to our mild sway, reverence our principles, and 
acknowledge our dominion to be a blessing. Why 
should it be thought incredible that Providence 
hath been pleased in a course of years to subju- 
gate this Eastern empire to the most civilized 
nation in the world, for this very purpose? .... 

^'No truth has been more clearly demon- 
strated than this, that the communication of 
Christian instruction to the natives of India is 
easy; and that the benefits of that instruction, 
civU as well as moral, will be inestimable, whether 
we consider the happiness diffused among so many 
millions, or their consequent attachment to our 
government, or the advantages resulting from the 
introduction of the civilized arts. Everything that 
can brighten the hope or animate the policy of a 
virtuous people organizing a new empire, and 
seeking the most rational means^ under the favour 
of Heaven, to ensure its perpetuity, — every con- 
sideration, we aver, would persuade us to diffuse 
the blessings of Christian knowledge among our 
Indian subjects.'* 

A passage in the introduction to the above 
work (which is either out of print or not gene- 
rally known) contains an appeal which, though 
written in the beginning of the century, is remark- 
ably appropriate to the present time : " It may be 
presumed that India has of late occupied more of 
public attention than formerly, and that the minds 
of men are now gradually converging to the con- 

s2 
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sideration of the subjects of this memoir. Our 
extensive territorial acquisitions unthin the last few 
years, our recent triumph over our only formidable 
foe, the avowed consequence of India in relation 
to the existing state of Europe^ and that unex- 
ampled and systematic prosperity of Indian ad- 
ministration which has now consolidated the 
British dominion in this country — every character 
of our situation seems to mark the present era as 
that intended by Providence for our taking into 
consideration the moral and religious state of our 
subjects in the East; and for Britain's bringing 
up her long arrear of duty^ and settling her 
account honourably with her Indian empire/' 

The present crisis in our Indian affairs renders 
such statements and remarks as those here pre- 
sented of no ordinary interest^ and recommends 
them to the thoughtful consideration of the nation 
and the Church. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS J^ RELATION TO 
MISSIONS. 

Having attempted to show, in the last chapter, 
' the serious responsibility which this country has 
incurred in regard to our Indian and colonial 
empire, both on political and Christian grounds, 
to facilitate at least the admission of Christianity 
into all our different dependencies, the next subject 
which demands our attention is the likeliest 
method of securing this object, without xmneces- 
sarily wounding the prejudices of our heathen and 
Mahometan subjects. To despatch a few mission- 
aries to our colonies or other countries which 
have not hitherto been made acquainted with or 
embraced Christianity, to scatter the seeds of 
Christian doctrine, and to labour singly and 
almost on their own responsibility, has been found 
by experience to be an ineffectual substitute for 
the primitive method of establishing the Christian 
faith. This isolated and virtually irresponsible 
system, — irresponsible at least to proper accredited 
authority in the Church, — has happily been super- 
seded, during the last quarter of a century, by a 
recurrence to the primitive and more orderly pro- 
cedure of sending forth a properly constituted 
hierarchy, or a bishop and clergy, to assail the 
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hitherto impregnable fortresses of heathenism and 
Mahometanism^ and la^ the foundations of a 
sound system of Christianity, more particularly 
in our colonial dependencies. The results of this 
return to primitive practice have been visible in 
the rapid extension of the Church and diffusion of 
the Christian faith in our colonies and elsewhere ; 
and had no restrictions been placed on the 
Church's operations hitherto in India, there is no 
reason to doubt that similar results would have 
followed. That a prejudice still exists in the 
political animtis of some of our rulers to adhere 
to this effete and perilous, not to say unchristian 
policy, was recently evinced by the decision of a 
late President of the Board of Control not to con- 
firm the nearly completed establishment of several 
new bishoprics in India ; and it is to be hoped 
that his successor will place no such obstacle to 
the orderly promotion of the cause of truth by 
its divinely accredited agent the Church, as would 
undoubtedly follow from the addition of several, 
if not many, new sees to the present inefficient 
ecclesiastical establishment in India.' A Christian 
government, legislature, and country, can only 
relieve itself from the important responsibility 
which is attached to the extension of an empire, 
by affording the blessings of Christianity, through 
the instrumentality of the Church, which is the 
maintainer and exponent of the larger propor- 
tion of the mother coimtry, and which has 
been constituted by ancient and legal enactments 
the established religion of the nation. Such 
a procedure is in no way at variance with a per- 
fect toleration of all other religious bodies or 
Christian denominations, who may conscientiously, 
or from traditionary motives, feel bound to 
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promote the cause of Christiaiiity by some other 
system. 

For a Christian empire like Great Britain to 
ignore the Established Church of the larger 
portion of the mother country, equally with all 
other Christian bodies in our Indian and colonial 
empire, from a nervous apprehension of offending 
such seceders from the legal ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of England, is a practice which may ulti- 
mately strike at the principle of a religious na- 
tional establishment at home, and cannot be too 
strongly condemned. If the premises in the 
last chapter be admitted, for which the late Dr. 
Buchanan so powerfully contended, that it is 
the absolute duty of a Christian nation to ad- 
vance the cause of divine truth in every portion 
of its empire, then there cannot be a question 
that no other course remains, than for this mighty 
object to be accomplished by the organized 
religious machinery of the country, the eccle- 
siastical institutions of the state. How this duty 
has been formerly performed it is unnecessary 
to state; but how this country can be relieved 
from this serious responsibility by the continu- 
ance of the present inadequate ecclesiastical 
establishment in India, and by its refusal to make 
a sufficient for even any) endowment for the 
hierarchy and clergy in the Canadas and colonies, 
is a matter of the most grave and immediate con- 
sideration. If the empire of Great ]^ritain is to 
be retained by the Almighty Disposer of the king- 
doms of the earth, it must be*by a change in its 
Indian and colonial policy, and more avowedly 
acting as the divine vicegerent in promoting the 
sole object for which the universe is upheld, 
the extension of the mediatorial kingdom of 
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Christ. If, however, worldliness, infidelity, a 
general indifference to religion, liberalism declin- 
ing into licentiousness, and neglect of divine truth, 
are presumptuously allowed by our rulers to raise 
without rebuke, or rather with approval, their 
hydra heads, then it needs no prophetic skill or 
divination to predict, especially aflter the recent 
and awful chastisements and warnings in India 
which this country has received, that some instru- 
ment equally prompt and powerful as the Chal- 
deans or Romans of old, will be employed by an 
offended God to '^take away our place and nation/' 
"He that being. often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that with- 
out remedy/'* 

In confirmation of the view, that it is the duty 
of this country not so much to attempt the evange- 
lization of India and the colonies, as to give every 
facility and impose no obstacles to so important a 
work, we are enabled to adduce the testimony of 
the distinguished prelate to whom this volume is 
inscribed, who has eloquently and emphatically 
directed public attention to our past neglect and 
future obligations towards our Indian and colonial 
dependencies. When pleading recently on behalf 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
the Bishop of Oxford observed : " That a great 
principle of this Society was, that England ought 
to make the different centres of her commerce and 
settlements outposts of her Christian faith, and 
through them communicate to the heathen around 
the knowledge of Christ ; but before going to the 
more distant heathen, to do all she could to com- 
municate the truth to those with whom she was 

• Prov. xxix. 1. 
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more immediately brought into contact by terri- 
torial acquirement and commercial relations. Just 
in proportion to the extent of English colonization 
and emigration the claim for exertion increased, 
that they should make correlative the spread and 
the planting of Christian truth. If England, as a 
Christian nation, so neglected her duty as to use 
merely for purposes of aggrandizement that power 
which God had given her for a higher purpose, by 
every rale of God^s providential dealing that power 
would be taken away from her and committed to 
another, to see if it could, be more faithful to its 
trust. If that principle was so, they had only to 
measure their own duty by the wide extent of 
foreign dominion, colonial settlement, and com- 
mercial greatness of this country ; and it might be 
safely predicted, that God would take away from 
the faithless self-seeking nation that which he gave 
as an instrument for his glory, but which she had 
used for her own greatness.^' 

The right reverend prelate then rapidly and 
eloquently glanced at our vast territories in North 
America, the West Indies, Africa, and various 
other parts of the world, where the inhabitants 
had been cruelly driven from their possessions, but 
where no adequate steps had been taken to civi- 
lize and Christianize the people. He contended that 
if we had introduced the arts of civilization among 
the KaflSrs, instead of irritating by driving them 
into the interior, we should have built up a living 
wall around the settlement which would have served 
as a barrier against the natives of the far interior. 
" God had lately given us,*' said he, '^ many mighty 
openings of spreading the truth in that land, and 
he considered the recent submission of the leading 
chiefs — who had sent their sons to Cape Town for 
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instruction^ and requested that Christian teachers 
might be sent among their people — a favourable 
opportunity for bringing our superior intelligence 
to bear upon them. Then there was the vast ter- 
ritory of India^ where God had given Britain such 
marvellous dominance^ and where he had lately- 
taught her lessons of acute anxiety and of bitter 
grief, by which she had been reminded that she 
held that empire as a trust for him, and not for 
her own selfish aggrandizement. We found an 
absolute domination committed to us, and surely 
our first duty was to manifest in our own conduct 
and in our treatment of the natives — to manifest 
as far as character could the truth of Christianity. 
But what had been the fact ? He believed it was 
adpiitted that whatever else we had done right or 
wrong in our management of India, from first to 
last our administration had been marked by one 
painful fact, and that was, we had been ashamed 
of the Gospel. He did not mean that we ought 
to have used force, fraud, or any single secular in- 
ducement to make the natives profess themselves 
Christians. It would have been a crime against 
the majesty of truth and against God. But while 
we tolerated their miserable superstitions, we 
should not have encouraged them. Our whole 
policy had been unintelligible to the native Indians, 
for while we ourselves affected to be Christians, we 
openly encouraged their idolatry, which gave a 
colouring to the insidious representations of the 
insurgents, that by the introduction of the greased 
cartridges we intended to break their caste, and 
then issue an edict compelling them to become 
Christians.^^ The Bishop also condemned the way in 
which the Bengal army was constituted, by making 
it a condition that none but the high-caste races 
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should enter it. " Eveiy part of India," he said, 
'^ was full of men who belonged to no caste, who 
were treated as the offscouring of all things, who 
dwelt in miserable villages outside the villages of 
the faithful, and were not allowed to mingle with 
them in their worship or social life. Nothing would 
have been easier than to have recruited our army 
from these classes, who only wanted proper food to 
give them muscle, and to be girded with an English 
sword, and they would have been found in every 
respect as courageous and as good soldiers as those 
enlisted from the high-caste races. In them we 
would have had a safeguard, for they could not 
have returned to their brethren because they were 
outcasts, and our supremacy would have been their 
only hope. Just before the outbreak we had gone 
so far as to order that in future the Bombay army 
as well as the Bengal should only be recruited 
from the high caste races, but God, through that 
very army (the Bengal) sent his judgments, and 
made them the instruments of the Mahometan 
insurgents, because we had sought to make idol- 
atry, and not truth, the arm of England^s strength 
in India. He did not want the Government to 
undertake the spread of Christianity; the only 
way in which it could anywhere assist was by fair- 
ness, by keeping the field free from violence on all 
sides, so that the Christian missionary should have 
a fair opportunity of engaging in his high and 
sacred calling. The Government could not pro- 
perly attempt the conversion of a single soul ; that 
was the work of Christ^s church and of his people. 
God had never employed nations to do the work 
of conversion; he had sent the ministry of the 
Word and of his Spirit, and they were the instru- 
ments of conversion." 
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The next point wlucli requires our attention in 
considering the future procedure of the Church, 
is the most efficient method of evangelizing India, 
the colonies, and other spheres of missionary en- 
terprise. To assidl the national religion of a 
country, or the particular superstitions and tradi- 
tionary prejudices of individuals, by a wholesale, 
unqualified, and unguarded opposition, is a course 
neither politic in itself, nor founded on any re- 
quirements of divine truth. Traditionary super- 
stitions and rites, transmitted from remote ages, 
with all the venerated hoar of antiquity, become 
so entwined round the hearths and hearts of nations 
and individuals, that, corrupt as they must be 
considered, cannot soon or readily be relinquished. 
In every country and age, as it has been the de- 
sign of this treatise in its earlier pages to point 
out, there lurk, and should be elicited, the seeds 
of primitive and, consequently, divine truth, which 
may either be freed from their hoary excrescences 
and corruptions, and be cultivated with divine 
tendance and the dews and sacred breezes of the 
Spirit, or like the sparks or scintillations in flints 
or smouldering fire, be elicited and fanned into a 
flame. Just such are the sparks or embers of 
divine truth which lie concealed in nearly all, if 
not all, the religious opinions and worship of the 
heathen and Mahometan (not to mention corrupt 
Christian) nations of the world. Now we think 
it would be the duty of a Christian missionary 
to make himself acquainted with whatever ele- 
mentary truth may exist in the country he proposes 
to evangelize and bring under the dominion of 
the divine Head of the mediatorial kingdom, to 
which aU the kingdoms and provinces of the world 
should be reduced. He will be unwise, and not 
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actuated by '^the wisdom from above/' the '^wis- 
dom of the serpent^ or the meekness of the 
dove/' if he unnecessarily offend the prejudices 
and customs of his " weaker brethren/' or if he 
does not study to '^ commend the gospel to their 
consciences/' by searching for and seizing the 
slightest semblance of truths and then building on 
that perchance weakly foundation a gradual super- 
structure of Christian doctrines and precepts^ as 
the appointed and preparatory instruments of 
holiness of life. The human mind may be brought 
over and directed, nay, controlled in its sternest 
and wildest moods, by gentleness, while it will 
only be hardened and repelled by avowed oppo- 
sition, and a ruthless subversion of long-cherished 
opinions and long-practised rites. But who then, 
it may be asked, is sufficient for these things, and 
how shall every missionary teacher be qualified for 
such a tender eliciting and handling of almost ex- 
tinguished primitive truths, and subsequent delicate 
treatment of these ^' babes in Christ" ? Here it 
is that we find the importance of possessing a 
visible spiritual head, or one raised above the rest 
of his brethren for greater wisdom and attainments, 
to preside over, and direct, and teach, and en- 
courage them '^ in the Lord." To such a superior, 
whom all cannot hope to equal, those who are 
placed under his spiritual authority may resort 
for counsel and advice in regard to the most 
efficient application of the divine '^mystery of 
godliness," by its accommodation to the varying 
characters, superstitions, and circumstances of the 
different countries which it is proposed to reduce to 
'^'he Christian faith. But an uninformed, impru- 
dent zeal, or what has been well described as '^ zeal 
without knowledge," — an enthusiasm whichappears 
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to expect at every step a divine miraculous inter- 
position^ which plunges at once amid the insti- 
tutions and customs of a nation, and commences 
an indiscriminate and unreasonable onslaught on 
the wrecks (disjecta membra) of primitive truth, as 
well as on its incrustations and corruptions, — 
such a procedure, however well intended, must be 
not only accompanied with danger, but terminate 
in failure. To neglect of these two essentials to 
missionary enterprise — the absence for a» long 
period of a missionary hierarchy in India and the 
colonies, and a wholesale innovation on the in- 
stitutions of heathen, Mahometan, and other 
countries (including the Jews) — our numerous 
failures may be traced ; or at least the disappoint- 
ment which has naturally been caused by the 
inconsiderable results which have followed from 
the attempts of our missionary institutions to 
evangelize the world. May we not hope, that as 
the ^' night is far spent, and the day is at hand,^^ 
and the return of the Saviour approaches, when the 
Gentiles shall be restored to the divine favour and 
" Israel shall be saved,^ that a sounder system of 
evangelization may be adopted, and that a firmer 
foundation may in future be laid, by a studious 
interpretation and disclosure of " Traces of Primi- 
tive Truth.*' 

''Missionaries,'' says Dr.Wolflf, "would do a 
great deal more good if, instead of attempting to 
confute the errors of diflTerent religions, they were 
to try, first of all, to find out what is intrinsically 
good in each, and then to show to those who em- 
brace it how far their previous notions harmonize 
with the prime verity of Christianity. They ought 
also to indicate how far all religions have one 
common source; and I do not hesitate to affirm, 
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that Christian missionaries will find, by the adop- 
tion of such a method, that they will gain more 
insight into Christianity itself. Intercommunion 
on these matters is too much neglected among the 
several faiths. The observation repeatedly meets 
tjie ear, * Take care that you do not fall into the 
error of the Papists, or of the Mahometans, or of 
the Hindoos ;* but in guarding against extremes, 
people often omit to notice what is really excel- 
lent/'* 

Traces are frequently met with, in various na- 
tions, of primitive practices, rites, and predictions, 
and in none more commonly than in Hindostan, 
the cradle, probably, of the Adamic and post- 
diluvian worlds. The following may be cited as 
examples: the one of the earliest prediction in Para- 
dise, and the other of the vestiges of a tradition 
of the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. The 
two figures at the commencement of this volume 
are frequently met with in India, and represent 
the Indian deity Chrishnu, enfolded in the coils of 
a gigantic serpent. In the first figure the serpent 
is represented as biting his foot, while in the other 
Chrishnu appears to be triumphant, and to be 
trampling on its head. These figures most pro- 
bably relate to a tradition of the first promise in 
Paradise, that the seed of the woman should, after 
being bruised by the serpent in the heel, crush or 
trample on its head. The serpent has always been 
regarded as the cause of physical injury and death, 
and equally of moral evil and immortality — pro- 
bably as having promised immortality at the time 
when he introduced evil into the world. As Para- 
dise is thought by some eminent writers to have 
been placed nearer India than is usually supposed, 
* Wolff's Mission to Bokhara, 4th ed., pp. 16, 17. 
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this may account for the preservation of this and 
other singular traditions. 

The doctrine of the Trinity may be discovered 
in most of the sacred books of the more ancient 
nations. The principal deity of the Hindoos is 
represented with three heads — Brahma^ the Crea- 
tor; Vishnu, the Preserver; and Siva, the De- 
stroyer — all of them united in one figure or person, 
and deriving, it is said, their origin from Brahma, 
the supreme and original creator of all things. In 
the ancient Chaldean and Persian mythologies, 
and in the wing, globe, and serpent of Egypt, as 
also in many other countries, this mysterious doc- 
trine has been more or less distinctly met with, 
leading to the inference that it must have been 
transmitted by tradition from the primeval age. 

It is not improbable that Vishnu, the Preserver, 
may be identified with Chrishnu, the former being 
the divine, and the latter the incarnate, form of the 
second person of their Trinity. 

Though nothing can be preferable in the way 
of elementary instruction of the heathen than the 
Catechism of our Church, containing, as it does, 
things to be renounced, believed, and done (or the 
Apostles' Creed and the Decalogue), together with 
a form of prayer and a brief explanation of the two 
Christian sacraments, a short text-book or manual^ 
with some additional elementary information, 
might further be of use, constancy referring to 
any existing national religious traditions which 
may seem to contain a germ of primitive truth. 
Something like the following, for example, might 
assist the missionary teacher in his labours : — 

1. Instruction to be communicated in the true 
knowledge of God, and in the mysterious doctrine 
of the Trinity. 
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2. That Gk)d is, the creator of the heavens and 
the earth, of men and animals, and everything we 
behold in the heavens, the earth, or sea, above, 
around, and beneath us. 

8. That he governs and preserves the universe 
by his sovereign wisdom, power, and providence. 

4. That he is therefore omnipotent — that is, can 
do all things, give us all blessings, and deprive us, 
if he will, of them and life itself. 

5. That God is the rewarder of all good actions, 
and punishes all evil deeds, either in this life or in 
another state hereafter. 

6. That he is also omniscient — that is, sees and 
knows all things, even our most secret thoughts, 
words, and actions. 

7. The missionary should further explain the 
manner in which the world was created (as contained 
in the Bible, that is, a revelation of God's will to 
mankind, communicated at different times to holy 
men whom God had inspired); the existence of Pa- 
radise ; the temptation and transgression of our first 
parents, who had been enjoined by God to abstain 
from eating of a certain tree in the garden of Eden, 
in which they had been placed ; the consequent uni- 
versal depravity of all their descendants ; and the 
sentence of God, that they should die, and return 
to the earth from whence they had been taken. 

8. That, having pronounced this righteous sen- 
tence on our first parents for their disobedience, 
and on all their posterity, God, being a just and 
righteous being, must punish the wickedness of 
man, both by infiicting death on their bodies and 
souls (or the whole man) ; but being as merdftd 
as he is just, he consented to accept his only be- 
gotten Sod, the second person of the Trinity, and 
equal in essence and nature to himself, who offered 

T 
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to become a mediator between his divine Father 
and sinful man^ and to take our nature and trans- 
gressions on himself^ in order to make an adequate 
satisfaction or atonement, and to redeem or ransom 
men from the consequences of their disobedience, 
and from the evil of sin. 

9. That the second person of the sacred Trinity, 
in consequence of this merciful arrangement, in 
"the fulness of time" descended from heaven, be- 
came incarnate — ^that is, assumed our nature, with 
all its innocent infirmities — was miraculously con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, the third person of the 
Trinity, of the Vii^n Mary, according to many 
ancient predictions, and dwelt for upwards of thirty 
years in the world in an humble condition, " de- 
spised and rejected of men,'' as had been long 
before predicted by one of the holy Prophets of God. 

10. That he lived a sinless and holy life, in- 
structing men how to obtain the remission of their 
sins, and performed many miracles of power and 
mercy in proof of his divine claim to be the Son 
of Gfod who was predicted to "come into the 
world as its Redeemer, and in due time was be- 
trayed by one of his attendants and disciples to his 
enemies, by whom he was crucified on Moimt 
Calvary at Jerusalem, in Judea, as an atonement 
for the transgressions of all mankind. 

11. That on the third day after he had been 
buried, he rose again, by his own divine power, 
and appeared during forty days to his disciples 
and others ; and, after instructing them in the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of Gt)d (that 
is, both his kii^gdom or Church, which they 
were to found on earth after his ascension, 
and his kingdom or Chinrch triumphant- in heaven 
over sin and death hereafter), promised to be 
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himself invisibly with his people till the end of 
the worlds and to send the Holy Ghost^ the third 
person of the sacred Trinity^ to remain with them 
and all who by their ministry and writings should 
believe in him. His office is to sanctify their nature, 
to '' convince them of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment,'^ to convert their souls from the love and 
practice of wickedness and the world, to bring all 
"things to their remembrance whatsoever he had 
said unto them,^' and to redeem or ransom their 
souls and bodies from the dominion of evil, which 
infected their nature and " lurked in their mem- 
bers'^ or moral constitution; and thus, by his 
gracious and divine influence and inwaid opera- 
tion, to fit and prepare men for .the company of 
Qod and holy angels in heaven. 
• 12. That he, in the presence of his disciples and 
other witnesses, ascended up to heaven from the 
Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem, where he has 
ever since resided with his Father " in the glory 
which he had (from all eternity as the second 
person of the Trinity) before the foundation of the 
world;'' and that immediately after his ascen- 
sion he sent down the Holy Spirit, as he had pro- 
mised, upon the Apostles and other members of 
the primitive Church. And further he employs 
himself in heaven as our divine mediator and in- 
tercessor with his Father, and presents our prayers 
and intercessions before the mercy-seat of God, 
pleading the virtue of his sacrifice when on 
earth, and obtaining forgivenesss of our sins 
and all other blessings, provided they are asked 
in his name and for the sake of what he hath 
done and sufibred on our behalf: all which God 
the Father has promised to bestow in consequence 
of the full satisfaction made by his Son, by his 

T 2 
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perfectly holy life and his propitiatiou or sacrifice 
on the Cross. 

13. That after our own deaths we shall be raised, 
like our Redeemer, from the dead, and stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ, who has promised 
to return from heaven with multitudes of holy 
angels to judge all mankind, when every one 
shall be recompensed according to their conduct 
in this world, or the deeds done by their souls in 
their bodies. Those who have done good shall, 
after the judgment, obtaiii life everlasting, and 
those who have done evil shall be cast into ever- 
lasting fire, " where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire never shall be quenched.'^ 

By some such textuary as the above, and by 
labouring to kindle or revive the sparks of ancient 
traditionary truths, which are more or less inter- 
spersed in the traditions of every nation, th^ heathen 
may in time be brought to see that, while the foun- 
dation of, and many things in, their religion are true, 
it has been in the course of ages encrusted with cor- 
ruptions and errors which the holy religion of the 
Gospel is designed to remove, while it further de- 
velopes and explains many mysterious doctrines 
either contained in the sacred Scriptures or " held'* 
by themselves " in unrighteousness,'^ and practical 
unbelief. , 

The following appeal of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in India and Foreign Farts^ 
forms a suitable conclusion to these suggestions^ 
to which the recent rebellion in India gives inter- 
est and force : — 

^^ Now, when a stem chastisement has roused 
the nation to a sense of its own remissness and of 
the exceeding wickedness of the idolatry which it 
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has more than tolerated^ the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel^ the oldest missionary organ 
of the Church of England^ asks to be enabled to 
take advantage of the present crisis. It calls upon 
this great nation to make an effort worthy of itself^ 
a deUberate and united effort^ in humble reliance 
on the help of God, for the peaceful overthrow of 
idolatry and false religion, and for the conversion 
of India to the faith of Christ. 

" The altered policy of the Indian Government 
encourages such an effort now. It seems tolerably 
clear that caste, the great obstacle to Christianity, 
will no longer be fostered ; that idol-worship will 
not be even indirectly supported; and that the 
Koran and the Shastras will not be treated with 
favour which is withheld from the Bible. Up to 
the year 1813, no missionary, as such, was allowed 
to reside in Bengal, In 1819, the first Sepoy 
convert was removed from his regiment, solely, as 
Bishop Heber says, ' in consequence of his em- 
bracing Christianity.' More recently, a Christian 
oflScer of the highest rank, who refused to sanction 
an act of idolatry, was driven to resign his com- 
mand. But now one of the ablest representatives 
of the Government publishes a proclamation to the 
effect that * a change has come — native Christians 
will be eagerly employed — oflScers of every class 
must be entertained for their merits, irrespective 
of creed, class, or caste.' 

" The increased respect with which missionaries 
are regarded by natives favours such an effort now. 
A remarkable testimony was borne by Mokeijee, 
a native not a Christian, in addressing, last 
August, a public meeting of his Hindoo country- 
men in Calcutta : ' However we may differ from 
the Christian missionaries iu religion, I speak the 
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minds of the people generally when I say that^ as 
regards their learnings purity of morals^ and dis- 
interestedness of intention to promote our weal^ 
no doubt is entertained throughout the land; they 
are held by us in the highest esteem/ 

^' The intellectual progress of the Hindoos not 
only favours^ but demands, such an effort now. 
Conversion proceeds slowly. But secular schools, 
the use of the English language, and the division 
of European science and literature, are gradually 
undermining the whole system of Hindooism; and 
a numerous class of highly educated Hindoos are 
brought to the point of choosing between Chris- 
tianity and scepticism. Their choice may, by 
God's blessing, be determined in many cases by 
placing them in communication with a superior 
Christian missionary. 

" The improvement of European society in India 
favours such an effort now. In a former genera- 
tion, professing Christians in India presented a 
great obstacle to the spread of the religion, which 
they dishonoured by their lives. But of late the 
standard of morality has been elevated, and the 
spirit of Christian love has been manifested in 
public and private acts of kindness to the native 
races. The conversion of India cannot indeed be 
effected by the mere example of a Christian nation, 
without the direct instruction of Christian teachers. 
But no argument is so powerful in bringing home 
the missionary's words to the hearts of unbelievers 
as the holy lives of Christians. 

"The position which Christianity has already 
won amongst the natives favours such an effort 
now. The number of baptized converts, the extent 
to which translations of the Holy Scriptures, and 
other Christian books are read, the constancy and 
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fidelity shown generally by native Christians in 
their recent fiery trials^ the undisguised fore- 
bodings of the Brahmins, and the fanatical oppo- 
sition of the Mahometans, are proofs that Chris- 
tianity has at least taken hold on the native mind, 
and that real progress has been made towards that 
object of so many prayers and labours — the con- 
version of India. 

" All these- considerations point to the duty of 
vigorous co-operation, in this great work. The 
Society has had its own troubles, beyond its share 
in the common grief which has touched the heart 
of every British subject. But, as our countrymen 
have done bravely in the scene of conflict, so we 
trust that the soldiers of the Cross will not lose 
heart because some have fallen at their posts. A 
voice comes to us from the graves of our yoimg 
and devoted missionaries at Delhi and Cawnpore ; 
and men like-minded with them, we trust, will 
step into their places, and carry on the good work 
to which Ood had already vouchsafed his blessing. 

" Humbled by our past omissions, encouraged 
by the outward leadings of Providence, full of the 
conviction that this work is the work of God, and 
trusting that he will crown it with success in his 
own good time, we cast our burden upon the con- 
science of an awakened people. We seek from 
Christian England sympathy, alms, and prayers. 
The duty of all times is specially the duty of this 
time. God has indeed chastened us ; but in judg- 
ment he has remembered mercy. He has given 
victory to our arms, and doubtless for his own 
gracious purposes has left India under British 
rule. To Queen and Parliament belong the task 
of repairing our losses, and amending what is 
faulty in our Government. It is for the Church 
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of Christ to improve the opportunity^ and turn to 
the best account a great national crisis* May he 
fipom whom cometh every good and perfect gift 
help us to do this faithfully and with a glad heart ; 
and may he guide our counsels^ and accept and 
bless our efforts^ to the lasting benefit of our 
fellow-subjects in India^ and to the glory of his 
own great name I'* 

Since^ then^ the benighted condition of India 
and our colonies^ whether wrapt in Mahometan 
gloom or sunk in idolatrous darkness, impressively 
appeals to our Church and country in the lan- 
guage of the man of Macedonia — " Come over and 
help us!''* our prompt and compassionate reply 
should be the address of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles to the idolatrous Athenians — *'Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare we 
untoyou/^f 

* Acts xvi. 9. f Acts xvii. 23. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PEACTICAL NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OP THE 
CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

The Cliristian revelation is neither an un- 
written or nearly obliterated law, like that of the 
primitive and patriarchal ages, nor a ''law of 
bondage/' like the Mosaical institutions, but a 
"perfect law of liberty,'^ and a final revelation 
from God. Until, however, we have been "re- 
newed in the spirit of our minds'' by the sancti- 
fying influences of the Spirit of God, we are natu- 
rally indisposed to receive the Christian revelation, 
or, submit to become subjects of the kingdom of 
Christ. But the province of the Spirit is to re- 
move the darkness from our spiritual vision, and 
disclose to our enlightened perception the light of 
life. Hence we come to understand the distinction 
between the former partial revelations and this 
final manifestation of divine truth to man, and 
are enabled to perceive the imperfection and in- 
adequacy of mere primitive knowledge or the law 
of Moses, when contrasted with the light of the 
Sun of Righteousness, in which all the nations of 
the earth were to walk and to be blessed. All the 
traces of primitive truth and converging rays of 
ceremonisJ institutions, numberless in themselves, 
and afterwards multiplied by their teachers, are 
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seen to meet and receive their full accomplishment 
in the Gospel of Christ, which delivered the Jewish 
nation from the ^'law of bondage imposed on 
their fathers/' and called the heathen everywhere 
from darkness into marvellons light. To heathen 
nations, as well as to the Jews, wherever the 
Christian revelation is proclaimed, it is as a ^^ light 
shining in a dark place,^' delivering men from the 
burden and slavery of sin, and reinstating the soul 
in the image of* God. Christ's holy Gospel is as 
the ''voice of one crying in the wilderness,'' teach- 
ing the necessity of repentance, or turning from 
sin unto God. It exercises likewise a derived 
power from its divine Author to draw men from 
sin unto holiness, and enable them to do works 
meet for repentance, which alone can secure the 
salvation of the soul. Under its administration 
the Divine Spirit descends with all his mysterious 
influences and aids to put us in the way of life, 
and enable us to continue in the path that leadeth 
unto God; for without our own personal co-opera- 
tion and improvement of divine grace, the benefits 
of the Christian revelation will prove of little 
avail, and the influences of the Spirit produce 
little growth in holiness, or amendment of cha- 
racter and life. We must reciprocate the good- 
will.of our heavenly Father towards us and " stir 
up the grace" of his Spirit in our souls; and we 
must second his strivings within us that we obtain 
a new and spiritual life. We must continually 
endeavour to- become more and more renewed in 
the spirit of our minds; not merely justified by 
faith in the Redeemer, but sanctified by the divine 
operations of the Holy Ghost. As true believers 
in the Christian revelation, it will be our object 
and sedulous endeavour to gain greater accessions 
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of grace from the Saviour, whose '^strength is 
made perfect in* our weakness/' and more illumi- 
nation and support from the divine Spirit, who is 
the ' promised bestower of every heavenly gift. 
The fountain concealed under the throne of the 
Almighty is deep, and we have nothing of our own 
to draw iidth, that we may drink and live. But 
the Spirit, in answer to our earnest supplications, 
will enable us to draw from the water of Me, whose 
'^ streams are for the healing of the nations ;'' and 
thus there will be formed in us, by his mysterious 
operations, a well of '^ living water, springing up 
into everlasting life/' Light and knowledge, by 
its purifying influences, will increase gradually 
but surely within our hearts ; purity, and joy, and 
peace, will thus become habitual residents of our 
souls. This is the true source of holiness of heart 
and life, — of " running the way of the divine com- 
' mandments.'' The law of sin and bondage is 
henceforth discarded, and we now serve the Al- 
mighty because we love him. We discern him 
now seated on a throne of mercy, arrayed in the 
robes of forgiveness and reconciliation. Before 
that throne stands one who is worthy, unto whom 
we have resigned ourselves for time and for eter- 
nity, because he hath "redeemed us to God by his 
blood.'' And with ' that most precious blood, 
sprinkled on our hearts and consciences, and by 
his most worthy name being now truly called, we 
are led before the throne of his eternal Father, 
introduced by the great High Priest of our pro- 
fession, and claim mercy and redemption on the 
ground of his righteousness, and death, and divine 
mediation. And we engage, as in the presence of 
our rightful Sovereign, that the Christian revela- 
tion will henceforth become our law, the man of 
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our counsel^ and guide in life^ and that henceforth 
we shall no longer continue the servants of sin. 
And the sacred Godhead receive our solemn en* 
gagements, and Youchsafe the blessing of peace, 
and they promise almighty assistance to enable us 
to keep this holy law of liberty ; and on our faith- 
ful obedience, or rather endeavours in divine 
stren^h to comply with its requirements, they 
engage in due time to make us inheritors of the 
everlasting kingdom. 

But those who have received the Christian reve- 
lation must be careful lest this divine law of liberty 
should decline into a law of licentiousness in feel-> 
ing or conduct. Such a declension would prove 
as foreign to its origin and spirit, as it would en* 
tirely defeat its claim to be regarded as a law of 
liberty : it would become rather a law of bondage 
or spiritual thraldom. Conduct like this would 
approximate too nearly that of the idolatrous hea- 
then condemned by an Apostle, '^ holding the truth 
in unrighteousness and believing a lie/^ Those per- 
sons who thus wilfully or otherwise misconceive 
the liberty of the Gpospel, while loudly and con- 
stantly professing their Christian freedom, ought 
to be reminded, that it is a law of liberty to do 
rightly, and not to oppose the will and revelation of 
God. It is not a law of liberty to neutralize the 
efficacy of the Christian revelation by a partial 
reception of its life-giving doctrines, or a partial 
obedience to its imperative requirements. If there 
be much to receive as matter of belief in the 
Christian system, there is just as much to be done, 
not in our own strength, but by the aid of the 
Spirit, and in the name of our Lord. If the Spirit 
of God hath not given us the " spirit of fear which 
gendereth to bondage,^' he hath no more given us 
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the spirit of presumption which is the forenmner 
of destruction. He bestows on his people the 
spirit of wisdom^ of discernment, of knowledge, 
and of a sound mind, that they may prove the 
things that are excellent, and be strong in fisdth 
giving glory to God. He is not the bestower of a 
mere speculative faith, a barren belief in some or 
of even all the doctrines of the Christian revelation. 
But the fiedth which he gives is a living operative 
principle, fruitful in all holy obedience : it is having 
our conversation honest among the gentiles or 
heUathens, before the world of the ungodly, and our 
brethren in Christ ; it is a ^^ walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less/' Therefore, when lie Christian revelation 
is termed the faith of the Lord Jesus, it is so en- 
titled because it is ^' a faith that worketh by love,'' 
and ^Hove is the fulfilling of the law." This con- 
stitutes it a law of liberty; but a faith which 
worketh not by love is a law of misnamed freedom, 
or, rather, licentiousness; and this barren Chris- 
tianity is not entitled to be considered the faith of 
the Gospel. The founder of our holy fedth, and 
who will soon be its avenger and judge, has ex- 
pressly informed us that ^^ out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh;" that ^^by our 
words we shall be justified, and by our words we 
shall be condemned;" and that ^^ for every idle word 
that men shall speak they shall give account in the 
day of judgment." * Nor only shall our words be 
accounted for, but likewise our actions ; for '' every 
one at the judgment shall receive according to their 
works." " Let us hear," saith the inspired preacher, 
^'the conclusion of the whole matter : fear God, 

* Matt. xii. 34, 37, 36. 
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and Seep his oommandments ; for this is the whole 
duty of man. For God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it 
be good, or whether it be evil/' * " We must all 
appear,^' says the Apostle, " before the judgment- 
seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, whether it be good or bad. Know- 
ing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
tnen. For Christ died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them and rose again.'' f "Every 
man/' saith the same Apostle, '* shall receive his 
own reward according to his own labour. For we 
are labourers together with God ; ye are God's hus- 
bandry, ye are God's building. Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ Every man's work shall be made mani- 
fest, for the day shall declare it, because it shall be 
revealed by fire ; and the fire shall try every man's 
work of what sort it is. If any man's work abide^ 
which he hath bidlt thereupon, he shall receive a 
reward." f And after enumerating the works of 
the fiesh, as opposed to the fruits of the Spirit. 
St.' Paul again elsewhere reminds us, " that they 
which do such things shall not inherit the king, 
dom of God. If we live in the spirit [«. c, under 
the Christian dispensation], let us also walk in the 
Spirit." § " Let no man deceive you with vain 
words, for because of these things [the works of 
the flesh] cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience." " Let us walk [then] as 
children of light. . And have no fellowship with 

*^ccl. xii. 13, 14. t 2 Cor. v. 10, 11, 15. 

I 1 Cor. iii. 8, 9, 11, 13, U. § Gal. v. 21, 26. 
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the unfruitful works of darkness,* for n*w are 
we light in the Lord/' " Thine eyes/' saith the 
Prophet Jeremiah, are open upon aQ the ways of 
the sons of men ; to give every one according to 
his ways, and according to the fruit of his doing^/' f 
And, finally, we are reminded by him '' that liveth 
and was dead,'' the author of this divine revelation, 
'' Behold I come quickly; and my reward is with 
me, to give to every man according as his work 
shall be." t 

Such, then, is the practical nature and impor- 
tance of the Christian revelation, and they only 
are free who submit to its requirements. " For," 
saith St. Paul, '^ the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death."§ This law and its divine author 
know nothing of those who do not " add to their 
faith virtue and patience," and every good word 
and deed, — who " do not work out their salvation" 
daily '* with fear and trembling," — who are not, in 
short, ^'careful to maintain good works." The 
notes and mark of a true follower of Christ are 
resemblance to him who " finished the work which 
had been given him by his Father to do." There 
are three great principles of the Christian revela- 
tion which form a sacred and indissoluble trinity 
of indispensable virtues, the fruits of which will for 
ever remain when all else shall have passed away : 
'^ Now abideth," saith the Apostle, " faith, hope, 
charity, these three, but the greatest of these is 
charity;" and this charity is the principle of love 
which enables us to fulfil all the requirements of 
God. 

* Eph. V. 6, 8, 10. t Jer. xxiii. 19. 

t Rev. xxii. 12. f Rom. viii. 2. 
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Buf the importance of the Christian revelation 
is still more distinctly affirmed^ as we find in the 
holy Scriptures that it is destined hereafter to be 
our judge. By it the righteous Monarch of the 
holy kingdom^ when he cometh in the clouds of 
heaven^ will judge all his members upon earthy as 
by it he is now^ though invisible^ governing them 
by the adminis^ation of his Spirit above. This 
coming judgment^ accordingly, so intimately con* 
nected with the revelation of Christ, should be 
habitually present to our minds, and its decisions 
anticipated with reverence and godly fear. This 
mysterious law should likewise cast a profound 
and powerful influence over our thoughts and 
feelings, our walk and conversation, our actions 
and lives. For our conduct in this life, such at 
least as is produced by the operations of the Spirit 
in our hearts, will essentially influence the deci- 
sions of this holy law, when no longer governing 
our words and actions, but sitting in judgment 
over our foregone lives. Nor let it be thought 
that in what may have been said respecting the 
character and obligation of this divine law^ of its 
necessary observance, and of its final and irreversi- 
ble decisions, that we mean to put out of view 
the mercy of its Author when he cometh as our 
judge, or to convert the peace-bringing Gospel of 
salvation into a cold and rigorous avenger. Grod 
will never forsake his people, nor will the Saviour 
forget, on that solemn occasion, to be gracious. 
As there has been a divine law imperatively im- 
posed, it will be administered by one who de- 
lighteth to be gracious. " The man of sorrows'' 
sympathizes in all our present griefs and all our 
trials and temptations ; for he himself hath '^ drunk 
of the brook in the way," and will bind up the 
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troubled soul^ and heal the broken heart. And 
he it is who will then appear upon the throne and 
sit in the judgment^ from whose decisions none 
will be exempt. But it is a solemn and encou- 
raging reflection, that the oft-insulted and neglected 
Gospel, the law of our spiritual freedom, will then 
form one of the yolumes which shall be produced 
at the judgment-seat of God, '^ I saw the dead/^ 
says the rapt Apostle, ^^ small and great, stand 
before God. And the books were open ; and an- 
other book was open, which was the book of life : 
and the dead were judged out of those things 
which were written in the books, according to 
their works. And whosoever was not found 
written in the book of life was cast into the lake 
of fire.* 

If such be the nature of the Christian revela- 
tion, by which we shall one day be judged, and 
if restoration to God's image and favour be the 
result of Christ's atonement upon earth, then surely 
all the nations of the world are interested in this 
mysterious act of divine mercy, and all those who 
have received the blessings of the Gospel should feel 
themselves under an express obligation to secure 
its benefits to others, whether Jews or heathens, in 
every quarter of the globe. Animated by such 
faith and love, and profoundly impressed with the 
nature and importance of the Christian revelation, 
the Apostles and early members of the Church were 
influenced to make known and extend Christianity 
at home and abroad, and thus every nation was 
more or less instructed in the knowledge of the 
truth. Long and dreary has been the lull and 
cessation in this holy warfare, by which princi- 

* Kev. XX. 12—16. 
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palities and powers axe to be assailed, and the 
reign of error and death will be ultimately de- 
stroyed. But, by the mercy of God, a spiritual 
movement has of late been revived, a shaking of 
the dry bones, a return of ancient faith and fervour, 
of love and zeal; and the trumpet of the Gospel 
has been again sounded, and Jews and heathen 
nations have been again more efficiently sum- 
moned to renounce their Judaism and idolatry, 
and to find in Christianity the accomplishment of 
primitive truths and Mosaical institutions. But 
to succeed like the Apostles we must resemble them 
likewise, in not neglecting or decrying, but found- 
ing upon God^s earlier revelations, whether primi- 
tive or Jewish, and build up a spiritual structure 
which from the beginning has been destined to 
supersede them both. Without pursuing such a 
course we shall run counter to the unchangeable 
schemes of God — all which are closely and neces- 
sarily connected — and shall assuredly miscarry. 
Then will the magnet of the Gospel attract both 
Jews and heathen nations to hear and receive the 
all-powerful revelation of Christ. Then will it exert, 
as of old, its mysterious efficacy in drawing pros- 
trate nations to the cross of the Redeemer, that he 
may again " delight himself ^^ in the sons of men, 
and " see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied.'^ 

'^The story of the cross \_6 Loyoc rov Sravpov],* 
has a power,'^ says a recent writer, '' which nothing 
else has ever exercised upon the mind and heart. 
Men, whose hearts were as a block of ice, cold, 
hard, dead, have felt that ice begin to melt by a 

* 1 Cor. ii. 
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strange influence as they gazed on the cross, till 
they dissolved in tenderness of sorrow and love. 
' As wax melteth before the fire/ so has many an 
ungodly heart at the story of the cross. . . Eighteen 
hundred years have tested this mighty magnet, and 
proved its force, but not weakened it. It has been 
' lifted up ' before the eyes of almost every nation 
under heaven; and men of every nation under 
heaven have felt its mysterious might. . . The 
Jew felt his deep-rooted prejudices and national 
expectations drop away as he gazed on him who 
died for him. The heathen ' turned from his dumb 
idols/ as that power drew him, ' to serve the living 
and true God.' The eyes of millions, whose dust 
now strews the earth, but whose spirits are safely 
housed, have been fixed on that cross, and he who 
drew them to himself gave them grace to trust 
him — ^grace to copy him — grace to glorify him, in 
life and death. The imprisoned confessor has 
felt his soul filled with overflowing joy that could 
find no vent but hymns of praise as he looked to 
him. The dying martyr, as the stones rained thick 
and fast upon his bruised and bleeding body, has 
risen above his pains as he saw him ready to re- 
ceive his spirit. The fire has lost its terrors, the 
axe its edge, the array of death and torture its 
horrors, as the soul was drawn to him. And as he 
changes not who said the words, 'I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me ' * — as he is ' the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever*, — so does every day bear witness of this 
assurance; . . and the records of missions are a run- 
ning commentary. . . Thus does he who was lifted 

* John xii. 82. 

V 2 
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up on the cross, and is lifted up still in ' the preach- 
ing of the cross/ draw the man from self and sin, 
till he shall draw both body and soul to heaven/'* 
Let every believer then in the ''story of the 
Cross/' according to his ability and position, be 
a witness for God. By humble but vigorous 
faith, a holy and consistent obedience, a wise and 
an active zeal, let every disciple of Christ en- 
deavour to increase "the day of small things,'* 
and to promote, like its first professors, the know- 
ledge and extension of the Christian revelation. 
Let all of us be cheerful and liberal promoters of 
schemes of spiritual improvement at home and 
abroad; and let the charity which beginneth at 
home be continually overflowing its banks, and 
diffusing itself in life-giving streams to every nation 
of the earth.f For all nations will be summoned 

* Mission Serm. by Kev. Canon Champneys. 

f " It is," says the distinguished author of " Practical 
Christianity," " the principle of love to God which disposes 
men to yield themselves up without reserve to the service of 
him * who has bought them with the i)rice of his own blood.* " 
Servile, and base, and mercenary, is the notion of Chris- 
tian practice apiong the bulk of nominal Christians. They 
give no ^more than they dare not withhold; t hey abstain 
from nothiiig but what they mu»t not practise. When you 
state to them the doubtful quality of any action, and the 
consequent obligation to desist from it, they reply to you in 
the very spirit of Shylock, " they cannot find it m the 
bond." In short, they know Christianity only as a system 
of restraints. She is despoiled of every liberal and generous 
principle : she is rendered almost unfit for the social inter- 
courses of life, and is only suited to the gloomy walls of 
that cloister in which they would confine her. But trae 
Christians consider themselves not as satisMng some 
rigorous creditor, but as discharging a debt of gratitude. 
Theirs, accordingly, is not the stinted return of a con- 
strained obedience, but the large and liberal measiire of a 
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before Christie tribunal, when the neglect of his 
members in not extending to others the blessings 
of the Gospel will be required at their hands. The 
recompence annexed to the Christian revelation 
is so infinitely superior to what can possibly be 
awarded to any other law, whether primitive or 
Jewish, by which men hereafter will be judged, 
that the obligation on our part is transcendently 
increased to make the Gospel universally diflfiised. 
We must, if followers and heirs with Christ, be 
fellow- workers with God ; and the materials which 
are to be employed in this spiritual building, are 
the lingering traces of primitive truth and the 
Mosaical revelation. We must, therefore, en- 
deavour to attain and habitually practise the wis- 
dom of the serpent and meekness of the dove. 
We must not be satisfied to leave the heathen or 
Jew to the unknown and uncovenanted mercies of 
God, but win them over by the magnet of the 
Gospel and the *' story of the Cross,'^ to the paths 
of holiness in this world, and the incomparable 
rewards of the Christian revelation — a glorious 
immortality — in the next. For such blessings 
have been only promised to the " redeemed from 
the earth,^^ — to those who have been ransomed 
from idolatry, self-righteousness, and sin, by the 
blood of the Lamb. May such, more and more, 
be the triumphs and trophies of the Cross, that 

voluntanr service. This principle, therefore, prevents a 
thousand practical embarrassments, by which they are con- 
tinually harassed who act from a less generous motive, 
and wno require it to be clearly ascertained to them that 
any gratification or worldly compliance, which may be in 
question, is beyond the allowed boundary-line of Christian 
practice." — Wuberforce'i Practical View of Christianity. 
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Christ may be more and more glorified^ and sin- 
ners be from all nations redeemed. Thus, not only 
by his works of creation and providence, but also of 
grace, whether among Jew or Gentile, by primitive, 
Mosaical, or Christian revelations, it appears that 
God hath " never left himself without a witness 
upon earth,''* and hath likewise communicated a 
further evidence of his love in the testimony he 
hath borne to his Son : '^ Behold, I have given him 
for a witness to the people, a leader and commander 
to the people. Behold, thou shalt call a nation 
that thou knowest not; and nations that knew not 
thee shall run unto thee, because of the Lord thy 
God, and for the Holy One of Israel; for he hath 
glorified thee.'' t '^ And this is the record, that 
God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is 
in his Son." J 

* Acts xiv. 17. t Isaiah Iv. 4, 6. J 1 John v. 11. 
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